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THE CRESCENT MOON. 


BY EBITH M. THOMAS. 
WHEN this new moon is old, 
And all the shadowy space 
Herslender arms embrace 
Hath been filled up with gold, 
What fortune shall we trace— 
When this new moon is old ? 


Now crescent is her light, 
And crescent the young leaves, 
While May, the charmer, weaves 
Through all the dim-lit night, 
And half-seen bloom deceives— 
Now crescent is her light! 


When this new moon is old, 
And clearer on our ways 
Hath bent her lamping rays, 

What fate shall we behold, 

As face to face we gaze— 

When this new moon is old ? 


Now crescent is her light, 
And still the violet blows, 
The orchards hold their snows; 
Sealed are the lilies white, 
Undreamed of is the rose— 
Now crescent is her light ! 


When this new moon is old. 
The lily then shall yield 
What in the bud lies sealed, 

The rose shall then unfold, 
The heart be full revealed— 

When this new mv~: is old! 

GENEVA, OHIO. 
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TRANSMIGRATION. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 
My spirit wrestles in anguish 
With fancies that will not depart; 
A ghost who borrowed my semblance 
Has hid in the depth of my heart. 


A dim, resistless possession 
Impels me forever to do 

The phantom deeds of this phantom 
That lived ages ago. 


The thoughts that I think seem hoary 
And laden with dust and gloom; 
My voice sounds strange, as if echoed 
From centuries long in the tomb. 


Methinks that e’en through my laughter 
Oft trembles a strain of dread; 

A shivering ghost of laughter 
That is loth torise from the dead. 


My tear has its fount in dead ages, 

And choked with their dust is my sigh; 
I weep for the pale, dead sorrows 

Of the wraith that once was I. 


Ah, Earth! thou art old and weary, 
With weight of centuries bent; 
Thy pristine creative gladness 
In youthful eons was spent. 


Perchance, in the distant ages, 
My soul, from Nirvana’s frost, 
Will gather its scattered life-germs 
And quicken the life I lost. 


And then, like a song forgotten 
That haunts, yet eludes the ear, 
Or cry that chills the darkness 
With a vague, swift breath of fear, 


A faint remembrance shall visit 
That son of earth and sky 
In whom the flame shall rekindle 


DO WE NEED A LITERARY CEN- 
TER? 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





Mr. LOWELL, since his return to this 
country, has surely said few things to 
which the most sensitive American can 
take exception. One of these may be that 
passage in the opening lecture of his 
Boston course, where he not merely tes- 
tified to the great and undeniable advan- 
tage to England of possessing a literary 
metropolis, but went on to assume the 
need of the same thing here. He ex- 
pressed the wish for ‘‘ a national capital,” 
‘a focus of intellectual, moral, and ma- 
terial activity,” ‘‘a common head, as well 
as a common body.” In this he errs only, 
as it seems to me, in applying too readily 
to our vaster conditions the standards 
and traditions of much smaller realms. 
If it be true, as was said the other day by 
the eloquent English-born clergyman 
in New York, Dr. Rainsford, that Amer- 
ica is a branch which is rapidly becoming 
the main stem, then the fact must be 
recognized. As in our political system, 
so in literature, we may need a new plan 
of structure for that which is to embrace 
a continent—a system of co-ordinate 
states instead of a centralized empire. 
Our literature, like our laws, will proba- 
bly procced not from one focus, but from 
many. To one looking across from Lon- 
don or Paris this would seem impossible, 
for while living in a great city you come 
to feel as if that spot were all the world, 
and all else must be abandoned, as Cher- 
buliez’s heroine says, te the indiscreet cu- 
riosity of geographers. But when you 
again look at that city from across the 
ocean, you perceive how easily it may 
cramp and confine those who live in it, 
and you are grateful for elbow-room and 
fresh air. Nothing smaller than a con- 
tinent can really be large enough to give 
space for the literature of the future. 

A great metropolis is always intellectu- 
ally disappointing, because, although it 
may furnish great men, its literary daily 
bread is inevitably supplied by small men, 
who revolve round the larger ones and 
who are even less interesting to the vis- 
itor than the same class at home. There 
is something amusing in the indifference 
of every special neighborhood to all liter- 
ary gossip except its own. For instance, 
one might well have supposed that the 
interest of Englishmen in Longfellow 
might inspire an intelligent desire to 
know something of his daily interests, of 
his friendships and pursuits; yet when 
his Memoirs appeared, all English critics 
pronounced these things exceedingly un- 
interesting; while much smaller gossip 
about much smaller people, in the Hay- 
ward Memoirs, was found by these same 
critics to be an important addition to the 
history of thetimes. Itis an absolute ne- 
cessity for every nation, as for every age, 
to insist on setting its own standard, even 
to the resolute readjustment of well- 
established reputations. So long as it 
does not it will find itself overawed and 
depressed, not as much by the greatness of 
some metropolis as by its littleness. 

It is the calamity of a large city that its 
smallest men appear to themselves more 
important simply because they dwell 
there ; just as Travers, the New York wit, 
explained his stuttering more in that city 
than in Baltimore, on the ground that it 





Of the soul which once was I. 


New YORK City. 


was a larger place. The London literary 
journals seem to an American visitor to be 








largely filled with Epistole virorum ob- 
scurorum; and when I attended, some 
years since, the first meetings of the As- 
sociation Litteraire Internationale in 
Paris, it was impossible not to be im- 
pressed by the multitude of minor literary 
personages, among whom a writer so me- 
diocre as Edmond About towered as a 
giant. But no doubts of their own supreme 
importance to the universe appeared to 
beset these young gentlemen : 

“How many thousand never beard the name 

Of Sidney or of Spenser, or their books? 

And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame, 

And think to bear down all the world with 

looks.” 

One was irresistibly reminded, in their 
society, of these lines of old Daniel; or of 
the comfortable self-classification of an- 
other Frenchman, M. Vestris, the dancer, 
who always maintained that there were 
but three really great men in Europe— 
Voltaire, Frederick II, and himself. We 
talk about small places as being Little 
Pedlingtons, but it sometimes seems as if 
the Great Pedlingtons were the smallest, 
after all, because there is nobody to teach 
them humility. Little Pedlington at least 
shows itself apologetic and even uneasy; 
that is what saves it to reason and com- 
mon sense. But fancy a Parisian apolo- 
gizing for Paris! 

The great fear of those who demand an 
intellectual metropolis is provincialism; but 
we must remember that the word is used 
in two wholly different senses, which have 
nothingin common. What an American 
understands by provincialism is best to be 
seen in the little French town, some imag- 
inary Tarascon or Carcassonne, where the 
notary and the physician and the rentiers 
sit and play dominoes and feebly disport 
themselves in a benumbed world of petty 
gossip. But what the Parisian or the Lon- 
doner would call provincial among us is 
an American townof the same size, which 
has already its schools and its public li- 
brary well established—this last feature 
representing, it must be remembered, 
something which the moody Carlyle sighed 
after as Utopian—and is now aiming at a 
gailery of art anda conservatory of music. 
To confound these opposite extremes of 
development under one name is like con- 
founding childhood and second childhood; 
the one representing all promise, the other 
all despair. Mr. Henry James, who proves 
his innate kindness of heart by the con- 
stancy with which he is always pitying 
somebody, turns the full fervor of his con- 
dolence on Hawthorne for dwelling amid 
the narrowing influences of an American 
atmosphere. But if those influences gave 
us ‘* The Scarlet Letter” and Emerson’s 
‘* Essays,” does it not seem almost a pity 
that we cannot extend that same local 
atmosphere, as President Lincoln proposed 
to do with Grant’s whisky, to some of our 
other generals? 

The dweller in a metropolis has the ad- 
vantage, if such it be, of writing imme- 
diately for a few thousand people, all 
whose prejudices he knows and perhaps 
shares. He writes to a picked audience; 
but he who dwells in a country without a 
metropolis has the immeasurably greater 
advantage of writing for an audience 
which is, so to speak, unpicked, and 
which, therefore, includes the picked one, 
as an apple includes its core. One does not 
need to be a very great author in Ameri- 
ca to find that his voice is heard across 
a continent—a thing more stimulating 
and more impressive to the imagination 
than the morning drumbeat of Great Brit- 
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ain. The whole vast nation, but a short 
time since, was simultaneously following 
the ‘Rise of Silas Lapham,” or ‘‘The Casting 
away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” 
In a few years the humblest of the next 
generation of writers will be appealing to 
a possible constituency of a hundred mil- 
lions. He who writes for a metropolis 
may unconsciously share its pettiness; he 
who writes for a hundred millions must 
feel some expansion in his thoughts, even 
though his and theirs be still crude. 
Keats asked his friend to throw a copy of 
‘*Endymion” into the heart of the Afri- 
can desert; is it not better to cast your 
book into a vast region that is alive with 
men? 

Cliques lose their seeming importance 
where one has the human heart at his 
door. That calamity which Fontenelle 
mourned, the loss of so many good things 
by their being spoken only into the ear of 
some fool, can never happen to what is 
written for a whole continent. There will 
be a good auditor somewhere, and the 
farther off, the more encouraging. When 
your sister or your neighbor praises your 
work, they may be suspected of partiality; 
when the newspapers commend, the critic 
may be very friendly or very juvenile, but 
when the post brings you a letter from a 
new-born village in Dakota, you become 
conscious of an audience. Now suppose 
the intellectual aspirations of that frontier 
village to be so built up by schools, libra- 
ries and galleries that it shall be a center 
of thought and civilization for all Dakota, 
and we shall have a glimpse at a state of 
things worth more than a national me- 
tropolis. The collective judgment of a 
series of smaller tribunals like this will 
ultimately be worth more to an author, or 
toa literature,than that of London or Paris. 
History gives us, in the Greek states, the 
Italian republics, the German university 
towns, some examples of such a concur- 
rent intellectual jurisdiction; but they 
missed the element of size, the element of 
democratic freedom, the. element of an 
indefinite future. All these are ours. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
OF RUSSIA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE London Fortnightly Review has 
been publishing a series of articles, said 
to have been written by Sir Charles Dilke, 
on the different European States. They 
have excited great interest all over Eu- 
rope, and have no doubt been read in 
America. The key-note of all of them is 
the overwhelming strength of Russia. 
Although they show a wide knowledge of 
facts,the deductions which he draws from 
these seem to me untenable. The relative 
strength of nations is not a simple ques- 
tion of arithmetic; if it were, European 
politics would be wonderfully simplified. 
His argument is practically that Russia 
has a population of a hundred millions, 
and consequently is stronger than Austria 
and Germany combined, as they have not 
more than eighty millions. This is a man- 
ifest fallacy. Russia has never yet been 
able to put as large an army in the field as 
Germany marched into France in the last 
war. She has the soldiers, but they are 
scattered over two continents, and most 
of them are needed where they are. She 
has also the population to draw soldiers 
from; but to raise new armies and equip 
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them takes time and money. Russja‘is 
very poor. There is but little money in 
the country except the irredeemable paper 
curreney which is now worth only half 
its face value, and in case of war would 
be worth nothing. The population of 
Russia is no measure of her strength in 
offensige war. . 

If amy .one cares to study Russia let 
him go, not to the Fortnightly Review, 
but to the Russians themselyes. The best 
book on Russia that I have seen was pub- 
lished last year in Paris—‘t La Russie 
Politique et Sociale,” by L. Tikhomirov. I 
do not know that it has been translated 
into English. If it has not been trans- 
lated it ought to be. 

Any one who will study this book and in 
connection with it read the Russian nov- 
els—not as stories, but as pictures of Rus- 
sian life—will have a fair idea of what 
Russia is, as it appears to the Russians 
themselves. 

The rea) strength of Russia lies in the 
compact body of about 60,000,600 true 
Russians who occupy the central portion 
of the empire. They are divided into 
White Russians (about 5,000,000), Little 
Russians (about 15,000,000) and Great 
Russians (about 40,000,000). There was 
formerly considerable difference of lan- 
guage as well as want of sympathy be- 
tween these different 
Russian family; 
to have passed away. They may be counted 
practically as a single race. 

All around this central mass there is a 


branches of the 
but this seems mostly 


belt of conquered territory which is more 
or less a source of weakness to the empire 
—Finland, the Baltic Provinces, Poland, 
Bessarabia, Crimea, the Caucasus, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Turkestan, Mongolia, Sibe- 
ria. None of these countries are properly 
Russian, and they all need to be constant- 
ly oceupied by large armies, although no 
one of them is strong enough by itself to 
throw off the Russian yoke. Each has its 
own peculiar characteristics, but in one 
form or another the history of Poland is 
the history of them all. 
which are more advanced in civilization 
than Russia itself, suffer the most; but all 
of them are kept down by a system of mer- 
ciless repression, and all hate the Rus- 
sians. 

If we come back now to the true Rus- 
sia of the Russians we shall find there also 
elements of well as of 
strength. The millions are there—almost 
all peasants—with an unbounded faith in 
the destiny of Russia, and with a_ blind 
superstitious reverence for the Czar, with 


Those countries 


weakness as 


a readiness to suffer and to die beyond 
that of any other people, with an un- 
doubted capacity for improvement, and 
with many other noble qualities which 
are calculated to win the hearts of those 
who know them. Such a nation ought to 
be invincible; but if we go behind the 
scenes we shall find elements of weakness 
there which are startling. The people are 
thoroughly democratic while the Govern- 
ment is the most terrible bureaucratic des- 
potism on the face of the earth. Between 
the two there has always been a conflict; 
but it has been restrained by the supersti- 
tious idea of the ignorant people that the 
Czar was on their side. Of late years, as 
the administration has steadily encroached 
upon the ancient rights of the people, 
and as its oppression has become more un- 
endurable, this delusion about the Czar has 
hegun to give way, and with the slow ad- 
vance of intelligence, which the Gov- 
ernment cannot altogether suppress, the 
people are becoming more restless, and 
more ready for revolt. Ispeak here of 
the Russia which is unknown to Europe. 

The intelligent, civilized Russia known 
to the statesmen of Europe is very small. 
It is divided into three parties: the Con- 
servative, or reactionary party, eonsisting 
of the Emperor, most of the imperial fam- 
ily, and the present administration—the 
best-known writer of this party being Mr. 
Katkov, of Moscow; the Liberal party, 
which is also small, and is now thoroughly 
disorganized as a party, but which was in 
power early in the present reign—its prin- 
cipal organ being the Luropean Messenger 
(Viestnik Europy),a review published at 
St. Petersburg; the Revolutionary party, 
or the Nihilists, as they are called in 
Europe. As an active party this can never 
number many hundreds at any one time, 





and the average active life of a member is 
less than one year; but it is constantly re- 
cruited from the young Liberals, male and 
female, of all classes. Its object is to 
force the Government by terror to adopt a 
constitutional form of government. 

The relation of this educated Russia to 
the great Russia of the peasants is not very 
clear to the Russians themselves. Each 
party claims to represent the real feeling 
of the people. So far as I can judge, the 
mass of the people has very little knowl- 
edze about these parties, and very little 
interest inany one of them. The Liberals 
have made some extraordinary efforts to 
reach the people, but they have failed, and 
when in power they were too timid to im- 
prove their opportunity. Still they un- 
doubtedly represent, to some extent, the 
general feeling of the people, and it would 
be well for Russia if they could become its 
leaders. As it is, the growing hatred of 
the people for the Government manifests 
itself in local revolts, assassinations and 
fires. It may end inthe wildest scenes of 
anarchy that the world has known. 

I have not mentioned the once famous 
Slavophile party because it died with Mr. 
Aksakov, 

It is not many years since all the world, 
and America especially was full of sympa- 
thy with the great reforms going on in 
tussia under Alexander II. Unhappily, 
the present Czar has adopted the ideas of 
Nicholas, and his ministers are violent 
anti-reformers. The emancipation of the 
serfs was happily completed, but it. seems 
to be the object of the present Government 
to reduce the people to a condition as near 
like that as possible, although they meet 
with the most determined and obstinate 
resistance. The emancipation of the 
clergy has not thus far improved the relig- 
gious condition of the people, rather the 
contrary; and the one object of the present 
administration is to make the clergy a 
branch of the police force of the country, 
to crush all free thought. The courts also 
have become quite as corrupt as they were 
before. The temporary freedom of the 
press has disappeared. In short, Russia 
has gone back to the days of Nicholas. 
The despotism of the Government is as 
great and the corruption of the civil and 
military administration asmarked. There 
is this difference. In spite of all the 
efforts of the Government to keep the peo- 
ple in ignorance, they are slowly waking 
up to a sense of their rights, and even in 
the army there is a spirit of revolt. I do 
not predict an immediate revolution. No 
man in this world knows when it will 
come or how it will begin. I only call at- 
tention to this element of weakness in the 
Russian Empire as one which must be 
taken into account. The attempts to as- 
sassinate the Czar are only an indirect re- 
sult of the general discontent, and their 
success or failure will not seriously mod- 
ify it. It was the Crimean war which 
overthrew the despotism of Nicholas and 
opened the way for reforms. Many 
Russian Liberals are of the opinion that a 
foreign war at the present time would 
have a similar result; and it is not impos- 
sible that the Czar may be of the same 
opinion. At any rate, in calculating the 
results of such a war, we must consider 
the weakness, as well as the strength, of 
Russia; her poverty and financial weak- 
ness; the vast territory which she holds 
only by force against the will of the peo- 
ple; the constant and increasing discon- 
tent of the Russians themselves; the cor- 
ruption of every department of the ad- 
ministration; the smoldering revolution 
which threatens not only the life of the 
Czar, but the throne itself. An irrespon- 
sible despot, with a hundred million sub- 
jects, is always to be feared; but his 
power is not measured by the number of 
his people or the extent of his empire. 
History teaches no truth more clearly 
than this. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Apri! 26th, 1887. 
rk ales <ohaeatiennas 

THE ex-Empress Eugenie, says a writer 
at Naples, has wonderfully improved in 
health, her returned beauty rendering her 
ageamystery. Slender, erect again, and of a 
superb figure, she is still to be recognized 
as the true grande dame. Her still rosy 
complexion is admirably preserved, and is 
perhaps owing to the mild climate which 
has renewed the ancient beauty in her 


ciceks; her hair, not yet white, still shows 
tints of pale gold 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








IN an article in the Daily News, the 
other day, proceeding, as thereis no doubt, 
from one of our best known and most 
original authors, the writer has taken in 
hand the subject of plagiarism on which I 
lately touched, and treated it, I am happy 
to say, from the same point of view. It is 
now almost always imputed to successful 
authors, which shows not only the falseness 
of the charge, but the class of person by 
whom it is imputed. ‘‘They are not critics at 
all,” he says, but merely mean and malig- 
nant scribblers whom any success obtained 
by a fellow-creature drives into a sort of 
frenzy; they have no appreciation of litera- 
ture and no enjoyment in it; they are 
bookworms only in the most literal sense, 
for their mischievous mission is to pick 
holes. A race of scribblers without the 
limited knowledge of books possessed by 
these gadflies, but actuated by similar mo- 
tives, have of late been disporting them- 
selves in the lower class of society jour- 
nals. A manor woman—but of course a 
woman for choice—who has obtained 
eminence in any calling, becomes at once 
a target for their poisoned darts. It is not 
necessary to afford pleasure or profit to 
one’s fellow-creatures to arouse the gall of 
these wretched scribes (though it intensi- 
fies it exceedingly); it is only necessary to 
be successful. A man who builds a 
church at his own expense is, of course, 
their natural enemy, and there is no lie so 
monstrous but that they will assert it to 
his disadvantage; but they will not even 
permit aman to make a fortune on the 
Turf, without suggesting (though if true 
they would admire him for it) that he has 
made it unfairly. Upon this kind of slan- 
derer, the law, I am glad to say, has just 
come down pretty severely; a fine of five 
hundred pounds is a serious loss to a gut- 
ter newspaper, and three months impris- 
onment—in the gayest time of year— 
though perhaps no novelty, is still a very 
unpleasant experience for its editor. 
Cruelty among the lower orders, and mal- 
ice among those who have at least educa- 
tion enough to understand the pain they 
inflict, are just now the crimes most rife 
in social life, and no honest man will re- 
gret their punishment. 

Type-writing in England is fast becom- 
ing a recognized calling. There are now 
firms (chiefly of ladies) who undertake 
this branch of industry as a regular busi- 
ness, and with well-deserved success. It 
requires not only mechanical skill, but 
great quickness of intelligence. If the se- 
crets of modern literature were laid bare, 
it would be found that many ‘good 
writers” as the world knows them, are in 
the eyes of the compositors very bad ones. 
The costs of ‘‘ correction” used often to be 
exceedingly heavy; in one case, to my 
own knowledge, adding nearly twenty-five 
per cent. to the printer's bill. For this 
the publisher first suffered, but afterward, 
when his calligraphy began to be, not un- 
derstood, but found out, the author. It 
then became worth his while to employ 
the type-writers. But how could they read 
him? it will be asked. That is a question 
I cannot answer, but it is certain that they 
do so. His Chaldee manuscripts return 
from that most ingenious instrument, 
plied by fine brain as well as skillful touch, 
as clear as print. There are always dupli- 
cates taken, so that that terror of authors, 
the loss of their precious manuscript, no 
longer exists. In England, however, we are 
only on the threshold of this new industry. 
Ata late type-writing contest in New York 
I read that one of the lady competitors 
copied 384 words in four minutes and for- 
ty-two seconds; that is, at the rate of about 
eighty words a minute. Why, women 
hardly talk at that rate! 

To contributors of magazines and news- 
papers this invention must be a godsend; 
for an editor must be an angel indeed who 
does not naturally look with a favoring 
eye upon manuscripts that he can read with 
ease, and which at least spare him labor in 
vain. 

The old ‘* Coal Hole” in the Strand has 
suddenly caved in, like some house at 
Northwich, and its place will know it no 
more. And a very good thing, too. I 
don’t know what kind of substitute has 
been found for it of late years in London— 








for alas! ‘‘ my vices have left me”—but it 
used to be a very blackguard place of 
entertainment. .The “ Judge and Jury,” 
presided over by Chief Baron Nicholson, 
used to sit there, and parody the. proceed- 
ings in our divorce courts. There was 
very little wit in them and a good deal of 
depravity. The ‘: cyder cellars” have also 
disappeared; there was some attraction, I 
suppose, some suggestion of naughtiness, 
in both these places being underground; 
for they were prosperous enough to have 
been on the first floor. 

I cling to the happy delusion that, on 
the whole, people are not so vicious as 
they used to be; or, at all events, not so 
brutally vicious. Our present music halls 
are certainly not nearly so immoral as 
the entertainments they succeeded; though 
they are perhaps even inferior in the way 
of intelligence. I know nothing so stupid 
as a ‘‘popular” music-hall song. The 
growing love for really good music is, on 
the other hand, a most encouraging fact. 
I hail it with all my heart, which is very 
unselfish of me, since, if my moral state 
depended upon music, I should be in a 
‘*parlous” state indeed. An impudent 
fellow asked me the other day whether I 
knew the difference between ‘‘ God save 
the Queen” and ‘Nancy Dawson.” I 
haughtily declined to answer him (which 
had a good effect); but I had never before 
so much as heard of the latter lady. 

Charles Reade used to set down all 
crimes as the result of egotism; and there 
is certainly no such egotist as your habitual 
offender. He never thinks of anything in 
the world but himself, not even of the 
consequences to himself in what he does. 
A creature of this sort was brought up, 
for about the hundredth time, the other 
day, for disorderly and drunken conduct. 
‘*What have you to say?” inquired the 
magistrate. The prisoner threw himself 
into an attitude supposed, I conjecture, to 
be one of inspiration (as Mr. Pickwick 
threw himself ‘‘ into a paralytic attitude 
which he confidently believed to be a 
posture of self-defense”) and spouted 
forth: 

“Tn this court I swear 
That only the truth I will declare.” 

‘* Never mind expressing what you have 
to say in poetry,” said the magistrate: 
‘* give it us in prose.” 

It was then found that the prisoner had 
nothing to say in the way of exculpation, 
and he was committed for two months. 
Then he spoke again, in the double charac- 
ter of martyr and prophet: ‘“ All right, 
sir. The sun crosses the line to-day, and 
it will be a bad omen for England.” He 
was not the first knave, nor will he be the 
last, to think that the firmanent is inter- 
ested in his private affairs. 

The adjective ‘‘ Royal,” when prefixed 
to a gift hag not, I am afraid, the same 
significance as it used to have; kings and 
queens are not so addicted to generosity as 
they were wont to be, though what they 
do give is always made the most of. I am 
afraid the fact is they have such a ‘‘ good 
conceit ” of themselves, as the Scotch call 
it, as to imagine that anything from the 
royal hand has a value independent of its 
cost. In an article lately contributed by 
one of our Primrose Dames to a serial 
magazine, the merit of long domestic serv- 
ice, and its increasing rarity, is much 
dwelt upon; and she gives as an example 
how munificently (from her point of view) 
this devotion of servants to their em- 
ployers’ interests is rewarded. The Em- 
press of Germany, she asserts, never fails 
to reward those who have resided in her 
household forty years ‘‘ by the present of a 
gold coin.” This may be thought hand- 
some by some people, but they must be 
very modest in their aspirations. Suppos- 
ing the coin were a sovereign, that only 
gives sixpence a year for fidelity and at- 
tachment. It would be a compliment to 
any royal personage capable of this mu- 
nificence to call her even half a sover- 
eign. 

The origin of the Primrose League, by- 
the-by, arose from a mistake. To Lord 
Beaconsfield’s burial the Queen contrib- 
uted a huge wreath of primroses, with the 
inscription on them, ‘“ His favorite 
flower.” In the royal mind ‘“ His” always 
signifies something belonging to the 
Prince Consort, and it was so in this case; 
but the fashionable world jumped to the 
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conclusion that she meant the late 
Premier, and at once began to remember 
how passionately fond he used to be of 
primroses. There is one mention of 
them in his works, and I believe only one, 
where a noble lord is made to say that he 
has a respect for primroses, because he 
has heard that at a pinch one can make a 
salad of them. But anything more out of 
character with Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
favorite bird was the peacock, than a pref- 
erence for this simple flower, cannot be 
conceived. Some day or another some 
American correspondent will go to St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and look in 
the Prayer-Books; he has not done it yet, 
because he thinks it such an unlikely 
place for ‘‘ copy,” but some day or other it 
will happen; then, if what I hear is true, 
the free and independent citizens over the 
water will have really something to laugh 
at. Iam told that in the said Prayer- 
Books the personal pronouns referring to 
the royal family are in large type, and 
those referring to the Creator in small. 
I hear it on very good authority, and if 
the wind were not in the east I would go 
down to Windsor and certify myself of 
the fact. How Thackeray would have 
reveled in it had he known it! 

Every one is saying ‘‘ When will the 
east wind cease?” or, almost every one. 
A German governess, of my acquaintance, 
whose knowledge of English is less exten- 
sive than peculiar, was heard to inquire: 
‘*When will this east west-wind cease?” 
but she had the same idea in her mind as 
the rest of us. It cuts like a knife, and in 
the brilliant sunshine seems to have lost 
its attribute of ‘‘ viewless,” and actually to 
resemble that instrument. My notion of 
nice weather is when one can sit with com- 
fort out-of-doors, and that is now only 
possible where enterprising ‘‘ corporations” 
at sea-side towns have put up glass shel- 
ters, asat Hastings. These are the best 
results which civilization has to show us 
in the English spring-time: to see the wind 
at work (on other people), and not to feel 
it one’s self, while enjoying all the beauties 
of Nature, is a noble position. As the arm- 
chairs within these transparent Edens are 
very properly made to accommodate peo- 
ple of the largest type—for fat people are 
not like Irish bullocks, to be cut to pieces 
alive—they are often made use of by two 
young persons, who are certainly rather 
close together; they are, no doubt, engaged 
couples, who are some day to be made 
one, so it is only anticipating matters; but 
the effect is curious. Unhappily, in the 
otherwise picturesque locality where J am 
located, there are no glass shelters. The 
view from our window is splendid; sea 
and sky are clear and blue; the sunshine 
strikes on cliff and headland, and the 
gulls, as they wheel and slide overhead, 
invite us with shrill scream to come out 
and enjoy it as they do. But the proposi- 
tion, as Euclid would say, is ‘‘ absurd.’ 
Outside, the climate is arctic, though we 
are at the end of April. Nevertheless, it 
is strange that we English should rail 
against itas we do, as though it were a 
novelty. ‘‘The spring has set in with its 
usual severity,” is an old statement, and 
there is a still more ancient saw that warns 
us, ‘* Till hay be out cast nota clout.” It 
is no use getting out of temper with the 
weather; and as to those who can sit in 
glass shelter, it is inexcusable to throw 
stones at it. 

A great question, though tried in a court 
of justice, has failed to be decided, name- 
ly, How should a coal-heaver carry his 
shovel? A gentleman of this calling has 
been charged with carrying it under his 
arm, with the blade behind, so that if he 
stopped or turned a corner, it would cut 
any following passenger to ribands. His 
defense was that that position of the spade 
was ‘‘ recognized by the trade.” It seems 
certainly safer to carry it with the blade 
in front and depressed, as Mr. Winkle was 
made on a certain memorable occasion to 
carry his gun. But the question suggests 
another of much more general importance, 
namely, How should a man carry his um- 
brella when not in use? I don’t know how 
manhy eyes per week are put out by the or- 
dinary practice, but there must be a good 
many. The umbrella idiot has three ways 
of making himself dangerous to his fellow- 
creatures. One carries his weapon under 
his arm like the coal-heaver his shovel 





with the point behind; another in the 
same fashion with the point in front; and 
each of these sportsmen makes about 
the same ‘‘ bag”—a brace of eyesa day, 
perhaps, besides contusions; a third carries 
it like a bayonet at the charge, which is 
proved very effective in entering omnibus- 
es and in destroying young children. Why 
are not these criminal lunatics made to use 
their umbrellas as walking-sticks, a course 
which the poor coal-heavers cannot adopt? 

It must be a bad time for the hatters in St. 
Petersburg. The tall hat, which with us has 
become as much the sign of respectability 
as the keeping of a gig used to be, is there 
utterly discredited, because it is the favor- 
ite place with Nihilists for storing their 
bombs in. The wide-awake, once so dis- 
respectable, is now the sign of order. If 
this news be true, your Nihilist must be a 
desperate fellow, indeed, Imagine him in 
a gale of wind holding on to his hat—but 
not too hard—and pretending to be at his 
ease. To have abee in one’s bonnet must 
be nothing toit. Conceive the delicacy of 
touch with which he must salute his lady 
acquaintances! Picture to yourself his em- 
barrassment when the Russian equivalent 
to ‘God save the Queen” is being played. 
What does he do with it inchurch? Think 
of his horror when he finds it has been 
taken by mistake after an evening party, 
and especially of the poor gentleman who 
took it. The passengers by the Jersey pac- 
kets, Iremember, used to smuggle cigars 
in their tall hats, at Southampton; but 
bombs! 

‘““The evil which men do lives after 
them.” A Yorkshire divine has left no 
less than £150,000 to endow a new grammar 
school. I wonder whether he really meant 
to do good, or was he a misanthrope? If 
an usher ata school could ever have grown 
so rich, I should be inclined to think that 
hehad been an usher, and having been 
persecuted by boys all his life, had taken 
this magnificent revenge upon future gen- 
erations. 
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SPECULATIVE LEGISLATION. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER, 


THE Germans have lately invented a 
new department of social interest—social- 
politik, which is neither politics, political 
economy, nor social science. It is in fact 
a department of speculation as to legisla- 
tive measures which might be adopted to 
alter existing social relations. Any legis- 
lation which does not proceed out of ante- 
cedents, but is invented in order to attain 
to ideals, is necessarily speculative. It 
deals with unverified and unverifiable 
propositions, and lacks all guaranties of its 
practicability, or of the nature of its re- 
sults. It is, however, very easy and fas- 
cinating to plan such legislation. The en- 
terprise is sure to be popular, and remon- 
strances against it are sure to produce irri- 
tation. Such remonstrances imply that 
the speculators have undertaken too much 
or are too confident and self-assured. 

Nothing can be more antagonistic to 
the spirit of Anglo-American law than 
speculative legislation. That law is 
marked by slow and careful growth, his- 
toric continuity, practical sense, and aver- 
sion to all dogmatism and abstractionism. 
While it is as broad in its general maxims 
and generalizations as the facts will war- 
rant, and bold enough to draw all the de- 
ductions which legitimately follow, it re- 
fuses to assimilate unverifiable elements. 

Speculative legislation is really advo- 
cated by assertions which are predictions, 
and it is impossible to meet it by argu- 
ments which are other than contradictory 
predictions. But all men of sober thought 
and scholarly responsibility dislike to 
argue by predictions. 

The most remarkable case of specula- 
tive legislation in our history is the Inter- 
State Commerce Law; and, as it was not 
permitted to argue against it by predictions 
as to its effect, it is the more important to 
follow its workings closely. 

Twenty-five years ago it would have 
been impossible to pass such a law. Part 
of the people would have said at once that 
it was unconstitutional, and these would 
have brought at once the sound instincts 
of their political sense to bear upon it. 
The real argument against it is now, just 
what it always was and always will be, 
not that it produces one or another specific 





evil effect, but that it is opposed to the 
spirit of our institutions, wrong in princi- 
ple, and sure to produce evil effects 
whether the specific evils could be pre- 
dicted or not. 

At present, different interests are anx- 
iously watching its workings to sce 
whether they are to gain by itor not. 
They propose to take sides on it accord- 
ingly. But this only means that it will 
necessarily favor some interests at the’ 
expense of others, from which it follows 
that it must impair the prosperity and 
welfare of the commonwealth as a whole. 

It is said of the law that it has come to 
stay, and that we shall never go back to 
the old state of things. It is to be feared 
that this is true. It is one of the worst 
facts in the case. When such a law has 
produced its effects it has produced a dis- 
tortion on the industrialsystem. Industry 
adjusts itself as soon as possible to new 
conditions of any kind. When the dis- 
tortion is effected the chance of observing it 
has gone by. People get used to the new 
state of things. They suppose that it isthe 
natural and only proper state of things. 
Reform or improvement is blocked by in- 
ertia, habit, and tradition. Paper money 
and tariff are already instances of this. 
The new law is making another. 

“It has been observed that the effect of 
the law is the same as that of the protect- 
ive tariff on Ohio wool against Califor- 
nia wool. It goes much further than this. 
If it bars California wool out of the Eu- 
ropean market, it is protective on other 
California industries which hitherto have 
not paid so well as wool. The act will 
act as a protective tariff on all the sepa- 
rate local units or groups. It tends to 
divide the country up into separate econ- 
omic units with a tariff around each. 

Reasoning upon it in another way we 
reach the same result. There is no place 
in the world where railroads are as im- 
portant as on this North American conti- 
nent. It is a vast, solid piece of territory, 
cut by few water inlets when compared 
with Europe. Inside of it railroad com- 
munication is of commanding impor- 
tance. Solong as railroads are new, and 
their economic operation is as yet un- 
developed, this continent must be the 
scene of many rude and abrupt changes, 
vicissitudes, and difficulties due to the de- 
velopment of transportation. The general 
effect, however, has been to open up the 
whole continent to superficial settlement, 
to unify the whole continent in industrial 
organization, to make local division of 
labor, to establish the widest and most 
healthful, because freest, industrial 
organization that ever has existed. In 
doing this, railroads have often acted as if 
they laid one square mile over another, or 
asif they drew a remoter place nearer than 
a nearer one. By giving greater mobility 
to capital and population, they have dis- 
tributed and redistributed them; have 
concentrated or dispersed them as the 
forces might act. 

Now, to limit, counteract, and reverse 
the action of the roads, by the short-haul 
clause, which really antagonizes the most 
peculiar and important fact in the econ- 
omy of railroads, is to undo their action, 
and to force (if the act could be carried 
out) the production of approximately that 
state of things which would have existed 
if there had been no invention of the lo- 
comotive—viz., local economic units, 
each complete in itself, with low division 
of labor as between parts of the country, 
and less interchange of products between 
them. 

The fact that the industry of the country 
is producing food and raw materials only 
makes the mischief greater, for these prod- 
ucts cannot be produced on a large scale 
unless they are transported. ‘The act may 
put an end to passes, and limit railroad 
wars, but its effect is to destroy the trans- 
portation business. 

The act was one which nobody could 
construe. It was said that the Commission 
would construe it. They now decline to 
do so. They say they must wait for cases, 
with real parties in interest. Plainly here 
are two systems of jurisprudence and ad- 
ministration mixed together. On the ad- 
ministrative-regulative system, e. g., of 
Germany, the administrative body must 
establish ordinances and make known how 
it will act. It must solve the doubts of 





paties raffected, give them directions and 
relieve them of responsibility. It is the 
Anglo-American system to have noregula- 
tive-administrative officers, to leave ad- 
ministration to courts,.and to let courts 
act only on cases. The Anglo-American 
system leaves the citizen to consult his 
legal adviser on the law, and % act on his 
own responsibility, because it has left him 
free. If the law only defines terms and 
conditions of social and industrial life, it 
needs no regulative functionaries and has 
no place for them. Giving the citizen lib- 
erty, it holds him to responsibility.* If our 
Commission does nét interpret the law, 
what is it for? We have then only a blind 
enactment, and whatever course railroad 
officers take under it, they may find after 
two or three years of litigation, that they 
have made mistakes and incurred great 
liabilities. It is mischievous legislation to 
create any such situation. 

The act is also producing a pooling sys- 
tem stricter fhan any which voluntary 
agreement could establish. Railroad au- 
thority of the highest rank has asserted 
that the effect of pooling in England has 
been to arrest railroad improvements there 
for the last fifteen years. Its effect must 
be to stereotype existing arrangements as 
to facilities and prices. 

It is a characteristic of speculative legis- 
lation that it very generally produces the 
exact opposite of the result it was hoped to 
get from it. The reason is because the el- 
ements of any social problem which we do 
not know so far surpass in number and 
importance those which we do know that 
our solutions have far greater chance to be 
wrong than to beright. This act prom- 
ises to be another conspicuous illustration; 
perhaps a stronger one than any previous 
case, because in this case we did not know 
what we wanted to do, nor how we meant 
to do it, nor, when we got through, did 
we know what we had done. 

Legislation among us is far too easy for 
us to endure speculative legislation. 
Among us the legislative machinery can 
be set in motion too easily and too fre- 
quently. It is too easy for ignorant and 
irresponsible hands to seize the machinery. 
A notion which happens to catch popular 
fancy for a moment can be too readily 
translated into legislation. 
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COUNTRY OR CITY CHARGE? 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 





WE have been asked to advise a young 
man leaving the theological seminary as 
to the comparative advantage of a coun- 
try and a city charge. Without hesitation, 
and without making any exception in view 
of unusual abilities our young friend may 
possess, we commend the former. 

First of all, the graduate of even our best 
institutions should be warned against the 
delusion that any training in the schools 
can fully qualify him for his work. As a 
teacher of men, in this inquiring and skep- 
tical age, he will need to supplement what 
he has learned from lectures and text- 
books, by reading on a larger scale; by bal- 
ancing the opinions he has received from 
his instructors with those of other strong 
thinkers and accurate scholars who have 
surveyed the same truths from different 
standpoints; and, especially, by deep and 
honest meditation, making certain that 
while he has mastered the subject he is to 
deal with, they have really mastered him, 
in that they have become authoritative 
convictions, dominant, soul-swaying per- 
suasions. Now, this wisdom, as the old 
Rabbis used to say, ‘‘ cometh only by op- 
portunity of leisure.” A young minister 
should guard the opening years of his pub- 
lic life from incessant pulpit and pastoral 
obligations. His future strength will de- 
pend largely upon the hours he can now 
give to himself for that culture which 
comes only with the bowed head and the 
bended knees. A young physician or law- 
yer has advantage over the clergyman in 
this very respect; he cannot at once enter 
into full practice, and the years during 
which he is most discouraged, through 
lack of public appreciation of his worth, 
are afterward seen to have been the nur- 
sery of his ultimate success, in which he 
mastered the principles of his science as he 
could not have done if constantly occuftied 
in the sick-chamber or in the court-room. 
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It is the misfortune of the young ministéer 
that he is generally called from the semi- 
nary to ‘*‘ full practice” in his profession, 
having as many duties in his first as in his 
later settlements. Heis exceedingly un- 
wise if he does not avail himself of an op- 
portunity to avoid this, if such should 
arise. 

A country charge will, probably, allow 
a greater leisure for study. Even if the 
congregation be as exacting in their de- 
mands for good preaching, and his pas- 
toral calls as many as in the city, he will, 
nevertheless, be relieved from *‘ outside 
services,” which, in*the case of the city 
minister, exhaust all the time and energy 
that may be left after the routine duties of 
the week have been performed. It is not 
a rare experience for our metropolitan 
clergymen to average an address a day 
during the winter season, to say nothing 
of attendance upon all sorts of commit- 
tees, and the burden of care for the many 
interests they represent. No doubt such 
experience gives one tact, both in address- 
ing men and managing affairs; but it does 
not deepen one’s own nature. It keeps 
him informed upon topics of current re- 
ligious interest, but does not widen his 
knowledge of truth as illustrated in gen- 
eral history and expounded by the pro- 
foundest thinkers. For this he must read 
and think for himself, and for this he must 
have time unvexed by countless diver- 
sions. Without such self-culture the gen- 
erous mind wearies of its work. The feel- 
ing that he is not himself progressing, how- 
ever his popularity may be—that he is only 
resetting his old ideas in changing rheto- 
ric in order to hold the attention of his 
people—soon saps his energies. He longs 
for his summer vacation, not that he may 
rest, but read and think for his own men- 
tal satisfaction; and often those days which 
others devote to relaxation are with him 
days of intensest application, and during 
them he mines enough nuggets of thought 
to beat out over the remaining ten months. 
After a few years of such incessant work 
he longs to retire, and perhaps begins to 
show that lack of intellectual vigor which 
suggests to others that he should. Happy 
then is he if his own private means or the 
indulgence of his people enables him to 
tide over the threatening calamity by send- 
ing him toa ranch in Colorado, or fora 
ramble abroad. 

But in a country charge, though the 
quality of his work may be as high, it does 
not so use—or rather abuse—his time. 
Free from outside engagements, he has 
almost double the hours for his study. The 
long walks or rides between the homes of 
his parishioners give chance for quiet 
thinking, which is seed sowing for his 
brain. One of the most celebrated divines 
called the New England hills, among 
which he spent his early ministry, his 
‘* Midian and Arabiaand the ‘ mountains 
apart’ ” where the great things of God im- 
pressed themselves upon his soul as if 
through special revelation. AsI write, I 
am persuaded that the long distances be- 
tween the houses on yonder hill have had 
much to do with the prompting of those 
great thoughts which so enriched us all as 
they fell from the pen of Horace Bushnell, 
who spent his early ministry amid this glo- 
rious scenery where the natural seems to 
be domed by the supernatural. 

Another advantage of the rural over the 
city charge is in the better oppor- 
tunity it gives for intimate acquaint- 
ance with the religious needs and experi- 
ences of individual men and women. To 
know one person thoroughly will teach us 
more about human nature than to know a 
hundred superficially, or as we see them 
only inthe mass. But the city pastor has 
comparatively few chances of scanning 
hearts closely. Except in the cases of pro- 
tracted sickness he seldom gets near enough 
to the inner lives of his people to discover 
much of their individualities. Business 
men are unapproachable during the day; 
the children are at school during calling 
hours; the ladies are in parlor habit of 
mind as well as in parlor habit of body, 
and lengthened conversation is prevented 
by parlor interruptions. The evenings are 
usually occupied with public duties on the 
part of the clergyman, and with public 
entertainments or social visiting on the 
part of his people. The city minister sees 
men in crowds; he examines them in the 








then to ‘‘sample the lot” of humanity 
with which he deals. 

On the other hand, a country clergyman 
comes to know intimately the individual 
members of his flock. There are few with 
whom he has not at some time conversed 
by the hour. Familiarity induces unre- 
serve, and parishioners sitting under the 
roof-tree, and looking into the face of a 
pastor whom they know as a friend, will 
tell of their doubts, their temptations, 
their helpful thoughts and experiences, as 
few city ministers have ever heard them. 

The permanency of the people under a 
country pastor’s charge increases this op- 
portunity to learn men. The first of May 
does not break upa large section of his 
parish. He seldom calls for the sake of 
making a new acquaintance. He can trace 
the development of faith and Christian 
purpose ina single case from childhood, 
through the impulses of youth, into the 
settled principles and habits of mid- 
dle life, and, in some instances, follow 
the spiritual career until it bursts through 
old age into the glory of the better world. 
An old pastor calls the lives of his parish- 
ioners his ‘‘back-shelf commentaries on the 
Scripture,” from which he gets more sug- 
gestive hints on Bible doctrine and pre- 
cepts than from Lange or Meyer. Anofth- 
er says that his best sermons are prompted 
by his conversations with his people, and 
worked into shape while returning to his 
home, 

It may be that some would balance these 
advantages of a country charge by the as- 
sumed superior culture of a city congrega- 
tion, compelling the preacher to aim ata 
higher ideal in his sermons, and, at the 
same time, surrounding him with more re- 
fining influences. From a life-long min- 
istry inthe city and large acquaintance 
with country people, we would doubt the 
correctness of this estimate. In graces of 
manner, in quickness of business judg- 
ment, perhaps in artistic taste and infor- 
mation, city people may excel, but in 
strength of intellectuality, in ability to 
think about abstract subjects, in general 
information such as the library and the 
best periodicals supply—that is, in all that 
constitutes good listeners—the farmer's 
family are equal to the banker’s. In a lit- 
tle community of some 500 souls I have 
found that more books were taken from 
the village library than were drawn by a 
whole ward from the city library. New 
England may be exceptional in this re- 
spect, but in my rambles I find Taz INDE- 
PENDENT and The Century on the table, with 
Macaulay and Bancroft, Phillips Brooks and 
Bushnell on the shelves in the ordinary 
farm-houses. It is very certain that a city 
clergyman, invited to preach in a country 
church in this neighborhood, will makea 
mistake if he does not select his most 
thoughtful production, There may be 
country districts to which our description 
will not apply, but the ordinary rural 
charge will not fail, if the young preacher 
is able to appreciate his people, to supply 
all needed intellectual and spiritual stim- 
ulus. 
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THE OPENING OF WHITE RIVER 
SCHOOL. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


THE eleventh of January, 1887, was a 
memorable day in White River Camp. 
Eight years after the Government school- 
house had been put up, the Government 
school was to open. There was no éclat 
about it, however. Our preparations were 
simple. Mark, our janitor, built a fire; 
we improvised a *‘ teachers’ table” out of 
an old door and two saw-horses, hung up 
the little old blackboard with a large cut 
of ** a man” beside it, arranged the scanty 
seats to the best advantage, and provided 
plenty of warm water, soap, towels and 
combs! Our new flag, nailed to a rude 
pole, was mounted on the roof, but it 
could not be seen by all; and as we waited 
for the children to come, and wondered 
whether it was generally understood that 
school was to open that day, after all the 
delays and disappointments, we longed 
for a bell to send out its clear, unmistak- 
able summons into the unbroken stillness 
of the camp. One can scarcely imagine 
anything more lovely than the scene be- 
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fore us on such a cold winter morning; 


.the sunshine dazzlingly pure on the snow, 


the high lights and intense blue shadows 
of the bluffs, the dark fringe of trees 
against the dead white river, the thick 
wreaths of smoke curling lazily upward 
into the blue from one and another of the 
rude log cabins about us. Nor could-any- 
thing be imagined more utterly still, more 
dream-like, or rather trance-like,in its dead 
repose. 

The Indians are very late rigers in the 
winter time, and as we seldom saw any 
smoke from their cabins before nine 
o'clock, we felt that it was useless, at first, 
to attempt to open school at that hour; 
but we were determined not to be later 
than ten. (This was by railroad time, 
which is much earlier than sun time; and 
of course very few of the Indians have 
any time at all. Ihave seen but one other 
clock in camp, except the three belonging 
to our establishment!) Our children came 
straggling in by ones and twos, and the 
most of them were introduced to the wash- 
basin and the comb as their first lesson in 
school! Mr. Little Forked Tail came from 
the neighboring camp, two miles distant, 
in his big buffalo overcoat, leading a small 
son by either hand, and declaring himself 
in earnest about their education. They 
were only seven years old, and such queer 
looking little creatures—indescribably 
dirty, with hair of the wildest, and 
clothes three sizes too big for them; but 
with sparkling eyes and a brave little 
smile! We had discussed the vexed ques- 
tion of Dakota versus English, and had 
promised ourselves to use no word of 
Indian in the school, except when 
absolutely necessary to give some direc- 
tion, and to a certain extent in the open- 
ing exercises. We accordingly repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer together in Dakota and 
afterward in English (the little ones say- 
ing it after us word by word), and we sang 
a verse of an English hymn—* Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” Then came a short 
talk to the children, through our usual 
interpreter, and then we recorded the 
Indian patronymic, and gave them all 
English names—except two or three who 
had them already! In no case did we at- 
tempt to translate the Indian, regarding 
it as needless barbarity to fasten upon a 
child for life such a designation as Kills- 
his-Enemy, Eagle-Nation, or Ugly-Bear, 
in place of the liquid syllables of his na- 
tive tongue. The children accepted their 
new names with delight, and learned them 
with amazing readiness; and, as for us, 
we fell back upon pleasant associations— 


nor is it strange, perhaps, that so many of 


the most charming people in the world 
have namesakes in White River school. 

The greater part of our boys had been 
completely transformed in appearance, 
since the week before, by the simple proc- 
ess of hair-cutting. Yet it is not so sim- 
ple a thing as it seems for an Indian boy 
to cut his hair. It is a departure from 
Indian habits and customs so striking as 
to be fairly representative of the wish to 
begin a new life, and walk ‘‘ the white 
man’s road.” When a boy goes to board- 
ing-school he is compelled to have his hair 
cut, but with our boys it was wholly vol- 
untary. The prejudices of the parents on 
this point are often so strong that the two 
young men from Hampton, who acted as 
barbers—and very skillful amateurs they 
were—were not a little shy about taking 
the scissors in hand, and we were alla trifle 
excited when the first locks fell. The first 
little fellow who presented himself, how- 
ever—a determined mite of eight or nine 
years—was so sure that he wanted it done, 
that Sam told us in such a case no 
Indian parent would interfere. And they 
did not! Three or four, however, 
still hold out against the innovation, or 
their parents or grandparents do for them! 
They are beginning to look a little 
ashamed of the long braids—which we re- 
quire them to keep neatly arranged—and 
with the aid of a little gentle ridicule, I do 
not doubt that a very few weeks will wit- 
ness the change. 

In cleanliness there has been a marked 
improvement from day today. The basin 
and towel in the school-room—there is a 
separate wash-room provided, which has 
not as yet been furnished—are in less and 
less demand, as the boys and girls learn to 
come with clean faces and hands, We 








have bathed and dressed several of the 
little ones from top to toe, and sent them 
home as “‘ object lessons,” and we have 
given many lectures on the subject both 
to parents and children. The results are 
encouraging. It is my opinion that the 
Indian is naturally neat about his person, 
and learns with surprising facility the 
habits of civilized life in this regard. The 
Indian child does not require to be forci- 
bly separated from his home and parents, 
caged in a boarding-schocl and compelled 
to wash and dress as he should, as is the 
theory of so many who have inveighed 
against day-schools; he only needs a little 
encouragement and ‘‘showing how” to 
enlist his own self-respect in the attempt, 
and, in so doing, to raise the standard of 
the whole family. 

My theory in regard to clothing for the 
children who attend the day schools is 
that a little should be given them—most 
of it in the shape of materials to be made 
up in the sewing-school—and the parents 
encouraged and urged, if need be, to pur- 
chase the rest, which they can easily do if 
they are industrious and careful. I ac- 
cordingly presented my request for a 
small supply of gingham, flannel, needles 
and thread, from the Government ware- 
house, also for afew extra suits for the 
boys; but I was told that as no special es- 
timate had been made for this school it 
would be impossible to furnish anything 
of the sort. We therefore fell back upon 
the ‘‘ Missionary box,’ sent out to Miss 
Tileston from her church society, and upon 
the gifts of various friends, both of money 
and materials—even toa box of ‘ forty 
thousand imported sample buttons.” The 
belles of White River Camp will wear 
Paris buttons in their calico dresses; and 
if no two of them are exactly alike, they 
resemble each other closely enough to give 
a very stylish effect. 

It will be seen that I ought properly to 
modify what I said in my first letter— 
namely, that the mission work should 
be credited to the Mission, and the 
school work credited to the Govern- 
ment. Much of the school work has been 
done, if not directly by the Mission, yet 
through private aid, solicited and unso- 
licited. It has been no small task to col- 
lect, to acknowledge these gifts, to sort 
and arrange in orderly piles the heteroge- 
neous contents of boxes and barrels; and 
the girls’ sewing-school, which we consid- 
er an important part of our enterprise, 
and which holds its session for an hour 
every afternoon in the week, owes nothing 
at all to Uncle Sam for its establishment 
and maintenance up to this time. The 
girls are all making dresses for themselves; 
both girls and boys have been given a few 
articles of warm underclothing, and sev- 
eral of the smallest dressed complete in 
Knickerbockers or Kate Greenaway frocks, 
as the case might be. We have been care- 
ful to avoid giving the impression that the 
clothes are in any sensea reward for coin- 
ing to school, and are strongly of the 
opinion that in most cases no “bribe” is 
required. 

The two points which, at the outset, de- 
manded our closest attention, were the 
two upon which most stress has been laid 
by those who have condemned the day- 
school—aitendance and discipline. I mean 
that failure in these two things has 
seemed to many to be a foregone conclu- 
sion. I had no doubt of success; but I 
expected to work for it. Ina large major- 
ity of cases, the children want to come to 
school and the parents want them to come; 
the giant difficulty is not to persuade 
them of the worth of an education, but to 
overcome the careless, unsystematic habits 
of a life without knowledge of time, 
regular hours for doing anything, or the 
need of exactness in any particular. 
How can they be expected to realize that 
it makes any difference whether they come 
at ten o'clock or at twelve, every day, or 
three days out of five? At all events, they 
do not realize it. Even an educated Indian, 
who is in many respects quite up to the 
standard of civilization, and who, by his 
good sense and good feeling and good 
manners, has fairly led you to forget that 
he is an Indian, will often betray his inheri- 
tance in a manner peculiarly exasperating 
to the average American, by an ineradica- 
ble habit of never being ‘‘ on time.” It has 
been, accordingly, my first care to secure 
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a prompt and regular attendance, and by 
dint of much moral suasion, I can see a 
gradual, steady change for the better, 
which confirms me in my faith that ‘‘ the 
thing can be done.” The first step is to 
make school attractive; the second, to make 
the children come. I believe fully in 
compelling attendance, but think that, as 
a matter of fact, it is only needed asa 
last resort. I have actually met with but 
one case of obstinacy on the part of a 
father, and two or three on the part of 
wild boys, who, naturally enough, prefer 
shooting rabbits and sliding on the ice, to 
sitting in a school-room, without knowing 
much about the latter, however. Such 
‘cases require a little time and tact, and 
perhaps a gentle compulsion in the form 
of withdrawal of rations, a step justified 
iby the treaty of 68, and which has fre- 
quently been resorted to with success. 
We have not, as yet, employed any meas- 
ures severer than the visits of our benevo- 
lent policeman, whose duty it is to report 
at the school daily, receive the names of 
absentees and ‘‘look them up” at their 
homes, a duty which we, too, undertake 
as often as possible, and usually with good 
results. 

Mr. Ryan, Superintendent of Indian 
schools, says in his last report, that ‘‘ at 
first but little is accomplished, and per- 
haps for days and weeks not a single In- 
dian child has been induced to attend” the 
day school. At the end of the first week, 
without visits or persuasion of any sort, I 
had thirty-three children on roll. Now, 
at the end of seven weeks, I have forty- 
six. Several are sick, and several more 
temporarily absent—the Indians are given 
to much visiting—but the usual attendance, 
except in very severe weather, is twenty- 
three or twenty-four. I am not at all 
satisfied with this result; but I look upon 
it as a fair beginning. 

The question of discipline in the school- 
room resolves itself into much the same 
elements as the question of attendance. 
The Indian children are eager to learn, 
and mean to behave well, but they are 
restless little creatures, totally unaccus- 
tomed to the self-restraint involved in sit- 
ting still, and to the self-control required 
for orderly and uniform movements. 
Accordingly, a large share of time and 
force has been expended upon simple drill 
in marching, movement, songs, and exer- 
‘cises, calisthenics, military facings and 
salutes—anything which would aid us in 
teaching prompt and simultaneous action, 
and at the same time break up and brighten 
the school routine. As might be expected, 
there is a marked improvement in order 
and discipline. We have had no trouble 
with the girls—the boys are much harder 
to manage and give us anxious moments 
—but even the wildest are amenable like 
other boys, to patience and a determina- 
tion to win them to their own best selves. 

LOWER BRULE AGENCY, DAK. 
Sot 
OBSTACLES TO LUTHERAN RE- 
UNION IN AMERICA. 


BY PROF. H. E. JACOBS, D.D., 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, P HILA- 
DELPHIA. 

In a paper read before the Lutheran, 
Diet of 1877, we maintained that there was 
probably a special office for each of the 
general bodies of Lutherans in this coun- 
try to fulfill. This is still our opinion. 
Their mere independence of one another 
does not of itself constitute them hostile 
camps. Common interests may often be 
far better administered by ecclesiastical 
bodies, entirely separate and distinct, than 
in an organic union unable to accommo- 
date itself to the peculiar circumstances of 
its component parts, except by such gen- 
eral action as by its very indefiniteness is 
unproductive of any valuable results. 
Even were we to admit that there is an 
underlying doctrinal unity among all 
synods in America, this no more deter- 
mines that there should be an immediate 
coalescence of their elements into one or- 
ganic body, than that several congrega- 
tions of the same denomination in the 
same place should always merge their 
separate existence into that of one large 
congregation, though still retaining if 
necessary, a number of houses of worship; 
or that the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches in Canada should unite with 
their brethren in the United States, 








Lutheran Church policy is thoroughly 
congregational. We are the very lowest 


of low churchmen ini the sense in which. 


the term is generally used. The congre- 
gation is the ultimate unit of organiza- 
tion. Whenever there are two believers 
using the same pure Word and sacraments, 
there is truly a Christian church, having 
all the powers and rights of the Church 
Universal. If we enter into the examina- 
tion of the subject, with the conception of 
the word ‘‘Church” generally found 
among others, we have only ‘‘ Lutheran 
churches” rather than ‘‘a Lutheran 
Church.” This principle is enunciated 
in the very opening words of the first 
article of the Augsburg Confession, 
while it is more amply elaborated in the 
Smalcald Articles. Yet While our fathers, 
in their contest with Rome, denied the 
necessity of any connection of a congrega- 
tion with a wide-spread external organi- 
zation of congregations, there is no dis- 
pute concerning the desirability of the 
association of as large a number of con- 
gregations as possible, for mutual aid in 
the various wider spheres of Church work: 
hence our synodical and general bodies, 
whose action with us is either advisory, or 
binding only so long as the congregation 
may see fit to remain in their connection. 
We, therefore, do not place the same 
stress as many others upon unity of ex- 
ternal organization; but regard it only asa 
matter of expediency to be desired or to 
be shunned, to be adopted or rejected ac- 
cording to the degree in which such organ- 
ization promotes the confession of the 
common Lutheran faith, and its efficient 
diffusion and application. 

There are now in America about eight 
thousand congregations, of which six thou- 
sand are in four general organizations. 
About five hundred of the remainder are 
gathered into two synods, each of which 
might properly be ranked in size and in- 
fluence with the general organizations, 
while ten weak independent bodies com- 
prise the rest. It is certainly a matter for 
thanksgiving that the various Lutheran 
elements have centralized to such an ex- 
tent and that there are very few entirely 
independent churches. The question which 
THE INDEPENDENT has asked us to discuss, 
is manifestly intended to have reference to 
the still further aggregation of these vari- 
ous bodies around one common center. 

If our faith were one, and our circum- 
stances and relations essentially the same, 
if we had a homogeneity of elements and 
origin and history like that which prevails 
in nearly all the entirely American com- 
munions about us, a union at no distant 
day could readily occur. The first ques- 
tion then is as to whether these several 
bodies be in the unity of one and the same 
faith. Its answer comprehends more than 
that of such general unity as may be 
found where the very least amount of the 
revealed truth necessary for salvation is 
accepted. The question is not concerning 
the very least consistent with salvation, 
but concerning the full acceptance of all 
that which the Lord has charged the 
Church to teach, concealing nothing, omit- 
ting nothing. It is not concerning unity 
in the generic Christian faith, but con- 
cerning unity in the Lutheran faith. It is 
concerning the acceptance of distinctive 
Lutheran doctrines, the maintenance of 
which requires the separate and independ- 
ent existence of the Lutheran Church, and 
alone justifies the continuance of the Lu- 
theran name and distinctively Lutheran 
institutions and agencies. We insist on 
the right of private judgment; but at the 
same time testify that when, in the exer- 
cise of this right, men are convinced that 
the faith confessed by the Lutheran Church 
is not true, they are in duty bound to sepa- 
rate from those who maintain it, and to 
unite with those with whom they are in 
inner harmony. Nothing but constant 
discord must result, where those are 
classed together who do not really belong 
together. 

Closely related to this is the question 
concerning identity in the confession of 
faith. Asin all associations for mutual 
co-operation, there must be a clear and 
explicit statement of the terms of the 
union, so also here. Confessions of faith, 
like all other articles of agreement, are to 
be subscribed in such a way, that there 
can be no ambiguity concerning what is 





understood as their meaning: We must 
have identity not only in the document 
recognized and indorsed as the confession 
of faith, but also in the interpretation put 
upon that document. The value of the 
Augsburg Confession is not in its words 
but in the-doctrine which its words are 


meant toteach. Any agreement to receive 


the very same words, and then to disagree 
concerning that which its words are meant 
to convey, can give no assurance of unity 
in the faith. It is not enough that the 
various Lutheran bodies hold to the one 
Augsburg Confession, but the questions 
back of this are, as to whether there is 
divergence in the understanding of this 
Confession, and, then, as to whether this 
divergence is so serious as to render mu- 
tual co-operation impossible. That such 
divergence exists, no one denies. Some 
understand their subscription to apply only 
to the fundamental doctrines contained in 
the Confession, and then leave the ques- 
tion open as to what are, and what are not 
fundamentals. Such subscription is apt 
to be construed by the individual as mean- 
ing that whatever he receives is funda- 
mental, and whatever he does not receive 
is non-fundamental. Others profess to 
receive the entire Confession, but differ in 
its interpretation, some insisting upon its 
historical sense, as shown by the history 
of the formulation of its articles, the rec- 
ords of the controversies which occa- 
sioned them, and the interpretations of its 
composer, his colleagues, and the concur- 
rent testimony of approved Lutheran 
teachers for centuries; and some even 
claiming that every individual subscriber 
may attach to it his own interpretation, 
and that to question this is to assail the 
right of private judgment. Some main- 
tain that all its articles are to be received; 
others that the articles on abuses are not 
to be required. Some maintain that 
agreement concerning the main heads of 
doctrine contained in each article is suffi- 
cient; others go to the extreme of demand- 
ing assent even to illustrations, argu- 
ments, ete., and still others to inferences 
deduced from the confessions, even though 
they be not confessionally stated. If there 
is ever to be any union all these questions 
must be definitely settled at the very be- 
ginning. To leave them in indefiniteness 
means only to give occasion for number- 
less misunderstandings and controversies. 
“Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” 

Yet even when sufficient unity of faith 
and confession for mutual co-operation has 
been attained, unity of organization may 
be for a long time delayed. Were we all 
of one nationality, or had the process of 
Americanization progressed equally, the 
question would be much simplified. But 
as the Lutheran faith is almost cosmopol- 
itan, and as the ends of the earth are meet- 
ing in this land, our Lutheran elements 
are of many nationalities. We have Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Ice- 
landers, Finns, Russians, Bohemians, 
Dutch, etc. The ancestors of some emi- 
grated to this country over two hundred 
years ago, and not long after the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Almost every year since then 
has added its new layer to the original 
stock; and in later years the numerical in- 
crease of foreign elements has been so 
overwhelming, that it is largely from this 
source that we double our membership 
every fourteen years. Those who were 
members of our churches in 1860, and 
their descendants,are greatly in the minor- 
ity among those recorded in our calendars 
and year-book for 1887. Those longest in 
this country have caught its spirit, in 
some respects for the better, in others for 
the worse, and their religious life, mode of 
thought, and ideas concerning Church op- 
erations have been more or less colored by 
what they have learned from the more influ- 
ential denominations about them. Once it 
seemed as though our members, as fast as 
anglicized, would drift into the Episcopal 
Church, which is even termed, in some of 
our old records, ‘‘The English Lutheran 
Church”; in other places and at other 
times the Methodist influence was strongest 
With the return on all sides to a stricter 
Lutheran faith, there has not been a com- 
plete disappearance of all elements devel- 
oped in the period when there was little 
interest felt in the distinctive life of the 
Church; and it is to be feared that there 





are still among us those who have more 
sympathy with their American brethren 
of other faiths, than for their brethren in 
the faith of other nationalities. 

Besides this, the successive waves of im- 
migration have brought with them the 
peculiarities of Church life prevalent at 
the time in the Lutheran Churches of vari- 
ous European countries. For there is no 
other bond of unity between Lutheran 
Churches throughout the world, except 
that found in the possession of the one, 
common Lutheran faith. Hence there is 
every variety of Church government, epis- 
copal, presbyterial, consistorial, congrega- 
tional; of orders of Church worship, with 
a full liturgy in some lands, and with 
Puritanic simplicity in others; and of 
various details of internal regulation, 
whose divergences reappear here all the 
more prominently because of the contvast. 
The union of Church and State in some 
Lutheran countries has determined a 
Church polity in utter violation of consist- 
ent Lutheran principles; and though its 
evils are recognized, and their new free- 
dom here to administer their churches ac- 
cording to the Gospel is highly appre- 
ciated, there must necessarily be a period 
of experimentation, characterized by oc- 
casional extremes, in reaction from the 
old bondage, until ministers, congrega- 
tions and synods have fully adjusted 
themselves to their new relations, and 
learned how, within the sphere of or- 
ganized effort, on the one hand to be 
faithful to their convictions, and, on the 
other, most efficiently to apply them. 
Nor are nativisms so readily relinquished. 
National antipathies and jealousies reap- 
pear, even when the native land has been 
forever forsaken. The common Lutheran 
faith is not always sufficient to imsure 
harmony among brethren of the several 
Scandinavian countries. A congregation, 
not only of one faith, but of one language, 
has been known to divide on what seemed 
at a distance to be a question of principle, 
when a closer examination showed that it 
was only the issues of the Franco-Ger- 
manic war that were involved in the con- . 
tention between one side coming originally 
from Alsace, and another from Mecklen- 
burg. 

The oldest synods, too, find them- 
selves encumbered with many defects 
arising from conditions prevailing with- 
in them many years ago. Prominent 
among these are the rationalizing ten- 
dency succeeding the days of Muhlen- 
berg and Kunze, and the influences 
arising from the insufficient religious in- 
struction of the people in the rural districts 
when one pastor would serve a large num- 
ber of churches, and opportunity to hear | 
the Gospel was given often scarcely more 
than once a month. Religious indifferent- 
ism, enrooted in successive generations, 
cannot be at once supplanted by all the 
conditions of normal Church life. Great 
patience must be exercised by pastors be- 
fore they see any approaches to the ideal 
of which they have in view. They dare 
not desert their people, but must deal with 
them in all kindness and consideration, in 
the hope that the next generation may 
show a great advance upon the position of 
their fathers. On the other hand, other 
synods have started afresh, with an en- 
tirely new population, suspicious of, rather 
than influenced by, prevalent American 
Church life, and without any of the em- 
barrassments from which the older synods 
suffer. Such bodies can at once pursue a 
more direct and seemingly more consistent 
course, in excluding abuses, and realizing 
more speedily their ideal. For the time 
being, the very separation of such bodies 
may not be an unmixed evil; although the 
hour will undoubtedly come for the ideals 
of the youthful period of the latter class 
of bodies to be greatly modified by the 
maturer judgment of advancing years and 
wider experience amidst their new sur- 
roundings. 

There are also local interests that may 
demand temporary isolation. Such seems 
to be the state of the Southern churches, 
which are thought by those best informed, 
to require a development according to the 
necessities of their own inner life, and 
without being retarded by outside compli- 
cations. What may thus be considered 
best for a number of churches grouped 
locally, may also be applied to others 
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grouped according to 
tions. 

Yet none of these obstacles are absolutely 
insurmountable. Nor do any of these 
considerations prove that ultimate organic 
unity, as the true expression and result of 
an inner unity on the basis of a clear con- 
fession of the Lutheran faith, is not to be 
devoutly wished and earnestly prayed for. 
The greatest danger is, lest in anxiety for 
such a consummation, men, by their pre- 
cipitancy, retard the very object in view. 
No true union can be forced by man’s arts 
and efforts. If itis to be enduring, it is 
the work of decades, and not of years or 
months. It must be brought about by the 
silent and gradual working of God’s Spirit, 
in the calm and prayerful study of his 
Word, and through that love to brethren 
which is ever present where there is true 
love to Christ.. Such fraternal love must 
necessarily precede all efforts for organic 
union, and render it possible for each to 
respect the convictions and peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the others,even though for a 
while they dwell apart. When the repre- 
sentative men of the several bodies can 
meet together eye to eye, for the com- 
parison of opinions and the frank, candid, 
unembarassed examination of the issues 
involved, not necessarily in a _ public 
assembly where the excitement of debate 
and pride of opinion are apt to assert 
themselves, bnt in some such mformal 
way as in the joint meeting of the liturgi- 
cal committees in 1885, a most important 
advance will be made. But until there is 
some such plan pursued, manifesting an 
antecedent spirit of love and respect, all 
agitation of the question of external unity 
can result only in making its realization 
the more difficult. 


Biblical Research. 


THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA. 


BY SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D.,LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

THE place of crossing the Red Sea is a very 
important factor in ascertaining the route 
of the Exodus. Mr. C. R. Gillett has re- 
cently discussed the subject in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. His second article, devoted to 
“the barrier of Chaluf” and referring largely 
to my volume, “ From Egypt to Sinai,” 
seems to call for some attention. The im- 
portance of the geographical question should 
warn us against the hasty adoption of new 
theories, and the singular and sudden col- 
lapse of the noted theory of Herr Brugsch, 
advocating with a great display of learning 
and plausibility, a passage by the Serbonian 
Bog, should enforce the caution. 

Now, scholarly men from Robinson to 
Ebers, Palmer and Schaff, have found a 
‘route that conforms remarkably to certain 
existing facts of locality, near the head of 
the present Gulf of Suez. They concede 
some silting up of the northern end of the 
gulf,though not necessarily to any very great 
distance, certainly not in historical times, to 
the Bitter Lakes. They do not advance any 
theory of a different geological adjustment 
from the present, but accepting facts sub- 
stantially as they are they find and offer on 
the basis of these facts, an easy explanation. 
It is, therefore, hardly suitable for Mr. Gil- 
lett to speak of them ag trying to “ bolster 
upatheory.” The theory is introduced in 
the place of facts by those who refuse to 
accept the existing geological relations. 
They (Dr. Dawson and some others) assert 
that the southern part of the Isthmus of 
Suez, including the hights of Chaluf, which 
now cut off the plain and Gulf of Suez from 
the Bitter Lakes, has been gradually ele- 
vated within historic times, and that for- 
merly these lakes were part of the gulf, which 
would thus have extended about fifty miles 
further north. Consequently the crossing 
of the sea would have been much 
further north; for the claim is that this ele- 
vation did not take place in the movement 
of the Tertiary era (to which Dr. Hulliscon- 
strained to ascribe the base of the Mokattam 
and Altaka range, Miocene Tertiary), but 
since the Exodus. The men who assert this 
different arrangement in historic times, cer- 
tainly are bound to show it, and not merely 
to express their opinion. 

I heard ‘uis view ably stated by De Les- 
seps at his breakfast-table in Ismailiya in 
1873, and still have the pencil-sketch he 
drew at the time. I have read what M. Ritt 
and Drs. Dawson and Hull have written in 
its advocacy, The arguments of the latter 
two I have laid before so competent a geolo- 
gist as Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, and he con- 
firms me in the belief that they fail make 
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acase. On the other hand, there are certain 
other facts, largely historical, which, being 
out of the province of these gentlemen, they 
seem to have overlooked, and which appear 
to be incompatible with their theory. 

Mr. Gillett falls at once into a singular 
error, when in his second article he pro- 
nounced the barrier of Chaluf to be “‘ sand, 
not rock,” “ a sand bank.” (His italics.) It 
certainly contains sand, predominantly on 
the top. But so common a book as Coan’s 
‘* Egypt,” or Murray’s ‘“‘ Guide Book,’”’ would 
have informed him of the ‘52,000 cubic yards 
of rock blasted and cleared away”’ here in 
cutting the canal, equal to a mass 60 feet 
wide, fifteen feet high and 1,560 feet or 
nearly a quarter of a mile long. Baede- 
ker’s ‘‘ Guide,” Fraas, and Dr. Hull, all speak 
of this rock. I have lying before me, as I 
write, the entire section of the Suez Canal 
from the Bitter Lakes to Suez, drawn on a 
large scale for the Canal Company and 
kindly presented to me by M. Mauriac, their 
enginecr, in 1873, which shows in the Chaluf 
cutting, ‘‘ gypseous rock,”’ *“‘ soft rock,” and 
‘hard rock,” a section of the latter running 
from the bottom nearly to the top of the cut- 
ting. It was found to be, as Murray says, 
‘*a serious obstacle.’’ 

The region, including this barrier, appears 
to be clearly of Tertiary date. So Fraas, 
whom Dr. Hull calls ‘a keen observer,’’ de- 
clared, and he proved it by the teeth of the 
Carcharodon megalodon found in one of 
the lime-stone strata at Chaluf—teeth such 
as occur in Sicily and Malta in the Miocene. 
De Lesseps and M. Mauriac both mentioned 
to me this fact. Dr. Dawson does not ques- 
tion the Tertiary character of the formation; 
but, as has been said, he and Dr. Hull 
claim that its elevation does not date, like 
other elevations in Egypt, from Tertiary 
times, but from historic times. But as they 
fail to make a showing to the satisfaction of 
my friend, Professor Hitchcock, I shall con- 
tinue for the present to regard this barrier 
as a barrier also to their theory. 

But there is positive evidence in conflict 
with the theory. The head of the gulf ap- 
peared not to have changed essentially as 
far back as we can find historic indication, 
which is up to the Christian era and some 
hundreds of years beyond. The ruins of 
the town of Clysma lie just north of Suez, 
within a very short distance of present 
lagunes of the gulf. The town .was men- 
tioned by Lucian, and again in the eleventh 
century by Ptolemy, was known to the 
Arabs as Kolzum, and its identity is in- 
dicated by the name still given to the spot 
by the Arabs, Kom-el-olzum. On the other 
side of the canal, in the same latitude, but 
perhaps three miles away, the Canal Com- 
pany’s map shows the “ ruines d’une ville,” 
which Baedeker, with good reason, assumes 
as those of Arsinoe, a city that existed in 
the time of Strabo, being mentioned by 
him as near the terminus of the ancient 
Cahal. His statement as to the terminus is 
confirmed by the traces of ‘‘the ancient 
canal of the Pharaohs,’ as laid down on the 
Canal Company’s map, running along close 
upon the western side of the Suez Canal and 
the present lagunes to a spot scarcely half a 
mile from Suez. The same map also indicates 
on the eastern side of the Suez Canal, and 
parallel to it, northwest of the ruins of 
Arsinoe, the “vestiges d’une ancienne 
route,” running northward, and only three- 
fourths of a mile east of the old canal. This 
close circumscription of the northern end of 
the Gulf of Suez, thus dates back not only 
to the Christian era, but some five hundred 
years beyond, or two-thirds of the interval 
toward the Exodus. 

Again, there is not such an elevation of 
the land at the southern part of the isthmus 
as Dr. Dawson’s theory claims. He says: 
‘There are some geological reasons for the 
belief that there has been in modern times a 
slight elevation of the isthmus on the south- 
ern side, and probably a slight depression on 
the northern side.’’ Without questioning 
the depression on the northern side, the ele- 
vation on the south side does not appear. 
The average hight of the whole plain of 
Suez, extending to the hights of Chaluf, is 
now but about four feet above the level of 
the sea. 
tions being informed that “ large surfaces of 
this plain are inundated on occasion of high 
tides and easterly winds.’’ I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the water lying beside the 
canal several miles from the gulf. The sup- 
posed elevation must therefore by the 
theory, be arrested at Chaluf,and actually not 
extended to the “south side” of the isth- 
mus. 
Dr. Hull writes, “slow and gradual,” it is 
for him to show why no part of the plain 
south of Chaluf, some twelve miles in ex- 


tent, participated in the upheaval, nor shows | 


any signs of it. 

Again, the flow of the Nile water finds its 
way to the Red Sea, as in the times of the 
Pharaohs, and, it would appear, on substan- 


Indeed, Dr. Dawson himself men- | 


And if this supposed elevation was, as | 





tiantially®the same level. The modern 
sweet-water canal, from the Nile to Suez, 
follows almost the same line with the an- 
cient canal (which will presently be men- 
tioned more fully) and in some places coin- 
cides with it. There are at present three 
locks in this canal between Ismailiya and 
Suez, and one at Suez; just as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus (!, 33) that there were locks 
in the ancient canal, although he erronously 
supposed that they were to prevent the sea 
from flowing into the river. The water-flow 
is thus substantially as it was before the 
Christian era. 

Again, the existence of this ancient canal, 
of which the traces lead down to the present 
head of the gulf, is inexplicable if the gulf 
and its navigation then extended fifty 
miles further north. It wasa useless labor 
and expenditure. But it is abundantly 
proved that the canal, constructed by Seti I, 
or Rameses II, or by both, running east 
from Bubastis (Zagazig), was extended long 
before the Christian era south to the gulf, 
where, as has been already said, it can, or 
could recently, be traced just north of Suez. 
We can go back historically, at one stride, 
three-quarters of the time intervening since 
the Exodus, and find that canal extending 
to the present Gulf of Suez. For Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle, Strabo, Pliny, while differing 
in some details, inform us that it was dug 
as early as the time of Darius (about B.c. 
520), some of them say earlier. The last 
three say, indeed, that he did not complete 
it. But Herodotus, who was a century ear- 
lier than the oldest of them, and who had 
traveled through this region, says that he 
did complete it; and that this statement is 
correct appears from the fact that along the 
line of this part of the old canal there have 
been found three monuments of Darius— 
one at Serapeum, one midway to Suez, the 
third (inscribed with his name) not more 
than three miles northof Suez. Herodotus, 
indeed, describes the whole course of the 
canal, and carries it back still another cen- 
tury to thetime of Pharaoh Necho II (as 
does Strabo), about 610 B. c., adding, how- 
ever, that it wasagain excavated by Darius. 
The canal was required and used then, 
2,500 years ago, or within some 700 years of 
the time of the Exodus, as the date is now 
commonly reckoned. 

Again, as far back as we can get evidence 
—and it covers about the same length of 
time—the Bitter Lakes existed as such. 
Strabo, attributing the canal to the same 
Necho, and asserting itsextension tothe Red 
Sea,the Arabian Gulf, and the city of Arsinoe, 
says that “it flows through the so-called 
Bitter Lakes, which formerly were bitter; 
but when the canal was cut were changed 
by mingling of the river {water], and are 
now abounding in fish and full of lake 
birds.’”” The complete isolation of these 
Bitter Lakes during their entire existence, 
and their non-extension at any time to the 
south of Chaluf, is apparently indicated by 
the fact that in the greater basin of these 
lakes there was found an elliptical bank of 
salt, seven miles long and five feet thick (in 
one place seven feet); and though this rose 
somewhat above the level of the canal 
bottom, no trace of such a stratum of salt 
appears in any part of the section of the 
canal, through the entire twenty-five miles 
between it and the Gulf of Suez. 

Once more: Herodotus, who had traveled 
over much of Egypt, including this region, 
gives the width of the isthmus at a figure 
which shows it to be undiminished since his 
time, about 450 B.c. His account is impor- 
tant enough, as showing the exactness of his 
information, to quote unabbreviated. (I use 
Rawlinson’s rendering.) After speaking of 
the completion of the ancient canal by 
Darius, he proceeds: ‘‘ The water is derived 
from the Nile, which the canal leaves a little 
above the city of Bubastis [Zagazig] near 
Patumos [Pithom], the Arabian town, being 
continued thence till it joins the Red Sea. 
At first it is carried along the Arabian side 
of the Egyptian plain as far as the hills 
opposite Memphis, whereby the plain is 
bounded, and in which lie the great stone- 
quarries; here it skirts the base of the hills, 
running in a direction from west to east, 
after which it turns and enters a narrow 
pass, trending southward from this point 
until it enters the Arabian Gulf. From the 
Northern Sea to that which is called the 
Southern or Erythrean, the shortest and 
quickest passage, which is from Mt. Casius, 
the boundary between Egypt and Syria, to 
the Gulf of Arabia, is a distance of exactly 
1,000 furlongs [114 miles]. But the way by 
the canal is much longer on account of the 
crookedness of itscourse.’”’ The description, 
though brief, remarkably conforms to the 
facts as now witnessed. From Bubastis the 
line of the old canal runs parallel to the 
Mokattam range of hills, almost exactly 
from west to east. Then it turns south and 
soon enters what may be called a narrow 
pass between Jebel Geneffé and the Bitter 





Lakes, some fifteen miles long and in the 
narrowest place about a mile and a half 
wide, and thence passes on to the gulf. He- 
rodotus makes the breadth of the isthmus, 
however, even greater than it proves to be by 
modern exact measurement. The length of 
the Suez Canal from sea to sea is one hun- 
dred miles by the Company’s measurement, 
while an air line from Mt. Casius to the gulf 
is, by Brugsch’s map, about eighty-two 
miles. The precise line of travel which He- 
rodotus describes is not easy’ to determine, 
whether, as Rawlinson suggests, by the 
river and the canal, or partly by the land 
route, or by the canal connections, which 
Strabo describes as extending through the 
Sethroite nome toward and beyond Pelu- 
sium. By such a passage as the last men- 
tioned, also entering the southern canal at 
Phacusa [Fakus], which Strabo makes its 
northern terminus, the distance would easily 
correspond to that given by Herodotus. But 
whatever may be the explanation, by no 
conceivable combination can he be supposed 
to convert a distance of fifty miles intoa 
hundred and fourteen; and the breadth of 
the isthmus appears to have been essentially 
the same then as now. 

For these reasons I do not accept the un- 
proved opinion that there has been an eleva- 
tion of the southern part of the isthmus in 
historic times and a crossing of the Red Sea 
many miles north of its present limits. It 
seems to me to be at best but a conjecture 
which historic evidence and existing facts 
render at present inadmissible. When the 
proof is furnished, and the objections over- 
come, it will be time enough to adopt it. 


Sine Arts. 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 
Il. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 


MANY admirable portraits are included in 
this exhibition besides the two I have al- 
ready noticed. One of the most excellent 
and at the same time charming, is Mr. Alden 
Weir’s head of a young girl, painted with 
beautiful simplicity, very vital in aspect 
and full of tender yet manly sentiment. 
Mr. Weir also sends a vigorous portrait of 
his brother. Mr. Eakins contributes several 
portraits, all of them strong, and the small, 
full-length of a lady with a dog, extremely 
interesting, despite its lack of charm. Mr. 
Bunker has signed one of the strongest 
works in the room—the seated half-length 
figure of a lady in black. In composition 
and in color it is almost ascetic, judged by 
the standard of taste which seems too often 
tothink to be “a picture” a portrait can- 
not be too ‘‘decoratively’’ conceived. But 
itis welcome for this very fact; perhaps a 
study of it will prove to certain clever paint- 
ers also represented in this exhibition, that 
it is well after all to make the selected 
human face the center of interest and allow 
nothing else to come into rivalry with it. 
Mr. Chase’s portrait of a lady in a brown 
walking-dress is very clever and fresh and 
bold, giving an _ impression rather 
than a detailed representation of the 
model but undoubtedly a very faith- 
ful one. Itis the glimpse of a lady as we 
might see her passing in the street rather 
than an interpretation of the woman as her 
friends may know her. And as such it af- 
fords an interesting contrast to Mr. Bun- 
ker’s picture which isa serious, sympathetic 
and complete study of the deeper meanings 
which a face contains. In his portrait of his 
sister—a child dressed in white—Mr. Chase 
is again somewhat impressionistic but with 
more indication of character and with an 
admirable expression of vitality in tke 
drawing of the figure. 

Hanging near this last is Mr. LaFarge’s 
beautiful study of a girl reading, painted a 
number of years ago and recalling a little, 
perhaps, the days when Couture’s influence 
was strong. But by this I would not be 
understood te hint at any imitativeness of 
mood or manner—only to say that 
the color is very strong yet tender, the tone 
very rich and harmonious, and the treat- 
ment very solid. It is a truly charming 
work, and across the room we find another 
from the same hand which is as charming in 
a different way. This little picture, showing 
the ‘“‘Lady of Shallot’’ floating down the 
river in her little boat, draped in purple and 
under a glowing late sunset sky, is a very 
marvel of true and vivid sentiment and of 
coloristic beauty. The best work contributed 
by Mr. Kenyon Cox seems to me a small 
and simple portrait of a little girl. His 
large composition called “ Art and Poetry” 
has many points of excellence, but seems a 
little ungenuine in feeling, and has hardly 
araison d’étre as an independent picture. 
It is, in fact, the reproduction of one of the 
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designs executed to illustrate Rosetti’s 


“Blessed Damozel.”” A number of other 
portraits would demand much praise were 
the space at my command indefinitely elas- 
tic. But I must pass to the landscapes, 
which also include many things of the 
highest interest. 

Chief among them for pure poetical in- 
terest is Mr. Albert Ryder’s ‘ Moonlight,” 
with its straining horses drawing a wagon 
up a wooded hillside. The theme is little in 
this picture—the treatment everything. It 
is one of those products which cannot be 
analyzed, which can only be felt, which per- 
haps will not be very strongly felt by eyes 
enamored of realities only, but which by 
poetry loving minds will be felt with ex- 
traordinary force. 

At the opposite artistic pole to this is the 
winter landscape of Mr. Walter Palmer, 
which seems to me a most astonishing per- 
formance. It is not quite so charming at 
first sight as the winter landscape by the 
same hand which recently won a prize at 
the Academy. But I think it is still more 
individual and impressive, and it grows in 
charm the longer one looks at it. Portray- 
ing a pool of water, edged by a high bank 
covered with thin pine trees,and having as 
a background, a distant hillside lighted by 
the sun while the foreground is in sun- 
flecked shadow, it gives the forms and col- 
ors of the scene with extraordinary accuracy, 
the clear atmosphere—which is so clear that 
it seems almost non-existent—with wonder- 
ful truth, and the sunshine with a brilliancy 
like Nature’s. It is so simply true and so 
vivid that we are reminded, in a certain 
sort, of French Impressionist products. But 
in method it is very different from these, 
being as full in detail as they are summary, 
and as agreeable in surface as they are rough 
and eccentric looking. In short, it is an im- 
pression as quickly caught and faithfully 
preserved as any of theirs, but one in which 
minor as well as major facts have been 
noted, forms as well as colors; and one 
which instead of being painted asa mere im- 
pression is ‘‘carried as far’’ as any merely 
labor-loving artist could desire. One feels, 
in looking at it as though one were looking 
at the real sccne; and this is surely a sen- 
tence of praise when the result can, as in 
this case, be called consummately artistic as 
well as true. 

Mr. Homer Martin’s work is always first 
of all poetic, and never more so than in his 
large canvas in this exhibition called ‘“ Be- 
hind the Dunes, Lake Ontario.’”’ To my 
mind, however, its beauty would be greater, 
its poetry more entire, had the blackened 
trunks in the foreground been omitted. 
Mr. Coffin’s large moonlight landscape is 
dignified and charming in color; Mr. Chase’s 
little view in Prospect Park is graceful, 
spirited, and, of course, wonderfully clever 
in touch. Mr. Cox’s New England land- 
scape renders light and atmosphere most 
satisfactorily though hardly the sunshine 
which its name suggests. Mr. Harry Eat- 
on’s ‘‘ Canal Boats on the Seine’’; Mr. Frank 
Fowler’s ‘*Garden’’; Mr. Kost’s two pictures 
—one foreign and one American in theme; 
Mr. Melche-s’s “In Holland”; Mr. Teggin’s 
“Haystacks ’; Mr. Tuckerman’s sketches 
in Holland; and especially Mr. Twachtman’s 
fine impressionistic landscapes are among 
the others which should not be overlooked. 
Nor do those names by any means exhaust 
the list of those artists who have done good 
work from nature. For example, Mr. Ocht- 
man’s ‘“ Woods in Autumn,” is not only a 
charming thing in itself but a doubly wel- 
come one as proving that we are at last on 
the right road toward the artistic interpre- 
tation of our difficult autumn colors. 

In addition to the figure-composition 
already named, I would particularly call 
attention to Mr. Willian S. Allen’s ‘ Five 
O’clock ’—the view of a French in- 
terior, with a tea-party in progress, and a 
little girl playing on the violin. In beauty 
of color, perfection of tone, and reality of 
atmosphere giving an extraordinarily per- 
fect impression of distances, a more success- 
ful interior has rarely been shown us. And, 
viewed from the proper distance, the sum- 
marily treated figures are wonderfully in- 
stinct with life and individuality. It is 
hardly a picture for the “ general public,” 
but it is surely one in which all brother ar- 
tists will delight. 

Mr. Brush’s “‘ Aztec Sculptor ”’ is a small 
and excellent picture—good in the action of 
the figure, attractive in color, and very ac- 
complished in its rendering of textures. Mr. 
Wyatt Eaton’s little nude figure, called the 
“Reader,” is as lovely in treatment as pure 
in feeling, a rather strong contrast to the 
clever but vulgar ‘‘ Diana” of Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Thayer’s large nude figure of a woman 
with a swan seated on a bank of lilies, is 
also pure, poetical, and, in certain parts, ex- 
tremely well painted—an interesting as well 
as a charming conception. But the lower 
part of the form is hardly so satisfactory as 
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haps, a trifle too modern in feeling to seem 
appropriate to such a design. 

Mr. Carlsen’s still-life pictures, large and 
small, are marvelously good in technique, 
and pleasing, if not brilliant, in color. He 
only needs greater skill in composition—the 





power of designing a true picture in contra- 
distinction to a study—to put him on an 
even line with the best modern painters of 
similar subjects. Among the flower-paint- 
ings exhibited, the most charming seem to 
me Mr. Thayer’s “ Roses’ and Miss Heck- 
er’s ‘ Azaleas.”” And among the works of 
sculpture the best is undoubtedly Mr. War- 
ner’s bronze head of a girl—lovely in form 
and pose, vital and spiritual in expression, 
and executed with that repose of manner 
which is so desirable in the sculptor’s art. 
What is meant by a lack of repose in this 
art may be seen in Mr. Brewster’s bust of 
Mr. Beckwith. Itis very clever, very spir- 
ited and very life-like, but so restless that 
one can imagine it growing after long ac- 
quaintance almost an irritation instead of a 
pleasure to the eye. The longer we might 
look at Mr. Warner’s, on the contrary, the 
better we should like to look—and the dif- 
ference springs less than might be supposed 
from the different characters of the models. 
It springs chiefly from the different nature 
of the artists’ methods. 
New YORK CITY. 





Missions. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN COREA. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER. 


CHRISTIAN work is moving forward in the 
Hermit Nation. A Bible committee, for 
the translation of the Bible, has been formed 
by the missionaries at Seoul. Several 
Coreans have been baptized and others are 
studying the Word. This, at present, is 
done in a private way, because of the exist- 
ing laws against the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

The medical and educational work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Mission has 
received royal recognition of late. The mem- 
bers of this mission, which is now two years 
old, were the only foreigners at Seoul not 
connected in one way or other with the gov- 
ernment. Dr. W. B. Scranton opened a 
private hospital nearly a year ago, and so 
successful has been his work, and acceptable 
to the Koreans, that the King, when told of 
it, not only sent his thanks, but gave the 
hospital a name and a sign-board, which is 
governmental recognition of the work. 

The school for the education of women, 
and that for the men, have likewise received 
similar royal recognition and indorsement. 
This is a substantial gain, because the char- 
acter of the men as missionaries is well 
known. 

Mr. Wm. McKay sent here to put up the 
electric [Edison] light in the King’s palace 
was accidentally shot by a soldier who, with 
that curiosity characteristic of the Coreans, 
was examining a revolver. His Majesty was 
much troubled at the accident and after Mr. 





McKay’s death, which took place less than 
twenty-four hours after he was shot, the King 
sent word to Mrs. McKay offering to give her 
a house, support her during life, and educate 
her son. On the day after the burial she 
received $500 from the King expressive of his 
sympathy. As the shooting was purely acci- 
dental, petitions were at once sent in to save 
the soldier’s life. The custom is to behead 
men immediately, but the appeals prevailed 
in this instance, and after a short term of 
imprisonment the man will be released. I 
am glad to be able to write this as showing 
a phase of character of the Coreans general- 
ly lost sight of. 
SEOUL, March 2ist, 1887. 
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THE Basle missionaries give an en- 
couraging representation of the late work 
of their mission in the Blue Mountains of 
India. The Rev. F. Miiller recently wrote 
that when he went to Keti in 1880, he found 
only a small station school and a second 
school nearly deserted, while there was only 
one heathen school with twenty-five chil- 
dren. Now, besides the station school which 
had forty pupils, there were nine other 
schools in the native villages of different 
tribes. The Badagas had built six school- 
houses with their own means, at each 
of which there has been a kind of dedication 
festival that drew the people from all around 
and furnished an opportunity for preaching 
to them. While on the first of January, 
1881, there were only sixty-five pupils all 
told, there are now more than 200. 


....Missionary Feige, of the Rhenish Soci- 
ety in Borneo, tells of a convert who, becom- 





ing ill, was subjected to all sorts of tempta- 
tions and solicitations by his heathen friends 








to relapse into heathenism, but continued 
faithful to the Saviour till he died, praying. 
His relatives wanted to give him a heathen 
funeral, and the missionary, in order to 
avoid contention, had agreed with the other 
Christians to permit it; but the brother of 
the deceased had to perform the service 
alone; no one would join himinit. Even 
a priestess who was requested to to partici- 
pate declined, saying that the man’s soul 
had gone another way and she had no power 
in the matter. A few weeks afterward a 
Mohammedan was baptized at the station 
who had first heard of Christ from the de- 
ceased convert. 


....-The English Baptist Zenana reported 
at its annual breakfast, just held in London, 
an income of $32,260 and a deficit of $2,400. 
The work of the Society is most encouraging. 
The staff consists of forty-four zenana visit- 
ors, seventeen assistants, and one hundred 
and four native Bible-women and teachers. 
They labor in some twenty different towns 
of India. The number of zenanas visited is 
one thousand two hundred and six; pupils 
daily taught, one thousand eight hundred, 
besides hundreds who hear Bible lessons in 
zenanas or poorer classes in villages. The 
patients in the dispensaries in Agra and 
Delhi number more than twenty thousand. 
There are also fifty schools containing about 
one thousand seven hundred children. 





Sanitary. 


THE SANITARY INLFUENCE OF 
TREES. 


For the last few years public attention 
has been quite frequently called to the in- 
fluence of trees upon climate. The special 
issue of the United States Agricultural De- 
partment on Forestry, and many other 
contributions, have shown how rainfall is 
affected, how the balance of the atmosphere 
is disturbed, and how climate changes from 
the extended and rapid removal of forests. 

There is another study of trees allied to 
this which has reference to their relation to 
houses and to individual health. 

Both the atmosphere and the soil are 
cooled and moistened by the presence of 
trees. This results from the drawing up of 
the water from the subsoil and from the ex- 
clusion of the sun’s rays. Besides this a 
considerable portion of the rainfall collects 
on the leaves and branches. M. Fantiat 
has shown “ that the leafage of leaf-bearing 
trees intercepts one-third, and that of pine 
trees one-half of the rainfall, which is af- 
terward returned to the atmosphere by 
evaporation. On the other hand, these same 
leaves and branches restrain the evaporation 
of the water which reaches the ground. This 
evaporation is nearly four times less under a 
mass of foliage in a forest and two and one- 
third times under a mass of pines, than in 
the open.”’ Then we have stagnation of air 
from that interruption of wind currents 
caused by the foliage. It is, therefore, not 
without reason that the sanitarian studies 
the trees of the yard or lawn in their bearing 
upon individual health. Persons of suscep- 
tible lungs or having any tendency to rheu- 
matism need to be carefully guarded against 
such influences. Where the foliage is dense 
about houses, or where the limbs overshadow 
the piazzas or roof, they become the storage 
places for damp, unwholesome air. The 
falling leaves, gathering from year to year, 
give a corresponding dampness to the soil, 
while at time of foliage the sunshine is 
measurably excluded. It is pretty evident 
that mankind was not intended to be reared 
in the woods. The influence of trees in 
causing malaria, or in so intercepting it as to 
have it tarry among them, has long been 
known. ‘A dry garden on gravel, of three 
acres in extent, in Surrey, surrounded by 
trees is generally three or six degrees colder 
than the open common beyond the trees; 
and a large pond in a pine wood 
twenty miles from London afforded skating 
for ninety consecutive days in the winter of 
1885-6, while during the greater part of the 
time the lakes in the London parks were free 
from ice.” 

We know with what interest the lover 
of trees watches the growth of those 
planted by his own hand and how many are 
apt to be scattered about the new home 
mansion. As years go on, and their growth 
and foliage increase, the owner is loth to 
remove them or severely to shorten their 
branches. If so, there is great danger that 
the dry soil and once comfortable home will 
come to be the dampest and least desirable 
spot in the neighborhood. A recent careful 
writer has given the following sensible 
direction as to tree-planting as it bears upon 
the conditions of health: ‘A tree should 
not stand so near a house, that if it were to 
fall it would fall upon the house; or, in 








other words, the trunk should be as far 

from the house as the hight of the tree. 

Belts of trees may be planted on the north 

and east aspects of houses, but on the east 

side the trees should not be so near, nor so 

high as to keep the morning sun from the 

bedroom windows in the shorter days 

ofthe year. On the south and west aspects 
of houses, isolated trees only should be per- 
mitted, so that there may be free access of 
the sunshine and of the west winds to the 
house and grounds. High walls and palings 
on these aspects are also objectionable and 
should be replaced by fences, or, better still, 
by open palings, especially if the houses are 
occupied during the fall of the leaf and in 
the winter. Trees for planting should be 
chosen in the following order: conifers, 
birch, acacia, beech, oak, elm, lime and pop- 
lar. For our American homes we must add 
the maple, the ash, and the tulip tree, or 
American poplar, although the dense foliage 
of the maple is sometimes objectionable. 
Pine trees collect the greatest amount of 
rainfall and permit the freest evaporation 
from the ground, while their branchless 
stems offer the least degree of resistance to 
the lateral circulation of the air. Acacias, 
oaks and birches are late to burst into leaf 
and therefore allow the ground to be warmed 
by the sun’s raysin the early spring. The 
elm, lime and chestnut are the least desir- 
able kind of trees to plant near houses. They 
come into leaf early and cast their leaves 
early so that they exclude the spring sun 
and do not afford much shade in the hot 
autumn months when it is often required. 
Trees are of value in indicating choice of 
residence. Rich foliage, fern and mosses 
tell of dampness and alluvial deposits. Flow- 
ers and fruiting trees point to a dry and 
sunny site. Children will be healthiest 
where most flowers grow, and old people will 
live longest where our common fruits ripen 
best. Pines and their companions, the 
birches, indicate a sandy or gravel soil, elms 
arich and somewhat damp soil, oaks and 
ashes a heavy clay, poplars and willows a 
low, damp or marshy soil. Let then our 
esthetics be tempered by our desires for 
health, and choice and abundance of trees be 
adapted to our sanitary needs.” 


Science. 


ARABIAN semi-civilization appears to 
have made great advances on the Upper 
Congo, and the interesting question is to 
what extent it will prove inimical to Euro- 
pean civilization. Slavery is native in Africa, 
but the Arab brings with him the curse of 
foreign slavery. His trade is in human 
beings as well asin ivory. Tippoo-Tib, the 
great trader of the region, seems to be 
personally a lover of progress. He is a good 
friend to Dr. Lenz, is on the best of terms 
with Stanley, and has himself forwarded 
desirable ethnological information. Never- 
theless he trades in men, and his Arabs 
besieged Equator Station, and after consider- 
able loss took it. It is now stated that hé 
regrets the action, committed during his 
absence, and that he has given in his adhe- 
sion to the Congo Free State. Kasonge, his 
headquarters, is quite a town, with houses, 
many of them large and handsome, arranged 
in streets. Rice fields lie near, and, indeed, 
the aspect of the Upper Congo has been quite 
changed by the extensive cultivation of rice 
upon its banks. The natives have retreated, 
and Arabs and Arabized Negroes have taken 
their place. Kibonge, the headquarters of 
another trader, has hundreds of houses and 
a few thousand inhabitants, and Riba-Riba 
does a great trade. Nyangwe, formerly the 
chief Arab settlement, is becoming less im- 
portant. From all appearances the Upper 
Congo region is entirely in the power of the 
Mohammedans. 


....The International Astronomical Con- 
gress, to consider the subject of Astronomi- 
cal Photography, met in Paris on April 16th. 
Admiral Mouchez was chosen Honorary 
President, but as he is not a linguist Struva, 
of Poulkowa,was made Acting President,and 
has actually held the chair through all the 
discussions. We have not yet received ac- 
counts of all that has been decided; but the 
following resolutions were passed at an ear- 
ly stage of the business, and really settle 
most of the questions likely to be debated 
First, “‘ A photographic chart of the heav- 
ens shall be made.”’ Second, ‘‘ This is to be 
accomplished by exactly similar instru- 
ments in all the different countries.”’ Third, 
“The principal objects to be kept in view 
are to prepare a photographic map of the 
heavens as they exist at one time, and to de- 
termine the positions and size of all the 
stars up to a given magnitude, with the 
greatest precision possible, and to provide 
the best method to utilize the results ob- 
tained.” The italicized clause probably in- 
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dicates the adoption of the large-scale maps 


as against the small scale—accuracy being” 
given the precedence over rapidity of execu? 


tion—which is well. Further reports will be 
awaited with interest. 


..Before modern articles of diet were 
common in Iceland, the leaves of Dryas Oc- 
topetela, furnished the tea; seeds of Elymus 
arenarius gave the grain called melur, 
from which bread was made; the roots of 
species Angelica formed the chief vegetable 
food; the cotton-grass, Eriophorum, fur- 
nished the lamp-wicks, and the chief medi- 
cine was an infusion of leaves of yarrow 
Achillea millefolium, The famous Lichen 
Icelandicus, or Iceland-moss, though still 
eaten, in former times formed achief article 
of diet. Icelanders now depend on “‘store 
goods,”’ brought from more favored climes. 


School and College. 


THE commencements of the theological 
seminaries come a little in advance of those 
of the colleges. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Presbyterian, of this city, graduated 
fifty-one students last week; Auburn Semi- 
nary, same denomination, sends out a large 
class; Western Seminary graduates nine- 
teen, of whom five go to foreign fields; Chi- 
cago (Congregational) Seminary had a grad- 
uating class of twenty-three; the Theological 
department of Lincoln University five; 
Union Seminary, Hampden-Sydney, Va., 
eleven; Lancaster (Reformed) Seminary five, 
and Baptist Union Seminary, Morgan Park, 
Ill., seventeen. Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, I!l., Methodist, has dedicated its 
new Memorial Hall, which is to be used en- 
tirely for recitation, chapel and library pur- 
poses. The anniversary exercises of Yale 
Seminary were announced for May 18th, 
when twenty-six were expected to graduate. 
The directors of Columbia (Southern Pres- 
byterian) Seminary, which is to be reopened 
next September, have organized by electing 
Dr. Stacey, president. The real estate is val- 
ued at $250,000; endowment $30,000. Dr. T. D. 
Witherspoon, Louisville, Ky., was elected 
Professor of Christian Apologetics and Nat- 
ural Science, Dr. Woodrow’s chair. The thir- 
teenth commencement of Union Biblical Sem- 
inary, United Brethren, Dayton, O., took place 
May 4th. A class of nine was graduated. 
The annual catalogue of this institution 
shows an enrollment of thirty-nine students. 
The year just closed has been one of the 
most prosperous the school has ever had. 
The Karen Theological Seminary at Ran- 
goon, Burmah, graduated this year nine 
young men who immediately enter the min- 
istry among the people. There are forty- 
eight students in the seminary. 


.... The semi-centennial of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., will be celebrated June 9th. 
The jubilee oration will be delivered by the 
Hon. 8S. V. White, of the class of '54, 
representative from the third congressional 
district of N. Y. The Alumni have chosen 
Jos. E. Roy, D.D., of the class of ’48, 
Southern Field Superintendent of A. M. A., 
to deliver the Alumni address. An histori- 
cal paper will be read by the Hon. Selden 
Gale, son of the founder of the city and col- 
lege. To make room for these exercises, 
commencement will occur on Wednesday in- 
stead of Thursday. Knox is just now cele- 
brating the victory of her orator, at the in- 
ter-state contest held May 5th, at Blooming- 
ton. There were nine competing states. 
Within the last four years Knox has taken 
two first prizes and one second prize at this 
inter-state contest. 


.... The Governor of South Carolina, and 
other state officials, recently visited Claflin 
University, a Methodist Freedmen’s institu- 
tion at Orangebury, S. C., and examined 
carefully all its departments and was most 
favorably impressed. *‘ This,” he said ‘is a 
great revelation.’’ He addressed the students 
in the chapel anc said that he was surprised 
and delighted with what he had seen, and 
that henceforth Clatlin University would 
find in him a friend and an earnest advo- 
cate. 


..Union College has started a new and 
popular movement in the line of a course of 
lectures on the Southern States, Cuba and 
Mexico, by Prof. Wm. Wells of the Faculty, 
who spent the winter in the tropical regions, 
and now gives the students of the senior 
class in particular and the public in general 
the benefit of his experience. 


..Dr. Happer, the veteran Presbyterian 
missionary in China, is raising money for the 
college in Canton. He has received a sub- 
scription of $25,000 for a professorship in the 
new college. 


.- Bishop Keane, of Richmond, has been 
selected by the bishops and archbishops for 
the position of rector of the new Catholic 
University. 





Personalities. 





As an illustration of Bulwer’s shock- 
ing temper and brutality during his married 
life, it is stated in the ‘‘Memoirs”’ of the lady, 
by her maid, a Miss Byrne, that Bulwer, ‘in 
one of his brutal rages, kicked and banged her 
ladyship about the stone floor, till she was 
black and blue”’; and further, that on one 
occasion, while they were dining together, 
“he seized a carving-knife and rushed at his 
wife. She cried out, ‘For God’s sake, Ed- 
ward, take care what you are about!’ and 
left her chair, when he dropped the knife, 
and springing on her like a tiger, made his 
teeth meet in her left cheek.” 


..Mr. Oliver Hoyt, one of the older 
merchants of the leather trade of this city, 
and of large fortune, which he liberally 
used in educational concerns especially con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal denom- 
ination, has passed away last week after a 
brief illness; and on the same day died 
Washington C. De Pauw, of Greencastle, 
Ind., another rich man who gave nearly a 
million dollars to the institute now known 
as De Pauw University ; two men who will 
not easily be forgotten for their good works. 


.. The great New Zealand prince, Te Hen 
Hen, has presented to the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment for a public park the ‘ won- 
derland”’ of that country, including the 
voleano Tongariro, the extinct volcano 
Ruapehu, Mount Ngaruahoe, and the Hot 
Lake district. Te Hen Hen is chief of the 
Ngatutawbaretoa Maories, and very friendly 
with the colonists. 


.. Scarlet was the chosen color of the 
Jacobite faction in England, with white, the 
hue of the famous ‘* White cockades.”’ To 
this day mysterious hands yearly deposit in 
St. Peter’s, in Rome, where lie the remains 
of the Cardinal of York and other members 
of the House of Stuart, wreaths of scarlet 
flowers. 


.John Finley, an Indian trader, was the 
first white man to cross the mountains west 
of North Carolina and enter Kentucky. 
This was in 1767, and it was the glowing ac- 
count given by him on his return that in- 
duced Daniel Boone and four others to ac- 
company him on a trip of exploration. 


..-Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland will 
take a position in the fall in the boarding- 
school of Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, in New 
York—the tutorship of American history. 
It has been stipulated that Miss Cleveland 
shall not engage in newspaper or magazine 
work. 


..-Queen Victoria wrote a sympathetic 
letter to the Duke of Cumberland on the 
occasion of his wife’s insanity, the first com- 
munication between them since their quar- 
rel, six years ago. 


..Among the Pope’s Easter gifts was an 
egg carved from a block of the finest ivory, 
lined with quilted satin, and inclosing a 
ruby and several diamonds. The gems were 
worth 310.000, 


....Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and 
Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier are members 
of a Woman Suffrage League, lately organ- 
ized at Amesbury by Miss Cora Scott Pond. 


..The Empress of Germany has con- 
ferred the Cross of the Order of Louise on 
three lady presidents of the Augusta, the 
Catholic and the Jewish asylums at Berlin. 


...-Mme. Jacques Offenbach, widow of 
the opera bouffe composer, is dead. She was 
a sister of Mr. Robert Mitchell, editor of the 
Bonapartist journal, Le Pays. 


....Mr. Gladstone received recently a 
present of a ‘royal’ sturgeon, weighing 
sixty pounds, caught in the Shannon estuary 
by some Limerick fishermen. 


....Mr. Oscar Dickson, the patron of the 
Vega expeditions, has been ennobled by his 
friend King Oscar of Sweden and is now 
styled Baron Dickson. 


.. The death of Mrs. Isaac Osterhout, of 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., places that town in pos- 
session of a public library fund of nearly 
$400,000. 


..Henry M. Stanley is authority for the 
statement that snuff helps the eyesight in 
hot regions. He always uses it in Central 
Africa. 


.-Queen Kapiolani is allowed $8,000 a 
year by the Hawaiian Government. This 
can hardly be called a royal income. 


..Captain Boycott, the original Boycott, 
is now the agent on the Flixton Hall estate, 
near Bungay, in Suffolk. 


..Henry Villard pays Charles L. Tiffany 


$20,000 yearly for the house which he is at 
present occupying. 





« Pebbles. 


Wry is Dr. McGlynn like a stray 
goose ? Because he does not follow the Propa- 
ganda. 


.. They had a German ‘at Hans Schmidt’s 
the other night. It was a boy.—Carl Pret- 
zel’s Weekly. 


.. Positive, wait; comparative, waiter; 
superlative, do it yourself if you want it 
done.—Peoria Call. 


.-Eggs are very cheap in New York 
now; they are selling thirteen for a cent and 
a quarter—that is, two cents apiece. 


.-The man who does not read the “ Par- 
agraphers’ Corner,” is generally a para- 
grapher scorner.—Somerville Journal. 


..The Sandwich Island Queen speaks 
no English. Queer that the Queen of 
Hawaii cannot say: ‘‘ How are ye?’’—Even- 
ing Post. 

..Life asks: ‘What relation is the 
Queen to the Guelph of Mexico?’ We 
would simply say, nephew mind; she is 
neither Pa-na-ma. 


..The Seabrook (N. H.) Selectmen have 
decided that a hen is not an animal. Won- 
der if they reckon her as a vegetable because 
of her crop?—Lowell Courier. 


..-Baron Nordenskjold is abjout to 
jboss an exjpejditjion to thje soutjh jpole. 
We rijise to remarjke that itj’s a skjold 
day wjhen thje Baron gijets ljejfjt.—Tid- 
Bits. 


..-“‘Did you hear of the accident to 
Jones?” ‘‘Why, no; what happened to 
him?” ‘Well, he fell from his lady’s fa- 
vor, and broke his engagement.’’—Yale 
Record. 


..“‘Good-mornin’, Mrs. Bryan. An’ 
how is your brother-in-law, Mr. McCafferty 
to-day?” ‘‘ Very bad indade, Miss Corcoran 
—very bad indade. Sorra a bite does he ate 
except what he drinks.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Mine Booster: “‘T tell you it’s one of the 
biggist mines in Nevada. I’m surethat you 
will invest after I’ve shown you a few p’ints.’ 
Cautious Old Granger: ‘‘I’d sooner see 
some of the quartz.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Teacher : ““ With whom did Achilles 
fight at Troy.” Boy: ‘‘With Pluto.” 
“Wrong.” ‘With Nero.” ‘* Wrong.” 
“Then it was Hector.’”’ ‘“* What made you 
think of Pluto and Nero?” “Oh! I knew it 
was one of our dogs. Their names are Pluto, 
Nero, and Hector:—Frankfurter Zeitung. 


..At the library: Lady: “I’m getting 
tired of modern fiction; can you recom- 
mend me a good exciting standard work?”’ 
Librarian: “Have you read ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii’?”’ Lady: ‘‘No,I believe 
not. Can you tell me what he died of?” 
Librarian: “ Eruption, I believe.””—New 
Haven News. 


..A teacher was examining her little 
pupils in mental arithmetic, and took the 
following method of ascertaining what she 
desired to know: “ Now, children,” she said, 
“suppose I have two squash pies, and divide 
one of them into ten pieces and the other 
into 100 pieces, which would you rather have 
a piece of the pie that was divided into ten 
pieces, or of that cut into 100 pieces ?”” There 
was an absolute hush for a moment, and 
then a little girl answered timidly: ‘‘ One of 
the 100 pieces !’’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘“‘ Well, please, 
ma’am, I don’t like squash pie.’-—Boston 
Budget. 


.. Uncle Enoch, a worthy and very econo- 
mical colored man, came into the village 
store the other day. ‘“‘Got any o’ dat York 
State cheese, Mr. Johnsing?’’ ‘“ Yes, Uncle, 
some that’s very nice, just in.” ‘‘ Widout 
any holes in it dis time, Mr. Johnsing?”’ 
‘Holes? Why, don’t you like it with holes?” 
““T likes de cheese, Mr. Johnsing, but’’— 
Here Uncle Enoch shook his head reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘ You done sole me too many poun’s 
o’ holes in de past, Mr. Johnsing.’”’ ‘‘ Holes! 
What do you mean?” 1‘ Why, de las’ poun’ 
o’ cheese I bought hyar was mo’n a halfa 
poun’ o’ it holes!”’—Youth’s Companion, 


..A bishop, a curate, and a layman were 
fishing in Canadian waters one very hot day 
last summer. When it came time for lunch- 
eon, the bishop produced from under the 
seat of the boat a bottle—presumably con- 
taining apollinaris—and a lump of ice,which 
he proceeded to break into small pieces. A 
broad smile played over his heated face as he 
began to extract the cork from the bottle. 
The smile changed to an expression of agony 
as the hot bottle, shooting out its cork witha 
tremendous explosion, split from neck to 
bottom and lost its every drop. With a look 
of heart-rending appeal the bishop turne’ 
tothe layman and exclaimed: “ You’ re a 
layman ; say it for me!” 








Ministerial Register. 


GORDON, Joun, D.D., First ch., Lowell, 
Mass., resigns. 
LISK, JAMES D.D. 


Philadel Penn., 
called to Winfield, phia, 


Kan. 


| L,HOMMEDIEU, J. B., Port Richmond, 


&. I, called to Hackensack k, N. J. 


SMITH, E. OTHEMAN, ord. pastor in Wau- 
watosa, Wis., May 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


se. HENRY T., accepts call to First 
, Plainfield, Conn. 

AYER. E. I., supplies another year at Grand 
J unction, Mich. 

BASSETT, A. B., accepts call to First ch., 
Williamstown, Mass. 

a F. ~~} Yee accepts call to 

Grass 

CODDINGTON, ¥. =. of Pinckney, called 
to Leslie, Mich. 

COLE, W. IL., of Andover Seminary, will 
supply Rumford Point, Me., during the 
summer. 

DODGE, JoHNn Ban Paxton, 
Sterling, M 

FOSTER, ccc enga ed another year 
at Templeton and aldwinsvill le, Mass. 

FRAZEE, JOHN H., accepts call to Pilgrim 
ch., Riverton, N. J. 

GERRY, Exarincr, accepts call to Roches- 

r, Vt. 

GILCHRIST, H. H., Longton, 
to Little River, Kan. 

HUNTER, GEorGE F., seagntin, IlL., 
cepts call to Hawarden, Ia. 

LONGREN, C. W., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts cail to Freeport, Me. 


accepts call to 


accepts call 


ac- 


MACY, HERBERT, Third ch., called to 
Chicopee, Mass. 
“~~ W. 7% 5, rane, accepts call 


Enfield, 
MARTIN, - Aahag hg aad O., called to 
to Huntington, 
MILLIGAN, JOHN ra ar’ accepts 
= to Fourth and Sixth chs., Omaha, 
e 


sy E. L., Elroy, accepts call to Durand, 


women, R. C., accepts call to Westmore- 
land, Kan. 

MOSHER, A. E., accepts call to Pilgrim ch., 
near Creston, Ta. 

PATCHIN, Joun, Grass Lake, to Presb. ch., 
Manchester, Mich. 

re > B., resumes labor at Brentwood 


SCUDDER, W. H., Aurora, Ill., has begun 
Lo at Plymouth ch., San Francisco, 


SMITH, IRA A., South Dartmouth, accepts 
call’to Erving, Mass. 

STRONG, Sypney D., Friend, Neb., called 
to Mt. Vernon, 

SUTHERLAND, Warp T., Yale Divinity 
School, called to Randolph, N. Y. 

LUTHERAN. 

DUBPERNELL, F., removes to North East, 
Penn. 

FRESE, J. C. L., removes to Champaign 
Tl. 


os - “ame H., removes to Jefferson City 
0. 


KUCHLER, M., Greenville, Penn., died re- 
cently, aged 87. 

LEUBKERT, W C. H., removes to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WEINHOLZ, W., removes to Sebringville, 
Can. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
DUFFIELD, 8S. W., died - May 12th at 
Bloomfield, N. J., aged 40. 
HERRON, JOHN, inst. in Sedalia, Mo. « 
HODGMAN, STEPHEN A., died recently in 
Pres. Hospital, Philadelphia, aged 7v. 
KELLY, JoHN, Middleport, removes to 
Belleville, O 

ROBERTS, T. D., Oregon, removes to New- 
point, Mo. 

STEVENSON, R. S., removes to Blooming- 
ton, Ind 

THOMPSON, SILAs H., died recently in this 
city. 

WILLIAMS, R. L., Baraboo, removes to 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


aes, A. A., accepts call to Vincennes, 
nd. 
AGW aL, H. J., removes to Fenda, 


CLAIBORNE, R. R., Rapidan, Va., elected 
rector of St. John’s parish, Montgomery 
Co., Md. 

ELLIOTT, H. B., D.D., Troy, O., resigns. 

EULLERTON, Geo. H., D.D., inst. in Sec- 
ond ch., Springfield, O. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, ALFRED, accepts call 

to St. Peter’s, Monroe, Conn. 

HITCHCOCK, W. A., Batavia, acce . 
to ch. of the Ascension, Buffal lo, 

HARTNESS, J. V. N., ord. in Cass } a 
Mich. 

MAGILL, ERNEST, called to St. Mary’s par- 
ish, S. Portsmouth, R. L 

McILVAINE, J. H., Newark, N. 
signs. 

NICKERSON, T. W., Jr., Coley ch., N. 
- ~~ called to St. Paul’s, Paterson, 


J., re- 


we S. M., D.D., Lawrence, Kansas, 


PAGE, oN. J., Darien, Ga., called to Mar- 
tinsvill e, Va. 
SMITH, ANSON, D.D., died recently in 
Cleveland, 
WARE, JAMES " PoRTER, am, Mass., 
called to Manville, R. I 
WILLIAMS, E. L., inst. in Rochelle, Ill, 
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MME. PATTI, in spite of the declared posi- 
tiveness of her “farewell appearances ” of 
the fortnight previous, was announced for 
another of those lachrymose, unique, sin- 
cere, and more or less agreeable little cour- 
tesies last week. She was to make two ap- 
pearances—in opera. On the afternoon of 
Wednesday there were divers, odd rumors 
floating about Fortieth Street; and the au- 
dience who came to hear the lady in ‘““Lucia”’ 
in the evening, were met with a placard— 
Mme. Patti was ill at her hotel—the Wed_ 
nesday tickets were good for Friday, and 
would be suitably exchanged. It was, how- 
ever, stated emphatically in private quarters 
that the sale of seats had been so absurdly 
small for both nights that the managers had 
decided to give up Wednesday’s appearance 
and combine two little audiences into a 
large one on Friday; and it was also re- 
ported that Mme. Patti was violently morti- 
fied at finding herself no longer popular in a 
city where she was once so admired. There 
were many misgivings about Friday; but 
the house was full, a pasticcio program was 
gone through, Mme. Patti was in perfectly 
good voice, and trilled and warbled away 
with her perennial brilliancy; and those, in 
particular, who had not heard her before 
were doubtless satisfied. In the act of “Aida” 
sung, she did herself no credit whatever 
It is a piece of persistent folly for her 
to choose such a scene as this splendidly 
dramatic one, for which she has never ex- 
hibited either intellectual or vocal capac- 
ity, to which her whole artistic attitude is 
hostile, even with the emasculation of as 
much of its strength and fiber as is practica- 
ble. Kellogg, Ambré, Paolina Rossini, 
Marie Roze, Teresina Singer, Damerini, 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, even Marie Louise Swift 
—unworthy to be compared with some of 
these, she is even weaker than the last in 
Verdi’s famous, most impassioned operatic 
episode. Mr. Nicolini, however, was de- 
servedly applauded for his vigorous, if ex- 
plosive assumption of the réle of Rhadames 
in which he was always excellent; and, alto- 
gether, the audience concentrated its atten- 
tion and favor on him, rather than the in- 
significant Aida. The next day the ex-diva 
and her husband sailed for their pretty 
home in Wales. And now, Mme. Patti 
Nicolini, farewell, farewell, farewell! and— 
what!—we almost fancy we catch an echo 
from your side of the. ocean that is like, not 
a reverberation, but—another “ announce- 
ment.’’ One of the Boston dailies lately 
said: 

“When Patti goes through our midst in so 
high-handed a fashion, and leaves so little be- 
hind her, there is need of somebody to pierce the 
bubble and find out if clever management is all 
that is necessary to elect any person “singer to 
the world till death”; to keep thousands pros- 
trate before an idol whose once illustrious gift, 
a beautiful voice and manner of using it, is her 
only possession. The absurdity and deceit of 
Patti’s annual ‘farewell’ progressions round the 
world, singing barren operas, utterly satisfied in 
a parrot’s work, greedily selfish in exacting an 
enormous fee for what affords no possible com- 
pensation, should be brought toan end. A pub- 
lic willing to be duped by adroit managers into 
paying $6 to hear any woman sing Violetta’s 
music in ‘La Traviata,’ ought never to be al- 
owed a decent musical gratification.” 

.... Fhe sixty-fourth Neiderrheinisch Mu- 
sical Festival will be held at Diisseldorf at 
Whitsuntide. Hans Richter, of Vienna, and 
music director Julius Tausch, of Diissel- 
dorf, will be the conductors. The soloists 
will by Eugen D’ Albert, Mrs. Rosa Sucher, 
Miss Hermine Spies, Gudehus the tenor, 
and Plank the baritone. On the first day, 
Hindel’s oratorio, ‘‘Jonas,’’ will be per- 
formed. On the second, the prelude to 
Wagner’s ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger,” a cantata 
by Bach, a piano concerto, to be played by 
D’Albert, the “‘ Academic Overture,” by 
Brahms, a cantata, by Weber and Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Eroica’’ symphony. The third day 
will open with a Berlioz overture, and the 
remainder of the program will, as usual, be 
given up to the soloists. This periodical 
Festival is one of the great occurrences of 
the sort in the country; and its history is 
almost a history of music and musicians in 
Germany and Europe. 


....The municipality of Paris subven- 
tioned the popular Pasdeloup concerts with 
the sum of $1,000, by a recent vote, and will 
augment that amount when it is necessary. 
By the by, Verdi has informed the direction 
of the Nouvelle Opera that he cannot con- 
sider their request to produce his ‘‘ Othelio”’ 
at present, or until they can inform him 
that they have secured asinger able to do 
justice to the part of Desdemona. Othello 
will be produced in German (at Vienna) in 
October, and probably in this city next sea- 
son. Boito and Verdi are joint presidents of 
the musical commission of the exhibition to 
be held next year at Bologna. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
“ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND.* 
BY D. MAC G. MEANS, ESQ. 








OnE of the most permanent of the sen- 
timents that have come down to us from 
the period of our struggle for independ- 
ence, is that of sympathy for all revolu- 
tionists. It has so happened that this sym- 
pathy has been seldom misplaced, for 
until recently most governments have 
been arbitrary and oppressive. We can 
hardly maintain, however, that it has 
been very discriminating. Revolutionary 
governments have shown themselves capa- 
ble of the most barbarous cruelties, as in 
France, and have degenerated into despot- 
isms, as in South America. In several in- 
stances our ignorance of the conditions 
prevailing among distant peoples has mis- 
led us. One of the most singular of these 
cases, and one where the inconsistency 
between our professions and our practice 
was most glaring, was that of Hungary. 
The exiled Kossuth was received with a 
most hearty and apparently generous out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm. But the 
same crowds that cheered Kossuth would 
have hooted and stoned an abolitionist. 
When it was proposed in the Senate of the 
United States to pass a resolution express- 
ing the sympathy of Americans with a peo- 
ple struggling for their freedom, Mr. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, raised the awk- 
ward question whether this sympathy was 
to be extended to oppressed human beings 
in this country or to be confined to the 
subjects of other governments than our 
own. There was not much to be said in 
reply to this inquiry, except to deprecate 
its being suggested; but there was a reply, 
if the pro-slavery party had known it. 
They might have pointed out that the 
Hungarian struggle was not a popular up- 
rising, but the rebellion of an arrogant 
feudal aristocracy against the dominion 
of another state. They might have added 
that, if the North persisted in a course 
calculated to disturb the domestic institu- 
tions of the South, a rebellion would take 
place in which the Southerners would be en- 
titled to sympathy upon the same grounds 
as the Hungarians, 

There is little doubt that if the question 
whether Ireland should receive Home 
Rule were to be submitted to our voters 
this traditional sentiment would cause an 
overwhelming majority to be recorded in 
the affirmative, and for the most part on 
the two general allegations that England 
had misruled Ireland, and that as the 
Irish now want to rule themselves, they 
should be allowed to do so. 

Both these propositions, Mr. Dicey con- 
tends, in his statement of England’s case 
against Home Rule, are irrelevant. No 
one disputes the first, but it is a mat- 
ter of history, and does not answer the 
question whether England is at the pres- 
ent day guilty of misrule in Ireland, and 
the second proposition really relates to 
Irish independence, not to Irish Home 
Rule. The chief merit of Mr. Dicey’s book 
consists in the elaborate argument by 
which he defends this position. We can- 
not say that we believe that many 
readers will find this argument interest- 
ing. It requires careful attention even 
from those who are acquainted with con- 
stitutional law, and from others it re- 
quires severe study and patient reflec- 
tion. But to those who are willing to ap- 
ply themselves to such exercises, those, 
for example, who can appreciate Burke, 
few books deserve to be more highly 


-recommended. 


By way of indicating the attitude which 
Mr. Dicey assumes toward his subject and 
the spirit in which his readers ought to 
approach his discussion, we may submit 
this question. If it was right for the 
Northern States to compel the Southern 
States to remain in our Union, why is it 
wrong for England to compel Ireland to 
remain in their union? Whoever will 
patiently consider this problem will find 
that he is in position to understand the 


+ ENGLAND'S CASE AGAINST HoME RULE. By A. 
V. Dicty, B.C.L., LL.D. London: John Murray. 1886. 








difficulties with which the English are 
confronted. It may be said that we could 
not tolerate a neighboring power, that it 
was for the best interests of all that the 
Union should continue, that our ‘‘ mani- 
fest destiny” required that the continent 
should be ruled by one government.* But 
all these answers are as becoming in the 
mouths of the English as in our own. If 
we say that the Southerners had no good 
cause for seceding, it seems enough to re- 
ply that that is our view of the matter, 
and that they would certainly never have 
fought with such desperation unless they 
had had a very different view of it. We 
cannot maintain that we went into the 
fight in order to put an end to slavery, for 
we repudiated that purpose at the outset. 
The best justification that we can offer is 
that the grievance of the Southerners was 
of such a nature that after a sufficient 
period of compulsion it would disappear— 
as it already has—and that there would 
then remain no cause for permanent dis- 
affection. On the other hand it may be 
said in the case of Ireland, the grievance 
is of a permanent character, and compul- 
sion can only aggravate it. 

What, then, is the Irish grievance? Mr. 
Dicey asks, and how would Home Rule 
abate it? Is the fact that the majority of 
the inhabitants of a province areof a dif- 
ferent race or ‘‘ nationality” from the in- 
habitants of other provinces of the same 
country sufficient to entitle them to a sep- 
arate government whenever they choose 
to demand one? In this case existing maps 
must be torn in pieces. We might be 
troubled to retain several of our Western 
possessions. The state of Massachusetts 
might insist on joining a Celtic confedera- 
cy. The Indian possessions of Great Brit- 
ian would have to be abandoned, and even 
Scotland and Wales would receive separate 
parliaments,, and the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of the North of Ireland would be enti- 
tled toa system of home rule of their own. 

On considerations of this kind, Mr. Di- 
cey argues that difference in race is not 
sufficient to require difference in govern- 
ment. There must be some positive in- 
justice, some oppression on the part of a 
common government, before separate ad- 
ministration can be claimed. But, as a 
matter of fact, is there any injustice in the 
law under which the Irish live? What do 
they complain of? In reply to this Mr. 
Dicey shows that the cause of complaint 
reduces to this—that Irish tenants have to 
pay rent to English landlords. Itis not 
the land-law in itself that is objectionable; 
that does not differ materially, except in 
the matter of distraint, from our own, or, 
rather, it is far more favorable to the ten- 
ant than the law either of England or the 
United States. Here, if aman does not 
pay his rent heis put out by the law. In 
Ireland, in some cases the law holds him 
in. Noris there any fancy for Mr. George’s 
crazy schemes of land nationalization in 
Ireland. Mr. Dicey sums up the whole 
matter by saying that the present tenants 
want to be the futurelandlords. If Home 
Rule will give them this they want it; if it 
will not they do not care for it. 

Such being the real difficulty, it follows 
that the true way to end it is for England to 
bring about this change in land tenure 
herself, and thus bring it about with the 
minimum of injustice. Home Rule would 
be an unsatisfactory solution, because if 
the Irish were allowed free swing about 
the land, great injustice would result; 
while if they were interfered with they 
would be dissatisfied with Home Rule. In 
short, Home Rule must either turn over 
Irish landlords to the mercy of their ten- 
ants, or it must not. If it does, it is dis- 
graceful to England; if it does not, it is in- 
sufficient for Ireland. 

Professor Dicey shows with great skill 
that Mr. Gladstone’s bill, or any bill that 
could be devised, must be open to these ob- 
jections. So far as legislation goes, there 
must be practically an English veto power 
for every important Irish measure, other- 
wise there would be not home rule, but 
independence. Such a power would of 
course rob Home Rule of all itscharm. But 
legislation would not be the most impor- 
tant thing; the administration of the law is 
of far more consequence. 

“ Given courts, an army, and a police con- 
trolled by the leaders of the Land League, 
and it is easy to see how rents might be abol- 





ished and landlords driven into exile, with- 
out the passing by the Irish Parliament of a 
single act which a Colonial Secretary could 
reasonably veto, or which even an English 
court could hold void under the provisions of 
the Colonial Laws Act.” 

The grossest oppression may in any 
country arise from the wrongful action or 
inaction of the executive power. Every 
one sees what the disposition of the Irish 
leaders is toward the landlords at present; 
can any one believe that they would not 
do, if set free, what they declare they are 
now prevented from doing only by force. 

Under these circumstances, the argu- 
ment continues; Home Rule would be a pit- 
iful cover for England to hide behind. 
Probably one-third of the inhabitants of 
Ireland are opposed to Home Rule. Many 
of these are of English blood; most of 
them are Protestants.’ It is said that they 
will suffer no wrong under Home Rule; 
but it is at least possible that they may, 
and in that event what is to be done about 
it ? To abandon them would be a disgrace 
to England from which she could never 
recover; to redress their wrongs would 
overthrow Home Rule and bring back a 
state of affairs in Ireland much worse than 
that which now exists. 

We cannot here indicate the manner in 
which Professor Dicey shows that analo- 
gies drawn from federal and colonial gov- 
ernments can have no application to the 
Irish case. The argument is elaborate and 
necessarily technical, but it is of peculiar 
interest to American readers. Weshould 
be disposed to add that we have had some 
experience in this country of the kind of 
government pleasing to Irishmen, and 
which would considerably strengthen 
‘* England’s case against Home Rule.” In 
several of our great cities the Irish have 
from time to time gained control. We 
need hardly say that the results, either as 
concerning the endowment of Catholic in- 
stitutions, the control of the liquor traffic, 
the incurring of public debt, or the purity 
of administration, have not been such as to 
encourage very bright hopes as to the fu- 
ture of Ireland under Home Rule. 

Although Mr. Dicey’s book is by no 
meansa large one, we have been able to 
allude to but a few points in his argument. 

It would be improper to close our no- 
tice, however, without some reference to 
the scrupulous fairness and moderation 
which he observes. There is nothing that 
approaches to an appeal to passion or prej- 
udice. He looks at the question from all 
sides, and his method resembles that of a 
judge rather than that of an advocate. 
Whether we are convinced by his reason- 
ing or not, we have to thank him fora 
very thorough piece of work the value of 
which is by no means confined to the pres- 
ent emergency. We may add that the 
full text of Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
Home Rule billis given in an appendix, 

New YORK CIty. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


ABouT three years ago Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn, well known for enthusiastic re- 
searches into Oriental belles-lettres brought 
out a remarkable collection of Hindustani, 
Persian and other legends, under the title 
“Stray Leaves from Strange Literature.” 
The novelty of its contents and the 
charm of the _ writer’s literary art 
attracted appreciative attention at the 
time; and the announcement of a new 
volume somewhat similar in its  char- 
acteristics will, doubtless, be very agreeable 
to many curious readers. In Some Chinese 
Ghosts, Mr. Hearn has confined himself to 
re-telling, with extreme beauty of phraseol- 
ogy and fine sympathy with their national 
spirit, six tales of Chinese derivation—“ The 
Soul of the Great Bell,” “The Story of 
Ming-y,” ‘‘The Legend of Tschi-Niu,” ‘‘ The 
Return of Yen-Tschin-King,” ‘‘ The Tradi- 
tion of the Tea Plant” and the “ Tale of the 
Porcelain God.”’ Of this group the first and 
the second stories are especially fascinating; 
while the chivalrous element conspicuous in 
““The Return of Yen-Tschin-King,” give it 
a peculiar dignity. In each instance there is 
a supernatural power or presence, acting 
upon the personages or entering into the 
simply material: from which trait the title 
of the collection is gained. As in his earlier 
volume, it is hard to tell just how much of 
the charm of the stories existed in them in 
their original form, for Mr. Hearn’s rich 
fancy and large acquaintance with every 
means of infusing national and poetical col- 
oring into what he undertakes to narrate 
make the reader’s debt to him, we imagine, 
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as great as to any antique Celestial chroni 
cler. In their class, still small in our lan- 
guage, these ‘‘Chinese Ghosts” are gems of 
literary beauty; and while even the young- 
est readers will be spell-bound by the wierd 
sweetness of the stories their elders will 
take an additional delight in the felicity of 
the diction on which their author sets them 
down. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s new book, 
The Merry Men, binds together two stories 
of some length (the first of which gives its 
title to the volume), and four short tales. 
Most of them will probably be familiar and 
welcome to the reader, who can hardly for- 
get such short stories as ‘‘Markheim,” or 
“Thrawn Janet,” the horrors of which so 
contrast with the delicious humor, entirely 
French, of ‘The Treasure of Franchard,”’ 
the longest sketch in the book. Everything 
in the collection is worthy of its remarkable 


author; in many respects a writer unique | 


in certain demesnes of fiction. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Octave Feuillet’s charming Romance of 
A Poor Young Man has been translated 
from the author’s beautiful French by J. 
Henry Hager, and will doubtless enter upon 
a new lease of spring and summer popular- 
ity with old and new friends. It seems as 
fresh and spirited and artistic a bit of fiction 
as ever, even in this English dress. Those 
who did not read it long ago can avail 
themselves to advantage of this new oppor- 
tunity. (New York: W. S. Gottsberger & 
Co.) 

Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s Jess will not be 
accepted with much favor by those who 
have fallen in love with a dramatic flight of 
the imagination, such as his ‘‘ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,” or a psychologic one as “‘She.”’ 
The absence of any supernatural element in 
the story will naturally be missed by the 
expectant reader; that lack would be com- 
pensated by a better literary performance. 
Jess is a painful story, with an impetuous, 
passionate and misunderstood woman for 
its heroine. Its leading themes are ardent 
love, self-sacrifice and death. It is unevenly 
written; some episodes are powerful, others 
seem perfunctory in invention and treat- 
ment. The South African local coloring is 
effectively introduced; and the Boers are 
not flatteringly pictured, it must be con- 
fessed. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Mr. William Black’s Sabina Zembra is 
quite an old-fashioned love-story, made from 
materials long since the small change of the 
English novelist. In their treatment Mr. 
Black has been graceful but entirely com- 
monplace. Miss Zembra is a rich London 
girl with a good deal of independence of 
character—too much, in fact, for her family 
to tolerate. She marries, from impulse, the 
wrong man, a good-natured and vulgar 
fellow. After a tedious matrimonial bond- 
age to him, Mr. Black unites her happily to 
a young artist who has been breaking 
his heart over her sufferings, and playing 
knight-errant to alleviate some of them. 
The effeminacy of Mr. Black’s literary art is 
something one finds it hard to pardon in a 
novelist of such ability. This book, even if 
meant merely as a pretty little English so- 
ciety affair, reads like Mrs. Oliphant and 
water—especially the water—and wants fiber 
very badly indeed. (New York: Harpers.) 

There is unexpectedly distant relation- 
ship between Miss Edna Lyall’s successful 
“Donovan,” or her ‘‘ We Two,” both such 
superior pieces of literary work, and 
Knight-Errant, which suffers by compari- 
son. Fraternal love is the motif of this new 
novel, less strongly religious than its prede- 
cessors, and by no means worthy of Miss 
Lyall’s real abilities. Carlo Donati, a young 
{talian nobleman, combats family predju- 
dices and renounces his love (he being be- 
trothed to a young English girl), to become 
an operatic tenor, and thereby personally 
shield from sundry dangerous attentions 
his only sister, who is a professional singer. 
Miss Lyall’s delineation of her hero is 
rather flaccid; and though we appreciate 
his sacrifice and the never-failing chivalry 
with which he abides by it, it does not seem 
absolutely necessary that he should make it, 
nor successful, after it is accomplished. 
There is a good deal of stage-life in the 
book, and that element is apt to be tiresome 
when it is treated after Miss Lyall’s meth- 
ods. It reads like an early and immature 
literary performance, hastily worked-over, 
toa limited extent. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


(New York: 


The Memorials of William E. Dodge 
compiled and edited by his son, D. Stuart 
Dodge, is the permanent portraiture of one 
who as well as any in his generation deserves 
to be called an ideal American citizen. We 
have produced our full share of such men in 
this country, and among them is the sub- 
ject of these memorials. He came of good 


American stock with enough right in it to 
trace back to royal ancestry to furnish his 











son and biographer with the point of a fine 


sentence in his address, in behalf of 
the family, made to the father and 
mother on the golden fiftieth anni- 


versary of their wedding. Mr. D. Stuart 
Dodge said then, with a witty allusion to 
‘‘ what he termed the mythical story of the 
descent of the family from the royal race of 
the Stuarts, that he was quite willing to 
take his patent of royalty from the last gen- 
eration.’”’ Mr. Dodge impressed himself on 
the world in many ways—as a merchant, as 
a citizen, as the enterprising promoter of 
new and larger works, as a reformer and 
philanthropist, as a Christian with his hand, 
his heart and his money in every good thing, 
as a friend, and as the head of a family. He 
did all with the joyful fullness and ease 
which indicates something more than the 
man of strength, good judgment and high 
character. The memorials collected in this 
volume prove, for those who did not know 
it before, that there was a touch of genius in 
him which, added to his other endowments, 
gave him that supreme ease of fulfillment 
which is the crowning grace of strength. 
This appears in his personal relations with 
other men, and his singular ability to im- 
press himself on them and, perhaps above 
all, in the love, reverence and genial flow of 
his life at home. As a biography this vol- 
ume is defective, as the editor remarks. 
The materials for filling up the narrative 
do not exist. Mr. Dodge did not care for 
such things. Near the very end of his life 
some of the family had succeeded in starting 
his interest in them and arranged a plan for 
committing to writing his recollections, 
but just when the labor from which so much 
was expected was to begin he was struck 
suddenly withdeath. The volume contains 
all that is necessary to preserve the portrait 
of the man, of his activity, his achievements, 
and of what it was in him that fitted him to 
“stand before kings.” It is a beautiful 
picture we have too in this volume of the 
still surviving wife, of the happy life, and 
the happy home. Like all men of his class, 
Mr. Dodge had the power of laying hold of a 
man, or of a subject, and saying all he 
wished about it in two minutes. These 
memorials show that he could be blunt as a 
pike-staff, and he could call his Ariel from 
the skies when he required graces of speech 
and manner. What he wasasa man of faith 
and principle we know too well to need a re- 
minder, but his biographer has done his best 
service in the attempt to transmit the im- 
pression of his personal traits and char- 
acteristics. With all his singleness and 
intensity of conviction Mr. Dodge was an 
open-minded man. He showed this in the 
moderation of his temper at the beginning 
of the war, and again in the theory he up- 
held before Congress of the reconstruction 
of the Southern States. He was very de- 
cided on the temperance question, and so 
firm as to Sunday observance that he re- 
signed and sold out from two railways 
when it was decided to run Sunday trains. 
But he was never impracticable. He hated 
to have anything to do with smelting fur- 
naces kept in full blast all Sunday. He 
offered a reward for the discovery of a proc- 
ess which would permit them to go out 
over the Lord’s Day. But he was satisfied 
at last, that, so far as he could see, it could 
not be done. When the late Colonel Le- 
Grand Cannon came to him on Sunday with 
the request to sign an indemnity bond to 
enable him to get 25,000 stand of arms from 
Canada in three days and stated the ur- 
gency of the case, Mr. Dodge signed at once, 
saying, “I do not see how I could do a bet- 
ter deed on Sunday.” His heart went all 
over the country, and his gifts followed it. 
What was still more to the purpose, he ren- 
dered personal service. As the French say, 
he paid with his person. Nothing better 
need be said of his son’s memorial than 
that it does not fail to showits readers the 
man, and that it is made by one who in his 
own moral fiber and training is able to ap- 
preciate the true elements of his father’s 
worth and power. The volume has a good 
engraved portrait, and abounds, as a matter 
of course, in delightful sketches of people 
in and out of the family, and of people 
worth knowing all over the world. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) 


....Professor Charles F. Richardson, of 
Dartmouth, has already made himself known 
in American letters by his manual of litera- 
ture which has proved its value in the hands 
of students and teachers. He has been for 
some years engaged on a larger work which 
was to exhibit the whole development of 
literature in this country, and which has at 
last settled down into two good-sized octa- 
vos. The complete work will have for its 
title American Literature 1607-1885. Vol. 
I is The Development of American 
Thought. This volume is really a history of 
American prose with the exception of fiction 
which with American poetry is reserved for 





a second and concluding volume. In it Pro- 
fessor Rich m displays an indefatigable 
genius for the ransacking of books and pub- 
lications of all sorts. He has collected a 
most useful mass of information with regard 
to American prose writers and their work. 
His sketches are sensible and very much 
to the point as far as they go. He 
is appreciative, sympathetic and  con- 
siderate without being blind either as an 
admirer or an opponent, and no man could 
be freer from any bias in either direction. 
Great allowance must be made for an author 
who is writing up the literary development 
of a period on which he has to make some 
such a beginning as this; ‘‘In those days 
there was no such thing as American litera- 
ture.” In a considerable portion of this 
volume the author is perceptibly under the 
depressing chill of this shadow. The plan 
adopted of treating the subject in topics, 
each one of which has to be traced from the 
beginning, though it has unquestionable ad- 
vantage, is attended with some drawbacks. 
It divides up the history, minimizes its im- 
pressions, and keeps the reader longer under 
the depressing influence of the barren period 
than with a different proportioning of the 
parts, and a treatment of the entire aborig- 
inal period in one group, would have been 
necessary. The volume opens with two 
chapters on the new environment and race 
elements, which so powerfully affected 
the literary beginnings in this country 
and then plunges into a series of topics 
which occupy the remaining chapters. There 
is some unevenness in the treatment of these 
topics. The chapter on ‘“ Early Descriptive 
and Historical Writers” is particularly 
good,and requires a kind of work which Pro- 
fessor Richardson is well qualified to do. 
That on the “Theologians of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries’ is more 
open to criticism. Itis hard to see how a 
good deal which is embraced by the author 
under the heads of Theological and Politi- 
cal literature can be brought within the 
strict limits of his definition of literature as 
containing an element whose end is to give 
pleasure. It would be hardly fair to press 
this point, especially as, though the defini- 
tion is valid, a strict application of it 
would have shrunk the book to narrow 
limits and deprived the reader of a great 
deal which,in Mr. Richardson’s working up, 
is very enjoyable reading. What the book 
lacks in critical and philosophic grasp and 
penetration isin another way made up by 
the remarkably full and vigorous elabora- 
tion of details and the narrative part of the 
work. The author’s conscientious fairness 
and high standard are worthy of praise. 
We cannot agree with all his judgments; as, 
for example, his estimate of Hamilton as a 
writer, especially when compared with 
Madison. The author’s resort in some of 
these cases to an emphatic ‘‘ undoubtedly” 
seems to betray a shade of uncertainty in 
his own mind. The book is well and hand- 
somely manufactured by the Messrs, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


.... There is nothing very profound in Miss 
Louisa Parson Hopkins’s Educational Psy- 
chology; a Treatise for Parents and Edu- 
cators. The best chapters are those on 
“ Physiological Psychology,” and on ‘‘ Sense 
Perception,’’ in which the author treads on 
the solid ground of cerebral physiology. The 
strictly psychological part of the subject, 
dealing with mind and mental power or 
action, she can hardly be said totouch. The 
four following chapters on ‘‘ Memory,” “ Im- 
agination,” “‘Judgment and Reason,” and 
“Taste, or the Sense for Beauty” are wholly 
general. (Lee & Shepard. Price 50 cents.) 
We called attention when it was pub- 
lished to “‘Tableaux de la Révolution 
Francaise,’ edited for the use of students 
in French, by Profs. T. F. Crane andS§. J. 
Brun, with a commendatory introduction 
by President White, of Cornell. Professor 
Crane has followed this volume with another 
uniform in size, and constructed on much 
the same plan, Le Romanticisme Frangais. 
This manual, 16mo in size, is designed to 
illustrate the French romantic school of the 
period, from 1824 to 1848, with selections 
from its representative writers. It is 
prefaced with a sketch of the rise of the 
school and of its principal writers. The 
selections are intelligently made from Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant), Honoré de Balzac, 
Prosper Merimée, Théophile Gautier, and 
Charles Augustine Sainte-Beuve. It will 
be found a useful manual for the study of 
the language, and is based on a philosophi- 
cal principle of grouping and development. 
The notes are mainly for the illustration of 
the text, and assume that the student has 
mastered the grammatical difficulties of the 
language. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 21.50.) 


....The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
have in hand a new and complete edition of 
The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 








Browning in six volumes, of which the first 
two have already issued from the press. 
They are in convenient 16mo volumes, manu- 
factured with the good taste and good work- 
manship for which these publishers have an 
established reputation. This edition is not 
only to contain the entire body of the poet’s 
writings but to conform to his own latest 
revision, which is in Mr. Browning’s case a 
matter of unusual difficulty and importance. 
After publishing ‘“‘ The Ring and the Book,” 
Mr. Browning made a new arrangement of 
all his previous poems and dramas, issuing 
them in six volumes, which are to be followed 
in the present ‘“ Riverside’ edition. The 
volumes in this series will stand substan- 
tially as follows: 

I. “Pauline.” Including also “ Paracelsus,” 
“Strafford,” “ Sordello,” “ Pippa Passes,” “* King 
Victor and King Charles V.” II. * Dramatic 
Lyrics.” Including also “‘ Return of the Druses,” 
“ A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” ** Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” “ Dramatic Romances,” “‘ A Soul’s Trag- 
edy,” “ Luria.” III. “The Ring and the Book.” 
IV. “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” Together 
with “* Men and Women,” “In a Balcony,” “* Dra- 
matis Persone,” “ Bajaustion’s Adventure,” 
“ Prince Hohensteil-Schwangau,” “ Fifine at the 
Fair.” V. “ Red-Cotton Night-Cap Country.” 
Including also “ Aristophanes’ Apology,” “The 
Inn Album,” Pacchiarotto,” with other Poems. 
VI. “ The Agamemnon of #schylus.” And also 
“La Saisiaz and The Two Poets of Croisic,” 
“Dramatic Idyls,” two series, ‘“ Jocoseria,” 
* Ferishtah’s Fancies,” ‘* Parleyings with Cer- 
tain People of Importance in their Day.” 


.... The development of electricity as a sci- 
ence and as an art proves a fascinating theme 
in literature which has resulted already in a 
library of volumes of all sizes and every 
shade of merit or demerit. Among the 
latest and best we place The Age of Elec- 
tricity. From Amber-Soul to Telephone, 
by Park Benjamin, Ph.D. The author’s ob- 
ject is practical and popular, and does not 
commit him to scientific treatment. He has 
occasionally enriched his pages with enter- 
taining incident, and he has refrained from 
impoverishing them with scientific formulas 
except as far as they are required in every- 
day use. Beginning with the first noticed 
phenomena of amber and other primitive 
experimentations, he works his way on to 
Galvani and his battery, to the conversion of 
electricity into magnetism, and vice versa 
of electricity into magnetism, and finally to 
electric light, the telephone, and the other 
applications which may be said to be assured, 
though we do not yet know exactly in what 
way. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$2.00.) 


....Ham—Mishkan. The Wonderful Tent 
isan account by the Rev. D. A. Randall, 
D.D., of the “structure, signification and 
spiritual lessons of the Mosaic tabernacle.”’ 
Dr. Randall is the author of a remarkably 
successful popular book on the ‘‘ Handwrit- 
ing of God in Egypt, Sinai and the Holy 
Land,’’ which countries, we understand, he 
has formally visited. The present volume 
is worked up into a more or less romantic 
form as the account of the proceedings of a 
party of three—a Christian, a Rabbi and a 
scholar—who all meet at the base of Mt. 
Sinai and proceed in imagination to re- 
construct the Tabernacle. It is a slow 
method of obtaining the information, which is 
contained in better, more accurate and sys- 
tematic form in the Bible Dictionaries, but 
one which may have its good uses for minds 
which need the support of something like a 
story. The volumecontains the portrait and 
biography of the author. (Robert Clark & 
Co., Cincinnati.) 


.... There is a large amount of laborious 
thoroughness in the Rev. Dr. H. H. Moore’s 
Matter, Life, Mind: Their Essence, Phe- 
nomena, and Relations examined with 
Reference to the Nature of Man and the 
Problem of his Destiny. The work done is 
from a theological rather than from a philo- 
sophical standpoint, and is valuable as con- 
taining a close and comprehensive review of 
the subject from this standpoint. Without 
committing ourselves to the author’s philo- 
sophical positions, such, for example, as his 
strictures on Professor Bowne, we do not 
hesitate to commend the book as one that 
will be useful in the Chautauqua series, 
and for the purposes of general readers. We 
regret, however, that it contains no allusion, 
so far as we have observed, to Lotze, and 
none to the modern physiologic school of 
psychiologist. (Phillips & Hunt.) 


....Major James B. Pond, the late Henry 
Ward Beecher’s business manager who attend 
ed him on his lecturing tours in this country, 
and was with him in the same capacity in his 
last visit to Great Britain during the sum- 
mer of 1886, has published a memorial of 
the trip under the title of A Summer in 
England with Henry Ward Beecher. The 
volume contains the addresses, lectures and 
sermons delivered by him in the course of 
this trip, together with an account of the 
civilities he received and an excellent photo- 
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graphic photograph. 
Hulbert, $2.00.) 


.. The Chautauqua Press is publishing a 
number of really excellent manuals in its 
‘Garnet Series.”” We have spoken of No. 
2, the ‘‘ Essays of Addison.”” We have be- 
fore us another volume in the same series, 
Oliver Goldsmith; a Selection from his 
Works, with an introduction by the Rev. E. 
E. Hale, It is, perhaps, unavoidable that it 
contains nothing from the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” but it is hard to think that anything 
which does not, can be representative of 
Goldsmith. The selections comprise ‘‘ The 
Traveller,” ‘‘The Deserted Village,” “ Re- 
taliation,a Poem,” and a number of assorted 
miscellanies. 


.-The Messrs. Ticknor & Co. (Boston) 
bring out in a well made and carefully illus- 
trated volume the series of papers originally 
published by Frederic Crowninshield in the 
Americaa Architect on Mural Painting. 
That art is making progress in this country, 
and has already reached the point where 
something more than specifics for the further 
perfection and development of a sham 
method shall be provided. Mr. Crownin- 
shield’s book is all that can be desired. It 
describes the genuine methods, and every 
step of the process, together with the scien- 
tific facts and principles, which are required 
to make the whole intelligible. (33.00.) 


.-Among the Messrs. Appleton & Co.’s 
‘*History Primers” is one of unusual merit 
on The Development of the Roman Consti- 
tution, which arose in a compilation pre- 
pared for his classes in Roman History by 
Mr. Ambrose Tighe, while he was tutor in 
Yale. Inthe modest and manly preface he 
acknowledges his obligations to others, and 
frankly announces himself a compiler. But 
the work is done well, put together in a sys- 
tematic way,and with judgment. It will 
show the student how and why Rome be- 
came great and give him efficient aid in the 
first stages of hisstudy. (Price, 45 cents.) 


..Mr. Charles B. Howell, author of 
‘* Michigan Nisi Prius Cases,’”’ publishes for 
the guidance of church officers and man- 
agers a little manual The Church and the 
Civil Law, a Manual of Ecclesiastical 
Law, with an Appendix of Forms. The 
references are only to Michigan statutes, 
but numerous decisions are cited from the 
superior or supreme courts of other states, 
and the manual is designed to cover adjudi- 
cations throughout the country so far as 
they can beconsidered uniform. (Published 
by the author, Detroit, Mich.) 


.. The London Illustrated News comes 
out this week with Vol. I, No.1, asthe Illus- 
trated Foreign News, printed in this city 
from duplicate plates sent on from London 
immediately upon completion. The result 
of this piece of new enterprise on the part of 
the Illustrated News Co. will be that here- 
after this pioneer of illustrated journalism 
will be furnished in this country as the II- 
lustrated Foreign News, and at the price of 
ten cents instead of twenty-five as heretofore 


(Fords, Howard & 


..A new brief and popular manual for 
the microscopist is Through a Microscope, 
by Samuel Wells, Mary Treat and Frederick 
Leroy Sargent. It gives a sketch of the 
science, directions for a number of in-door 
and out-of-door observations, together with 
others for the construction of a home-made 
microscope. (The Interstate Publishing 

o.: Chicago. Price 60 cents.) 


..How they Learned Housework is a 
little manual designed for young girls. In 
the form of a story it conveys information 
and impresses ideas and standards as to those 
parts of housekeeping in which young girls 
are old enough to take part. (D. Lothrop & 
Co.: Boston. Price, 75 cents.) 


-—>- _ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

F. W. CHRISTERN, the importer of foreign 
books and periodicals, has removed to his 
new and commodious place of business on 
Fifth Avenue, near Twenty-eighth Street. 


..The estate of Victor Hugo embraced 
in cash nearly $500,000, all the result of 
copyrights on his literary works, and of 
judiciously invested money he made with 
his pen. 


..A new text-book of systematic Short 
Hand has just been prepared by Mr. D. P. 
Lindsley, of Philadelphia, in which some 
improvements on accepted methods are set 
forth by the author. 


.....‘* Connecticut,” the new volume in the 
“ American Commonwealths” Series, and 
the work of Alexander Johnston, is just 
appearing from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and is expected to be an addition of value 
and interest in the group to which it be- 
longs. 





| proval. 


....-The biography of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson, by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of the 
Christian Union, will not be ready for press 
until autumn. In this connection, attention 
may be drawn to thesketch ‘‘H.H, in South- 
ern California,” by Charles Dudley Warner, 
in the current issue of the Critic. 


..“* The Growth of Church Institutions,” 
by the Rev. Edwin Hatch; “Future Retri- 
bution Viewed in the Light of Reason and 
Revelation,’ by the Rev. C. G. Row; and 
the third series of ‘‘ Expositions,” by the 
Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., are just issued by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, the publisher. 


-..A new “romance” with that many 
sided and much looked at study the Ameri- 
can girl, as its central figure, is the latest 
addition to Henry Holt’s ‘“‘ Leisure Hour 
Series.” The title is ‘‘Miss Bayle’s Ro- 
mance’’—Miss Bayle being a Chicago young 
lady who visits Europe, and finds affairs and 
things on the other side of the Atlantic not 
“ exactly like those at home.”’ The writer 
of this novel is not yet declared. 


..In our review of the last issue of the 
Magazine of American History we alluded 
to the article on the ‘‘ White House and Its 
Memories” ?s lacking from the series of por- 
traits of wives of the Presidents one of Mrs. 
Cleveland. It will be seen on reference to 
the magazine that the picture of the present 
lady of the White House, displaced from its 
serial order to furnish an appropriate front- 
ispiece to the number, was overlooked. It 
is an excellent likeness, from a photograph. 





.. The etchings for this month’s Portfolio 
are by G. W. Rhead and E. Hull, and one 
after a Wilkie drawing is also included. 


.-The American Magazine begins its 
career very promisingly, with a table of con- 
tents in which some of our most popular 
writers have taken part—J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edgar Fawcett, William H. Rideing, Rose 
Eytinge, the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon and F. 
P. Vinton: a handsome dress, similar to The 
Century; illustrations ranging from fair to 
good, and a large edition to start off with. 
Mr. Rideing’s article is on ‘‘ Literary Life in 
Boston,’ accompanied by portraits in pho- 
togravure, including a striking one of stately 
Mr. Francis Parkman. 


Pe A new household magazine, unpreten- 
tious in its claims, but tasteful in dress and 
interesting in its literary material, is Home 
Knowledge, which this month makes its 
bid for popular, and especially domestic, ap- 
The general aims and purposes of 
the periodical will be inferred by mention- 
ing from its table of articles Joel Benton’s 
“Good Health Society’; M. Valentia’s 
““What Is Science?”’; Dr. Miles’s paper on 
““How Much to Sleep’; an anonymous dis- 
cussion of ‘** Use and Abuse of Tea’’ (that 
we recommend for the reading of a good 
many thoughtless people); Julian Haw- 
thorne’s ‘* Hygienic Morality’; and ‘“‘ Henry 
George Reviewed,” by F. T. Jones. The 
magazine will be of monthly appearance, 
and its careful editorship should make it a 
useful family friend. 


.. In Macmillian’s for May Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford begins his new serial, ‘‘ With The 
Immortals,” with a finely dramatic incident 
and a most curious “ astral’ situation in 
consequence. The scene is a retired nook of 
the Bay of Naples; and between the sudden 
volcanic disturbance which terrifies a party 
of peaceful English residents, and the 
‘astral’ resurrection to them of a gentle- 
man who coolly proclaims himself Heinrich 
Heine, affairs are nothing if not bizarre and 
stimulating of curiosity for the next install- 
ment of the story. Thereis, by the way, one 
clever thing this Heine or pseudo-Heine, de- 
clares. We have all known what it means, 
‘““When a man has command of his audience 
he uses it unmercifully to rouse sympathy 
in others. When his audience has command 
of him he generally makes a fool of himself. 
I once visited Goethe. In half an hour I 
could find nothing better to say to him than 
there were good plums on the road from Jena 
to Weimar, and that J was writing a 
‘Faust.’ I got no applause for my plums, 
and no sympathy for my ‘Faust’; I never 
wrote the ‘ Faust,’ but I never ate the plums 
from that day. So much for knowing how 
to manage one’s hearers.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘A Ww ork of Unique Importance for Bible 
Stadents.”’ 


WORD STUDIES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, =A the 
kpisties of Peter, James and Jude. 8vo, $4.00. 
From the Preface: 


“ The present work is an attempt in a field which, so 
far as! am aware, is not covered by any one book, 
though it has been carefully and ably worked by many 
scholars. Taking a position midway bet t 
exegetical commentary and the lexicon and 
it aims to put the reader of the English Bibie 
to the stand 
him the nativ 
Testament 


pint of the Greek scholar, by op 
ve force of the separate words of the New 

their lexical sense, their etymology 
their history, their inflection, and the pocuniaesies of 
their usage y differerent evangelists and apostle: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 | Broadway, New York, 








IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


For Public and Private Schools. 





MORRIS’S 


Scripture Readings, 


By EDWARD D. MORRIS, 
Lane Theological Seminary. 





One hundred selections from the various versions of 
the Bible. For school purposes. Opening Exercises, 
Responsive Reading, etc. Cloth, %44pages. Introduc- 
tion and sample copy, price @ cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 0O.,, 
Publishers, Oincinnati, New York and Boston. 
NEWSsPA ER ADVERTISING. 

Pages, 30 Cents, 
G. P. RO LL & CO.,10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
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F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL. 


A New Story by the Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr 
Claudius,” ete. 


SARACINESCA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“ Dr. Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” “ A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


“In the multitude of crude workers is there at least 
one novelist whose power is so brilliant, so fascinat- 
ing, as quite to suggest a vision of paradise in the hep- 
piness of reading his fiction, and this delight is touch- 
ed at high-water mark in the late novel ‘ Saracines’ 
ca.’... The scene is laid in Rome; the grand, historic- 
eternal city lending a fitting background and scenery 
toone of the most fascinating romances that has been 
written of late years. In the desert of medi- 
ocrity of lute fiction here isa novel that reweaves all 
the old spell of imaginative romance.”—Boston Even- 
ing Traveller. 


“*Saracinesca ’ is the best thing he has yet done—if 
not the best novel of the year.”—New York Freeman’s 
Journal. 


“He has done no better work than ‘ Saracinesca. 
: Deserves very high praise for its artistic, intel- 
lectual and moral power.”’— Boston Post. 


* Delights and interests more than anything he has 
written since he suprised the world with ‘Mr. Isaacs.’ 
° He has in 


SARACINESCA 


written a powerful story of modern Roman life, which 
is better even than his‘ Roman Singer.’ ” — Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


“One of the most engrossing novels we have ever 
read. Crawford is always interesting, and in this in- 
stance particularly so.”"— Boston Times. 


“*Saracinesca’ is Mr. Crawford’s matured and 
most satisfying work.’’—Boston Beacon. 


“Moves forward with an easy and even flow of which 
Bulwer . . . need not have been ashamed.’’—Bos- 
ton Courier. 


“*Saracinesce’ is 4 very remarkable book, and a 
great advance upon any of the author's previous 
work. It would be difficult to conceive ofa 
more gracious presence than that of the Duchess 
Corona. She is so pure and true, so brave under trial, 
and withal such a thorough woman—no angel, just a 
passionate, loving, lovable woman—faithful to her 
ideal of right, loyal to her husband. . .”. If the 
conclusion of the story is to be as good as the open- 
ing, we cannot have it too soon. In any case, this is 
one of the most effective romances since ‘John Ingle- 
sant.’ ""—London Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Ave, 


Sunday-School 
Books 


belong to two classes that ought to be kept 
apart for the convenience of buyers, (1) 
religious (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add _ to the sort 
it lacks. Another may want the. religious 
only. We see no reason for mixing them 
up and leaving the buyer to pick them out 
laboriously, one by one. We therefore 
make a primer of two separate lists, re- 
ligious and secular. Some of the latter 
have never n thought of as Sunday- 
school books at all; but they are getting 
into use because they are useful—there 
couldn't be a better reason. 

Weare adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we have 
published a second series of Stories from 
the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday- 
school books of the time are the ‘ Pansy” 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popularity. 

For example: the ‘‘ Pansy” books are at 
the top of the list of religious books, and 
Arthur Gilman’s History of the American 
People is at the top of the secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for those 
who want the largest possible number of 
live religious books for very litile money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty booka, net $7 50 


Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5 00 
Select Primary Library thirty-six “ net 600 
Library No. 9 fifty hooks, net 25 00 


Library No. 10 
Library No. li 
Library No. 12 


twelve books, net 5 00 
twenty books, net 10 00 
twenty books, net 5 


Send for the primer—seat free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
82 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 


SEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Magg., for the 
owest rates in all papers. 
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D, APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 


New Volumes of Lecky’s England, 


Lecky’s History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century. 
---Volumes V and VI 


The new volumes of Lecky’s great work cover for 
Engiand the 
the Independence of the 


period from the acknowledgment of 
United States in 1783 to the 
in 1798; and for Ire- 


land they include the early days of Grattan’s Parlia- 


declaration of war with France, 


ment and the foundation of the Society of the United 


Irishmen. One more volume will complete the 


work. 
Large 12mo, cloth. 


Price, $2.25 per volume. 
Il. 


Roundabout to Moscow. 
AN EPICUREAN JOURNEY. 
“ Round the 


By JOHN BELL 

Block.” 

ornamented cover, Russian title-pag 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

“This genial book gives the first truly American 
view of the land of Nihilists and Novelists. His epi 
curean circuit for getting into and out ofthe empire 
includes near y every country of Europe. He keeps 
on the track of all the comforts and luxuries required 
by American travelers. Touristt will tind the volume 
a boon companion. But it is no less designed to please 
those who stay at home and travel only by book.’ 


John Sevier, the Common- 
wealth-Builder. 


A Sequelto “ The Rear-Guard of the Revolution.” 
By GILMORE (Edmund Kirke). 
cloth. $1.0. 


John Sevier was among the ploneers who settled 
the region in Eastern Tennessee. He was the founder 
of the State of Franklin, which afterward became 
Tennessee, and was the tirst Governor of the State. 
His innumerable battles with the Indians, his re- 
remarkable exploits, his address and genius for lead- 
ership, render his career one of the most thrilling and 
interesting on record. 


An Index to the Works of 
Shakspere. 


Giving references, by topics, to notable passages 


BouTON, author of 12mo, 


cloth, e, 421 


JAMES R. 12mo, 


Price, 


and significant expressions; brief histories of the 
plays; geographical names and historical inci- 
dents; mention of all characters, and sketches of 
important ones; together with explanations of al- 
Insions and obscure and obsolete words and 
By EVANGELINE M. O'CONNOR. 


2.00. 


phrases. Crown 


Svo, 420 pages, half leather. Price, ¢ 


There are a multitude of books on Shakspere's 
works, but the combination of information here pre- 
sented is ne w, and hence it is believed it will prove of 
great value toall students and readers of Sha kspere. 


For sale by all booksellers, or any work sent by the pub- 
tisher by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price 


1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books. 


By ROBERT LOUIS MTEVENSON, 


Author of “An Inland Voyage,” “Treasure Island,” 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyland Mr. Hyde,’ “ Kid- 

napped,”’ * The Merry Men,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


CONTENTS :Victor Hugo’s Romances; Some Aspects 
of Robert Burns; Walt Whitman; Henry David Tho- 
reau, His Character and Opinions; Yoshida-Torajiro: 
Francois Villon: The Student, Poetand House-Break- 
er; Charles of Orleans: Samuel Pepys; John Knox 
and Women. 


Pepys’s Diary. 
Translated by MYNORS BRIGHT. 


With 


dent's edition. 


Notes, Maps, Index, etc. A new, cheaper stu- 


Complete in 5 volumes. 12mo, $5.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Kamehameha, the Great. 


KAMEHAMEHA, THE CONQUERING 
KING. The Mystery of his Birth, 
Loves and Conquests. A Romance of 
Hawaii. With a Hawaiian glossary. 
B. M. NEWELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Says the Boston Transcript: 


“The present visit of Queen Kapiolani will re- 
awaken interest in the remarkable novel about the 
HawAlinn Islands, *Kaméhaméla, the Conquering 


= As a work of history, the volume will be found ex- 
ceedingly valuable; as a strikingly realistic picture of 
the times with which it deals, it possesses an undoubt- 
edly attractive quality.”’— Boston Gazette. 

“It describes with great fullness and vividness the 

social life and the curious customs of this, at a 

half-civilized people, and describes them with the 
most animation and sympathy. No such vivid picture 
of ny manners has elsewhere appeared.” 
New York Mail and mupres. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 WEST 23D STREET, N. Y. 


»For Every Household! 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN NURSING. 


Extra Cloth. $1.00 each. 


2mo. 


The Nursing and care 
of the Nervous and 
the Insane. 


BY CHAS. K. MILLS, M.D. 


“Itis by one of the ablest, best-known specialists 
in our country, who has devoted his attention to dis- 
eases of the mind and nervous system. it treats of 
such topics as the management of epileptics,sleepless- 
ness, delirium, the alcohol and optus habits, and the 
care of the actually insane. n addition to this, we 
find plain, practical , about massage, the 
movement cure, baths, the clinical thermometer, and 
the administration of the various forms of elec tricit 
A number of illustrations are inserted.” —Philade rlphia 
Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


*A very unique and instructive work on the treat- 

ment of patients suffering from either functional or 
organic nervous trouble.”—Philadelphia Press. 

‘It will serve a most excellent purpose asa guide 

to the care of a class of troubles always a the 


close st attention and most intelligent watchful- 
ness 


Maternity ; Infancy ; 
Childhood. 


The Hygiene of Pregnancy; the Nursing 
and Weaning’ of Infants; the Care of 
Children in Health and Disease. 


BY JOHN M. KEATING, M.D. 


The fact of the enormous mortality of children 
under three years of age, has for a long time attracted 
the attention of physicians, rendering it of the utmost 
importance that some manual, embracing the latest 
researches on the subject of the care of children, be 
prepared. The work which Dr. Keating presents, 
covers the ground faithfully. 





IN PREPARATION, 


Outlines of the Manage- 
ment of Diet. 


Or, The Regulation of Food to the Re- 
quirement of Health and theTreat- 
ment of Disease. 


BY E. T. BRUEN, M.D. 


There is probably no more important branch of 
Physical culture than that pertaining to the subject 
of which this work treats. proper recognition of 
the laws of health can only be maintained by careful 
observance of Dietary laws. 





For sale by ail Booksellers, ¢ will be sent by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
When Mr: 


F. E. GRANT. 
BOOKS. STATIONERY. 


7 West 2d Street, N. Y. 

Did you know that at the above address there is a 
first-class bookstore, and did you know that Mr. Grant 
was competent to get orto sell you any books at low 
terms? No! Why,then,do you not call and see for 
yourself and mention this advertisement. Mr. Grant 
will try and treat you well if you will only give him 
the chance! Why hesitate? Call or write him and 
become an active customer. You will be pleased with 
the results. 


Calling Please ask for Grant 





ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at mar- 
velously low prices. Liberal terms to libraries. High 
srices paid for old books. MCHALE, ROHDE & CO. 
9 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 


| Tgp ED CARDS BY “MAIL. Our En- 
sraving Department offers unequaled facilities 
for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved plate and 
~ cards $1.00, including postage. Send for sample 


sheet. 
w H, HOSKINS CO.,, 
Leading Stetteneee $7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another Proof of the Compendium's Merit. 

C. A. Faust was born near Meadville,Pa., 
Oct.8,1860. He says that Gaskell’s Com- 
pendium is to be credited for his present 
position asa penman. He not only writes 
a beautiful script band but is an expert 
with the Automatic Shading Pen. He has 
held several responsible positions, and is # 
now head asssistant bookkeeper in theg 
treasurer's office of the Chicago, Rock Isl- 
and and Pacific Railway, Chicago. 


(é GEL 


Instruction. 








| 


E 









GASKELL’S MAGAZINE is the finest paper for the ey 
Price only $1 per year. or 10 cents single copy. 
pendium, Quarter Gross Pens and sample Magasine. Address, 7 


“ An Inspiffng Book.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE WILL POWER: ITS RANGE IN ACTION 
IN RELATION T) CHARACTER AW AND ITS DE- 





VELOPMENT. M. FOTHERGILL, M.D., 
author of “Maintenance of Health,” etc., etc. 
Third Edition. _ Price, $1.00. 


“There jis a difference between this being full of 
will and more willfulness. There is something almost 
majestic about the one; there is something contemp- 
tibly small about the other. 

* Most helpful.”’— 

“ A pleasant, profitable loot "—Christian Advocate. 

- ey popular in style.’”’—Christian Union, 

7 — adapted to delight and instruct.”—Prince- 


" Full of illustrations drawn from the widest read- 
ing.”—Boston Herald. 


ENTERING ON LIFE. 





A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. By CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE, D.D. prac mo. Cloth, $1.00. Tenth 
Edition. 
YOUTH, CESS READING, 
g HA RAC TER c SHRISTIANITY, Wats 
OMPANIONS, HELPS AREWELL. 


“Few better eta have ever been wien on their 
respective subjects than the two chapters on * Chris- 
tianity’ and ‘Helps.’ We earnestly recommend young 
men to read what has been to ourselves a truly de- 
lightful work.” —DEAN ALFORD. 

“ Deserves to be read again and again. It is stron, 
with argument and appeal: | beautiful with fancy an 
tigure.’’—Keview. 

Supplied by all booksellers and by the publishers. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
14 and 16 Aster Place, New York. 


MONEY 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper, 
HE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, 


By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Eight sermons: “ Blessed be Drudgery,” “ Faithful- 
ness,’ *‘I had a Friend,” “ Tenderness,” “ A Cup of 
Cold Water,” “ The Seamless Robe,” “ Wrestling and 
Blessing,” “The Divine Benediction.” “Bright and 
sensible, kind one ractical discourses, making little 
pretension, but bi nging much benefit—pleasant as 
well as profitable reading.’”’—Toronto eek, a 
ismo, 137 ages, printed on heavy Iaid ph 
editions; fm ation parchment rede da Lemapet 
in red, at 530 cents; cloth, voted bo rds, gilt | back and 
side stamp and gilt edges, at $1.00. 
For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | 





made canvassing for Sunbeams. Send 
2 juap? for outfit. SUNBEAMS, Port 


HARPER'S MAGAZIBE. OOP .ccrccccces 4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ee) SS  eestendoves 7 WO 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 7 = eesenceccee 400 
eth pon iG PROPLE, “oo. ccns00 00 


or ~M ce of nine 


HARPER & SnOS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


To Advertisers, BestServicefor the money. Send 


for gotmates to soe 8 Bureau of 
Advertising, 150 Nassau Street, New Y 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


BOOKBINDING 


Well done and with good materials, for Scris- 
60¢ NER’S, Harper's, Century, and magazines of same 
+ size. Handsome bind ding and fine work a specialty. 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Subscriptions taken for all Rewspapers and magazines. 






GAMES FOR ALL. 


“WHAT TO DO.” 


An elegant 64 page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correc rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parler or An 





sent post-pa aid u at rece ot eight cents in x om 
‘Address C. H, s, Gen. Pass. Age: 
. Paul, 7. 
_ AGENTS. 
WANTED | BALARY 
VOR $35 to$ 50 
for our business in 


nsible house. References exchan; 
GH HOUSE. Franklin Sa. N. ¥. 


TO 88 A DAY, Samples worth $1.50 FREE 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. ‘rite, BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co. Co., Holly, Mich 


ho ‘LIFE OF 


History 


GAYS ne 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


HENRY WARD 8 


sells all others 
7 the Fr 
y pa 
eulars. 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, $1.00. 


CASKELL’S 
Compendium Pens 


Arethe bestthat are made. They are the 
smoothest running, most elastic and BEST 
BUSINESS PEN IN THE WORLD. The use 
of poor material in writing is false economy. 
These Pens are in Gross Boxes, $1.00—or 
#2 Quarter Gross Boxes, 40 cents. Mailed 
et) prepaid. 


Former Signature. 


Oi Ghst~ 


published, having com Nate de ments of Self- 
ecial Offer—Send us $1.25 and we will send Co 


EG. A.GASKELL CO. 79Wabash Av. Chicago, Ill. 














PERRY & C25 = 





Of Superior @ 





A & Comeiote Sample Card, 
Pens, sent post-paid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


one BLAKEMAN & CO., 
755 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 








MUSIC. 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


A & Cotoeiee for Sunday-schools, Just Out! 
Pure, Soul-refresh 
Meste: Sihe Richest Melody. ing Gospel  plece a gem. 
esponsive Service for each Mont 
Larger and clearer t wee ies any other 8.-S. singing 


FA R SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 
:= $20 per 100, $3.00 per doz. By mail 35c. 
eac Sample copy to Supt. only 2c. No , copies. 
Send for a supply, Gamage copy or Y specimen pp. Com- 
pes ae ee 
AUB, 243 State Street, Chicago. 


J. CHU RCH& Co.; Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O 





FOR SALE, 
Cheap for cash. A Pipe Organ, suitable for a Lodge 
Room, puntay-schedl, » Chapel, or small are. One 
8. 


Manual and peda Ten draw one. in St. 
John’ schurch, Poraaes Newark. N. J. Address for 

sprttoutars, » g 3 ERVEY, 128 Montclair Avenue, 
ewark, N. J. 








wane EDUCATION. a 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, :i@8icax, 


rovided for Families, Schools,C colle; 
aie encper® m onpeiied ¢ with positions. _ 
Circulars of hools free to Parents. 
i Psd. rented and so! 
ool and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. 7 East 1th Street, N. Y. 


MHERST COLLEGE.—SUMMER SCHOOL 


of Languages, Chemistry, Art susie, Syntax and 
Literature. July 6th to August 9th. For’ circular and 
Hon this pap ad reas Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE. (Men- 
ion this paper.) Amherst, Mass. 

ARDEEN’S Bc HooL, BULLETIN 

AGENC s Y., may be depended 


on to furnish ‘suitable nn he ‘and to faform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E. 0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE FOR WOM 
Bryn one 3 90) ten miles from Philad 1 Na. Offers 
qredeate and ‘undergraduate courses Sanskrit, 

ireek, Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old 
French, aiiae, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, History, Political Science. 
Physics, Chemistry. ag including Botany, and 
lectures on Philosophy nasium with Dr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus complete. "Pollowehins (value $450) 
| x Gress. English, Mat i History and Biology. 

gram, address as above 


A CERTAIN CU RE, 


Do Not Stamaner, 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


lL East MTH ST. New YORK. 








Learn Short-haud. 
employed. Big Salaries. 
Thorough instruction. Type writing an 
ship. lt 
late private short-hand reporter of Hon 


Old_ School. Every graduate 
Low tuition. Quick work. 
Penman- 
nder the personal management of F. Williss, 
J. Warren 
Keifer, ex-> oo Lower House of Congress. 200 
students. Address 
WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, SPRINGFIELD, O. 
or more desir- 


FOR LARGER, SALARIES sieves 


address O WER, Chicago. 


THE HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN will be held in New York on June (0th, July 
Ist and 2nd. For information apply to the Secretary, 
21 West 12th Street, New York. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of yal of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Study and S peepee. 

address Rev. JAMES C 8 ACK ES YZIE, PH.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N.J 


MEMORY! 


WHOLLY unlike Artificial systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. and Evening Classes for ladies and 
entlemen now forming. Prospectus with opinions 5 a 
1 of MR. PROCTOR, the Astronomer, Hons. 
yr JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Drs. VaLENsaNE 
BROWN, MARK Ad and other a post FREE by 


= Fifth avenne; New York, 


WILKINSON’S HOME 
RGndo. “FoR GltLs. Syracuse 
Only ten pup Refers to Rev. Heury W BOY 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Tico 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 = 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part 1. ” 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT soee CO., Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, O 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages 
at the lowest cost. Health- 
ful; no squcens; best _re- 

ligious influences; elective studies; i students 11 last 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. ’B.T 
U nder the Cx ‘ol- 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.- 
lege management. ear building. aoa | 
in” Theory, Voice Cul- 
Siren ged ene 
etc. Address,Prof. F 
RICE, Director. th. 
ASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Prepares “boys for an 
OdL, Catalogues and illustrated 


ture, Plane, Organ, 
waeeee SEMINARY, 
icle on application. Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 1887. 





STEN OGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITIN G. 


HORTHAND Lene 
STENOGRAPH maps iegivie 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


U.S. STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


r T SLOCUM’S 
SHOR THAND. si otras 
HOOL has the largest attendance and best 
vantages of any school where Phon a is taught 
Ww vith Sr aay Charge, Nostudent edmitved who 

on an arge, 
‘En glish Education. The object of this 
and gentlemen to ac- 
Roly to dive hen ring of th Pine art it aed 
sim to give them a smattering 0: e in urn 
or thelr os a oney. Inclose stamp for Catal 
fail informatics. 


logue giving 
51 Chapin Bleck, my N.Y. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


FOUR years ago we gave a condensed sta- 
tistical exhibit of the Church of Christ in the 


United States. We now present a more 

detailed exhibit. The figures are from 
official sources as far as possible: 

ADVENTISTS. 

Che. Min. Com. 

pe ee 9 #17 611,100 

Second Adventists............ 583 501s 63,500 

Seventh Day Adventists..... 7 218 =. 28, 11 

isin tie nds aendates 1472 821 97,711 


This is the classification of the ‘“‘ Adventist 
Handbook.” The figures for the Seventh 
Day body are official and recent. The 
Adventists are divided into at least five 
bodies or companies: 1, Second Advent 
Christians, who believe in the resurrection 
and everlasting destruction of the wicked 
dead; 2, Evangelical Adventists, who hold 
the orthodox view respecting future punish- 
ment; 8, Seventh Day Adventists, who ob- 
serve the seventh day as the Sabbath; 4, Life 
and Advent Union, a distinctive tenet of 
whose belief is the non-resurrection of the 
wieked dead; 5, Age-to-Come Adventists, 
who look for the restoration of the Jews to 
the Holy Land. In polity these branches, 
excepting the Seventh Day, which lodges 
ecclesiastical power in its annual and general 
conferences, are congregational. 


BAPTISTS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 

NR i ckencaasndcncs 30,522 19,377 2,782 570 
Anti-Mission........... 900 400 40,000 
Reticrkihwaecunwdeieed 1,542 1,291 82,828 
Other Free............. 650 600 34,144 
Disciples of Christ.... 4,536 2,712 582,800 
Christians, North..... 1,662 1,327 122,000 
“ South..... 7 35 18,000 
Church of God........ 500 45 45,000 
Seventh Day Baptists. 94 103 8,72 
DRAPES, 2 00.06.0005504 350 1,578 60,000 
Six Principle.......... 16 16 1,450 
ited aves daes 40,847 27,889 3,727,007 


The Baptists form a very large family. 
The largest body, called Regular or Partieu- 
lar Baptists, are generally Calvinistic in 
doctrine, practice close communion, and, in 
common with most other Baptists, are con- 
gregational in polity, and reject infant 
baptism. The Free Baptists are Arminian 
in doctrine and open communion in practice. 
The Disciples of Christ, who are also called 
Christians and ‘‘Campbellites,” baptize by 
immersion for the remission of sins, observe 
the communion every Sabbath, and accept 
no standard of doctrine save the Bible. The 
Christians, often confounded with the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, exist in two branches, 
Northern and Southern. They are consider- 
ably older than the Disciples. They baptize 
by immersion almost universally, and take 
the Bible as their only standard of doctrine. 
Excepting the Southern branch they are 
generally Arians, hold the moral influence 
view of the Atonement and reject Calvinistic 
tenets. The Church of God, founded by 
Elder Winebrenner, a minister of the Re- 
formed (German) Church, is a German 
organization, presbyterian in polity, reject- 
ing human creeds, holding that churches 
should consist of immersed believers, that 
the Lord’s Supper should be received in a 
sitting posture and in the evening, and that 
feet-washing is obligatory. The Tunkers, 
or German Baptists, originated in Germany 
in 1706. They hold to trineimmersion, close 
communion, and enforce on their members 
non-conformity to the world in matters of 
dress and conduct, and exist in several 
separate bodies. The Anti-Mission Baptists 
are Regular Baptists save in their opposition 
to missions, Sunday-schools and similar 
church enterprises. 
CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCHES. 

Chs. Min. Mem. 
Christian Union Churches... 1,500 500 120,000 
These figures are from Elder H. J. Duck- 
worth, editor of the Christian Witness, 
organ of the denomination. This body 
arose in the West a quarter of a century 
ago. It holds to the oneness of the Church, 
of which Christ is the only head, and the 
Scriptures the only rule of faith and practice. 
It protests strongly against sectarianism. 
It might with propriety, perhaps, be classed 
as a Baptist body, as baptism by immersion 
is practiced. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Congregationalists............ 4,277 4,090 436,879 


The Congregationalists have been repre- 
.sented in this country since 1620. Their 
name is taken from their polity, which vests 
all ecclesiastical power in the congregation. 
In doctrine, according to the declaration of 
the Oberlin National Council, their interpre- 


of the Christian faith, commonly called 
Evangelical, held in our churches from the 
early times, and sufficiently set forth by 
former General Councils.’”’ This, it is 
claimed, gives to Arminians equal standing 
in the denomination with Calvinists. 


FRIENDS. 
Cha. Min. Mem. 
I  «:. sadiness ..cve---- 600 G00 70,000 
Non-affiliating Orthodox, in- 
cluding Phila. and Wilburite 
conan endbadieonanpadtabid 100 12,000 
SR on cececdhtasurcevecnd wal 23,000 
NS sis iia cinnawegeiide tk 7 500 =105,000 


These figures are furnished by Mr. D. B. 
Updegraff, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. Orthodox 
Friends hold to the inspiration and suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, to immediate revela- 
tion by the Holy Spirit to the heart of the 
individual, and that the only baptism essen- 
tial to salvation is the ‘‘ washing of regener- 
ation and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
The Lord’s Supper is not to be observed by 
the use of the visible elements, and no one 
should exercise the ministry without being 
moved thereto by the Holy Spirit. There is 
much discussion at present concerning the 
ordinances. The “ Hicksite’’ Friends (as 
they are usually cailed) date from 1827. They 
are regarded as Unitarian in doctrine, and 
hold that all church organizations are purely 
human, and should not claim to speak by 
God’s authority. They reject the idea of 
exercising discipline over individuals or 


societies. 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
German Evangelical Ch. 675 560 125,000 


This body occupies the same position theo- 
logically as the United Evangelical or State 
Church of Prussia, which was formed by the 
union of Lutheran and Reformed bodies. 





LUTHERANS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
General Synod.......... 1,449 910 138,988 
United Synod South.... 360 180 29,688 
General Council........ 1,835 993 258,408 
Synodical Conference.. 2,006 1,094 297,631 
Independent Synods (13) 1,923 813 206,120 
Yotal....... ihilbeas ks 7,573 3,900 «980,830 


Lutherans accept as their doctrinal sym- 
bols the Augsburg Confession, the Larger 
and Smaller Catechisms, the Schmalkald 
Articles and the Book of Concord. They 
are divided into four general bodies, and 
into independent synods. These divisions 
have been caused chiefly by confessional dif- 
ferences. The Synodical Conference is most 
rigidly confessional. The General Council 
is moderately so. The General Synod and 
United Synod of the South, while accepting 
the Lutheran Standards, are yet disposed to 
look with favor on other denominations, and 
to approve such organizations as the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, the American Bible and 
Tract Societies, and other unsectarian evan- 
gelical work. 


MENNONITES. 
Chs Min. Com. 
Allbranches.............. 550 500 100,000 
These figures are estimates. Mennonites 


baptize ‘‘ penitent believers,” by pouring or 
sprinkling, practice close communion, ob- 
serve feet-washing, refuse to take judicial 
oaths, are non-resistants, and use the ban 
against unworthy members. Their bishops, 
elders or ministers, and deacons, are chosen 
by lot. In this country they are divided 
into several bodies, such as the Old or Ortho- 
dox, the largest of the branches, the Re- 
formed, a small organization, the Amish, 
who are distinguished chiefly by peculiarity 
of dress, the New, and the Evangelical 
United. The chief causes of division have 
been dress, and other questions of discipline 
and the use of the ban. 


METHODISTS 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Methodist Episcopal...... 20,265 14,075 1,990,377 
nd 7” South 10,951 4,434 1,056,028 
African Meth. Episcopal.. 2,800 2,600 500,000 
= - “ Zion 2,200* 2,000 314,000 
United Brethren........... 4,332 1,378 185,108 
Colored Meth. Episcopal.. 2,016 1,728 165,000 
Methodist Protestant...... 1,799 1,288 158,514 
Evangelical Association.. 1,808 1,069 $2,508 
American Wesleyan...... 495 179 17,727 
Congregational Meth’dists 70 225 18,75 
Free Methodists........... 358 373 12,314 
Independent Methodists. . 35 30 5,000 
Primitive Methodists....... 125 50 3,887 
Union American Method- 
ist Episcopal (colored).... 5D 112 3,500 
, ee 47,502 29,498 4,552,658 
*Estimated. 


The first societies of Methodists in America 
were organized about 1766 in Baltimore and 
in New York. The numerous branches which 
have sprung from this beginning vary in 
polity, some being Episcopal, some Presby- 
terian, and some Congregational and in- 
dependent, but all agree substantially in 
doctrine and usage. All are distinctively 





tation of the Holy Scriptures is in “sub- 
stantial accordance with the great doctrines 


in 1844, for the secession of the American 
Wesleyan Connection in 1843 from the 
former body, and for the division of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, now reunited. 
The Methodist Protestant secession was the 
first considerable one. It began in 1830, 
and was largely due to unsatisfied demands 
for changes in polity. The African Method- 
ist Episcopal and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Churches are the result of 
secessions of colored men from the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church nearly a century 
ago. The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in 1870. The 
Evangelical Association and the United 
Brethren in Christ are of German origin, 
and are about as old as the present century; 
but they are Methodistic, having an itiner- 
ancy and other Methodist peculiarities. 





MORAVIANS, 
Cha. Min. Com, 
Moravians..... .......... 8 64 10,686 


The official name of this body is Unitas 
Fratrum,. Ecclesiastically the American is 
one of three provinces, the German and the 
British being the othertwo. The Moravians 
have bishops, whose functions are spiritual, 
not ecclesiastical. They make Christ the 
center of theology. The American province 
consists of two districts, the Northern and 
Southern. 


PRESBYTERIANS. 
Chs. Min. Com, 
Presbyterian, Northern.... 6,281 5,546 661,809 
= Southern.... 2,198 1,085 148,748 
* Cumberland. 2.546 1.547 188,564 
+ “ (Colored) 500 200 =: 18,000 
- United....... 881 736 = 91,086 
si Ref. (Synod). 121 115 =: 10,856 
Welsh Calvinistic........... 175 R4 9,563 
Ass. Ref. Synod South....... 112 84 7,015 
Ref. (General Synod)........ 54 &2 6,800 





9,429 1,082,436 
The Presbyterians observed in 1884, the bi- 
centenary of the founding of the first Pres- 
byterian church in the United States by the 
Rev. Francis Makemie. The divisions have 
been caused chiefly by doctrinal differences. 
Some of the bodies represent divisions in 
Scotland. All accept the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith save the Cumberland Church, 
which was organized near the beginning of 
the present century, in the Cumberland 


Valley. It takes a theological position be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism. 
EPISCOPALIANS, 
Chs. Min. Com, 
Protestant Episcopal....... 4,484* 8,745 418,531 
Reformed interes 90 120 12,000 
is cunndedesheeacased 4,524 8,865 430,581 


* Including 1,618 missions. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is the 
outcome of the planting of Anglican 
churches by English colonists in this coun- 
try. After the Revolutionary War these 
churches became independent of the Church 
of England, and organized the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which retains the Prayer- 
Book, the XX XIX Articles of the English 
Church, slightly changed, and is in close 
communion with that body. In 1873, Assist- 
ant Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky, with a 
number of other clergymen and laymen, or- 
ganized the Réformed Episcopal Church, 
which accepts in substance the XX XIX Ar- 
ticles, adheres to Episcopacy, though not as 
of divine right, retains a liturgy, but denies 
that it is imperative, and rejects certain 
‘erroneous doctrines,’’ among which is bap- 
tismal regeneration and the Real Presence. 


REFORMED. 
Chs. Min. Com 
Reformed (German)........ 1,468 788 176,987 
nad (Dutch).......... 536 554 83,087 
SRE coccmcteasessboaeen 2,004 1,342 250,974 


The Reformed Church in America, and the 
Reformed Church in the United States are 
better known as the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, and the Reformed (German) 
Church, respectively. The Dutch Church 
began its history in this country with the 
Dutch immigration to this country early in 
the seventeeth century; the German not un- 
til a much later period. There is only a 
‘shade of difference between the two bodies, 
doctrinally. The symbols of the Dutch 
Church are the Confession of Faith and 
Canons of the Synod of Dordrecht; also the 
Heidelberg Catechism, which is the only 
Symbol of the German Church. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Chs. Priests. Pop. 

Roman Catholic........... 6,910* 7,658 +7,000,000 

* Not including 3,281 chapels and stations. 

+ Free estimate. Catholic Directory has dis- 
continued estimates of population. 
The services of the Church of Rome were 
the earliest Christian worship held on this 
continent. The Fathers were diligent mis- 
sionaries among the Indians from a very 





Arminian. Slavery was responsible for the 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church 





early date, and ministered among Catholic 


until after the Revolutionary War. The 
Church has grown enormously by immigra- 
tion. 


Chs. Min. Mem. 
Universalists................ 65 =: OTB 35,550 
New Jerusalem.............. 90 78 5,015 
po Ne ee 865 450 *20,000 
WE 2 iiss és60deKetece 1,150 1,210 60,565 


There are Christadelphians, Plymouth Breth- 
ren, and other small bodies, and a number of 
independent congregations, not included under 
this head. 

* Estimated. 
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NET GAINS IN FOUR YEARS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
ae 15,525 9,694 1,618,799 
1. Methodists.............. 5,581 5,008 588,783 
| ty 5,691 1,844 390,654 
3. Lutherans............ .. 1,448 561 144,848 
4. Presbyterians .......... 1,085 595 115,999 
5. Episcopalians .......... 1,415 201 78,852 
6. Congregationalists..... 341 367 48,760 
STANDING ACCORDING TO NUMBERS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
1 Methodists.............. 47,302 29,498 4,552,658 
2 Roman Catholics*...... 6,910 7,658 4,000,000 
tere 40,854 27,889 3,727,020 
4 Presbyterians........... 12,868 9,429 1,082,456 
5 Lutherans.............. 7,573 8,990 980,850 
6 Congregationalists..... 4,277 4,000 486,579 
7 Episcopalians........ .. 4,524 8,865 480,531 


* We estimate the number of Catholic com- 
municants, on the basis of 7,000,000 Catholic pop- 
ulation, using the ratio which Lutheran statis- 
tics has established between souls and communi- 
cants in the Synodical Conference—viz., 1.77. 

ACCORDING TO POLITY. 


We do not claim that the following classi- 
fication is perfect. It is difficult to know 
where to place the Lutherans, who claim to 
be Congregational in polity; but they give to 
Synod a function which pure Congregation- 
alism does not permit. 


Episcopal. Chs. Min. Com. 
WI ovoid dscsdccs. 44,220 27,808 4,846,516 
Roman Catholics......... 6,910 7,658 4,000,000 
Episcopalians............ 4,524 8,865 480,581 
Moravians............s.0. 8 64 10,686 

Total Episcopal....... 55,737 88,985 8,787,788 

Congregational. Chs. Min. Com. 
pe eee 1,472 821 97,711 
ihe hak cnsnnn liven 40,347 27,489 8,682,007 
Christian Union.... ..... 1,500 500 =: 120,000 
Congregationalists. ...... 4,277 4,000 436,879 
Dak ce avccsersnoenes 700 500 =: 105,000 
CE 105 255 18,750 
Miscellaneous.. . ........ 1,150 1,210 60,565 

Total Congregational. 49,551 54,915 4,520,412 

Presbyterian. Chs. Min. Com. 
Presbyterians............. 12,868 9,429 1,082,486 
TET OPE EE 7,573 3,990 980,850 
GI 3s csvcsacvesve 2,004 1,542 250,074 
, 2,777 1,840 167,392 
German Evangelical. .... 675 560 =: 125,000 
Mennonites................ 500 = 800s«80,000 
Church of God.... ....... 500 450 45,000 

Total Presbyterian... 26,947 18,111 2,710,682 


AS TO MEMBERS. 








colonists; but there was no Catholic bishop 


pO rere. 8,787,783 

Congregational polity................... 4,520,412 

Presbyterian rr 7 ne. - 2,710,682 
AS TO MINISTERS. 

ES DR on ics cc. Beis cine tiverink 38,985 

Congregational polity.................... 54,915 

Presbyterian a» cab aakel eas Seale 18,111 
AS TO CHURCHES, 

Eplecopal polity. .........scccccsacsscsines « «55, 787 

Congregational polity........ ........4.. 49,551 

Presbyterian  .  jedaabeceeeegapbunak 26,974 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVEN- 
TION. 


BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 


THE Southern Baptist Convention ad- 
journed this afternoon, after one of the 
most enjoyable sessions of its history. The 


presence of a large number of brethren 
from the North added greatly to the inter- 
est of the meetings. On Sunday our minis- 
ters occupied nearly all the Protestant 
pulpits—the Episcopal excepted. The 
ehurches generally were filled to their ut- 
most capacity, and a prominent citizen ex- 
pressed regret that we did not put a preacher 
in every theater and hall, as hundreds were 
unable to get into the houses of worship. 
Louisville is emphatically a city of churches, 
andis second to no city in the reverent 
church-going habit of its citizens. Very 
rarely does one see such magnificent tem- 
ples of worship as greet the eye here on 
every side. The Presbyterians and Baptists 
appear to lead im this matter. The former 
denomination has eleven churches, half a 
dozen of which are very imposing edifices, 
The Baptists have eight white and fifteen 
colored churches, with eight white missions 
where churches will be erected in the near 
future. The Methodists and Episcopalians 
each have seven or eight fine churches. The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary be- 
ing located here gives the denomination a 
great advantage. This institution is in a 
most flourishing condition. Its faculty in- 
cludes the eminent scholar, John A. Broad- 
us, D.D., LL.D., who is as well known and 
beloved in the North as in the South, the 
honored J. P. Boyce, D.D., LL.D., who 
has given his life since 1857 to its interests; 
the genial and versatile B. Manly, D.D., and 
the painstaking searcher into ecclesiastical 
history, W. H. Whitsitt, D.D., who will soon 
give to the world a most exhaustive work on 
Mormonism. Atits recent session the Board 
of Trustees H. F. Kerfoot, D.D., 
late of Strong Place Church, Brooklyn, as 
assistant Professor of Systematic Theology. 
The denomination will everywhere indorse 
this selection as one eminently fit. Dr. 
Kerfoot is one of the ablest preachers and 
ripest scholars of his age in our ranks. Dr. 
Boyce needs just such an assistant as he ex- 
pects to have pressing financial work on his 
hands the coming session, besides desiring 


elected 


to realize a long cherished wish to go to 
Kurope with his charming family. 

One of the most interesting events of this 
meeting was the reunion of the former and 
present on Monday afternoon. 
Over eight hundred students have gone 
forth from this institution since 1860, and 
one hundred and twenty-five are attending 
the present session. Dr. Boyce stated that 
the seminary has endowment funds aggre- 
gating *230,000, and real estate valued at 
$100,000. An imposing building for lecture 
rooms and dormitory is now being erected 
to cost $75,000, The money for this building 
—* New York Hall’’~—was generously con- 
tributed by John D. Rockefeller and other 
friends in New York and Brooklyn. An- 
other and grander edifice will be erected on 
Broadway adjoining the other building. A 
gentleman in New York has offered 425,000 
upon condition that Southern friends raise 
an additional fund of $75,000, one-half of 
which must goto endow a professorship. 


students 


The students present subscribed about 
33,000 toward this fund. The work of the 
students has popularized the seminary 


throughout the South. It is our only theo- 
logical school, and through its blessed in- 
fluence the coming generation will see a 
gratifying increase in the missionary inter- 
est and benefactions of 
churches, 

The Convention took high ground in favor 
of prohibition. Indeed the South is awak- 
ening to the evils of the liquor traffic, as one 
searcely dared to hope a decade ago. Texas 
and Tennessee are to vote on constitutional 
prohibition the coming fall, and the Conven- 
tion expressed its carnest desire and prayer 
that the right might triumph in the con- 
test. God grant that these two great states 
may join hands with 
Rhode Island. 

The next Convention will be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., in May, i888, 

LOUISVILLE, KyY., May 10th, 1887, 

a _ —_— 


our Southern 


Iowa, Kansas and 


At the Alumni meeting, during the 
anniversary exercises of Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Congregational) the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted with only three 
dissenting votes. 


“WHEREAS, The condition of theological be- 
lief and religious thought in New England at 
this time is such as to present to the Hartford 
Theological Seminary an enlarged opportunity 
for service in defense of the Word of God, the 
work of Christ and true progress in theological 
science, and 

“Waereas, The aggressive and persistent 
public presentation of doctrines and hypotheses 





commonly known as ‘ progressive theology, fu- 
tttre probation, new departure,’ and the like, 
threaten great harm to the ministry, the 
churches and Christian work, and 

‘“* WHEREAS, We believe that to a large degree 
the membership of our New England churches 
is still loyal to the Bible as complete in its reve- 
lation of the way of salvation and final in its 
authority, and 

“ WHEREAS, There is a demand for a common 
rallying center around which this force can 
gather and find expression toits loyalty to evan- 
gelical truth and biblical statement, therefore 

** Resolved, 1. That, in view of these facts we, 
the alumni, for Christ’s sake, are compelled to 
take a more decided and pronounced stand 
against this modern revival of ancient, ration- 
alistic and semi-rationalistic theology. 

* Resolved—2. That, most heartily appreciating 
the able and faithful labors of the professors of 
this seminary, we earnestly inquire if it be not 
feasible, and at this juncture very important, 
for the faculty to adopt some radical and com- 
prehensive plan by which the character and 
work of this institution, and especially the rela- 
tion its teaching holds to the present discussion 
of biblical interpretation and eschatology, may 
be brought and kept before the public in a defi- 
nite and unmistakable manner. 

* Resolved—3. That we most profoundly hope 
that the Trustees will take such immediate and 
active measures as will make this seminary a 
rallying point at which this great body of loyal 
disciples in our churches may concentrate and 
make itself felt as upholding the unquestionable 
authority of the Word of God, the biblical doc- 
trine of the work of Christ, and the necessity in 
all men of immediate repentance.” 


Committees were at once appointed to pre- 
sent these resolutions to the Trustees and to 
the Pastoral Union—the body which elects 
the Trustees. The Union adopted them by 
a unanimous vote. 


.... The Episcopal Diocesan Convention of 
South Carolina has had another hot discus- 
sion on the subject of admitting colored par- 
ishes and ministers to representation in the 
Convention. This has been a burning ques- 
tion for several years in that diocese. The 
decision reached appears to bein favor of 
the admission of the colored delegates, and 
the lay representatives of fourteen parishes 
announced in consequence their with- 
drawal, together with five of the clergy. 
The seceders established an independent 
convention, with Mr. J. J. Pringle Smith as 
chairman. Twenty parishes were represent- 
ed, and five clergymen were present. It is 
said that the seceders overestimated, their 
strength, and that they expected to break 
up the Convention, thinking that there 
would not be a quorum left. An overture 
was sent to them expressing the regret of 
the Convention at the course they had pur- 
sued, and urging them to return to the Con- 
vention. This the seceders agreed to do upon 
condition that the Bishop would entertain 
their appeal. The proviso of the seceders was 
rejected by the Convention and the two bodies 
have drifted further apart. The seceders 
will issue a manifesto to the parishes in the 
diocese, setting forth their grievances. Bish- 
op Howe made a speech on the adjournment 
of the Convention, saying that although the 
delegates had withdrawn from the Conven- 
tion, they were still in the Church and mem- 
bers of the diocese. ‘‘ Episcopalians,” says 
a dispatch, ‘‘are in deadly opposition to 
the Negro being admitted into conventions, 
and the preachers have but few friends in 
the stand they have taken.” 


.... The Old Colony Association of Congre- 
gational ministers, at their recent session 
passed the following resolution, which the 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Scribe, sends us, with 
the appended explanation: 


* Resolved, That this Association desires to en- 
ter its public protest against the practice of 
licensing as evangelists for work under the mis- 
sionary societies men who have not received that 
theological training which is required for the 
regular ministry. While it is often desirable to 
employ such men in missionary work, we think 
that the societies employing them should them- 
selves bear the responsibility.” 

* In taking this action we had no idea of strik- 
ing a blow against evangelists, or of abdicating 
our right to pass judgment upon the theological 
fitness of candidates for the ministry. Nor do we 
delegate to the missionary societies the work 
which the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. 
F. M. is complained of for assuming. 

* We simply refuse to grant tolay workers un- 
der the societies, credentials in the form of 
licenses, which in many cases are tantamount to 
full ministerial standing. 

“We believe that the missionary societies 


ought to hold themselves responsible for their 


own employés [when the latter are not ministers 
in full standing] and not look to associations of 
clergymen for credentials, which are far too 
often regarded as equivalent to ‘good and regu- 
lar standing.’ ”’ 


....-Dr. Geo, F, Pentecost. the evangelist, 
himself is not aware of the full success of 
the work carried on by him in January at 
Winsted, Conn., a town of 5,000 people in the 
Litchfield hills. When Dr. Pentecost left 
about 150 conversions had been reported, 
half of whom were Sunday-school children. 
The local pastors, the Rev. H.H. Kelsey (Sec- 








ond Cong.), tle Rev. H. N. Kinney (First 
Cong.), the Rey. T. C. Beach (M. E.) kept on 
with the work seven weeks longer. 350 conver- 
sions being then reported, all told, and the 
majority of these conversions were adults. 
In one parish (the First Congregational) 125 
conversions reported, represented as many 
as 50 families, no member of which was be- 
fore achurch member. About 150 converts 
have already joined the local churches. 
Sunday, May Ist, 108 united with the two 
Congregational churches. Of the 56 join, 
ing the First church, the average age was 
35, the oldest being 78. One-half the num- 
ber were men, four of whom were 65 years 
old or over. 


...At the annual meeting of the National 
Reform Association last week the Hon. 
Felix R. Brunot was re-elected president. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring as a fun- 
damental principle of the movement, that, in 
the sphere of civil government, appeal must 
be made to the standard Christian morality 
or to the law of Christ as the ruler of nations, 
hailing with gratitude the steadily advanc- 
ing recognition of this principle, and insist- 
ing that the issue between these Christian 
principles of secularism is now upon usin 
the practical questions of Sabbath laws, the 
Bible in the public schools, the suppression 
of the iniquitous liquor traffic and the 
preservation of the Divine institution of the 
family. 


.... The National Temperance Society has 
printed and circulated, we are told, in the 
report of its corresponding secretary, Mr. J. 
N. Stearns, more literature, and has had 
larger receipts than in any previous year of its 
history. The total receipts for publications 
were $54,455.62, and for donations 39,833.47, 
making a total of 364,289.09; expenses, $64,- 
086.63. The report gives details of the great 
missionary work of the society among the 
colored people of the South, which has more 
than doubled. Over ten thousand dollars 
was spent for missionary work and litera- 
ture in the South. The officers of the so- 
ciety, which is non-sectarian and non-par- 
tisan, were re-elected. 


....Mr. Moody took his farewell of Chicago 
last week. Speaking in Farwell Hall of the 
results of his labors in the city, he stated 
that from 5,000 to 10,000 people a day had 
been reached, and the work has never looked 
more promising than now. The previous 
week had been the most successful of all. 
As to his future plans, Mr. Moody said: 

“At Northfield, Mass., next month, I have a 
conference of college students from over one 
hundred colleges, and I anticipate an attend- 
ance of upward of 1,000 students. I will remain 
for some time in America, probably visiting the 
Old World at some later date. My labors this 
summer will be confined chiefly to my two 
schools and convention work.” 


saad At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society last week, the report of 
the special committee on the methods and 
management of the society was presented 
and discussed. The report recommended that 
the business and missionary departments 
should be kept entirely separate, and that 
changes be made in the constitution so as to 
allow the immediate control of the society, 
including the election of secretaries, to vest 
in the executive committee. The matter 
was adjourned to a special meeting to be 
held June ist. Meantime the old officers 
are to hold over. 


....The work of the American Bible Sc- 
ciety, the past year, has been large and suc- 
cessful. According to the annual report the 
cash receipts were $493,358, and the expendi- 
tures were #554,490. During the year 1,675,- 
897 copies of the Scriptures were printed 
and purchased. The aggregate circulation 
in foreign lands was 521;356 copies. In sev- 
enty-one years the society has issued 48,324,- 
916 copies, which have been distributed in 
all parts of the world. 

.... Bishop Stevens in his annual address 
before the Pennsylvania Diocesan Con- 
vention, Episcopal, recently, called attention 
to the peculiar kind of catechetical instruc- 
tion given in many of the parish and Sunday- 
schools of the diocese. He warned those 
who were using these new catechisms to get 
rid of them forthwith, as they were counter- 
acting the teachings of the standard cate- 
chism and Prayer-book, and were contradict- 
ory to the teachings of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 


....For the benefit of those who may fear 
that in case of a union of the denominations, 
the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
may be taken, The Churchman gives assur- 
ance that it isin favor of the ‘‘ removal of 
every such appellation as Presbyterian, 
Roman, Congregationalist, Methodist, Bap- 
tist or Protestant Episcopal. Then men 
would speak only of the Church, or of the 
Church in America, or the American Church, 
for there would be no distinctions to be 
made.” 








....The International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at San 
Francisco has elected the following officers: 
President, S. H. Blake, Toronto, Canada; 
Vice-presidents, Major-General O. O. How- 
ard, California; H. M. Willard, Vermont; E. 
E. Richardson, Missouri; L.C. Warner, New 
York; S. F. Hobbs, Alabama; C. W. Jester, 
Texas; and W. S. Woodbridge, Minnesota; 
Secretaries, George T. Coxhead, Missouri; 
C. A. Maydwell, California; and C. F. 
Setchell, Connecticut. 


....The Pope’s jubilee gifts will be rich 
and varied. The Sultan of Turkey has given 
him a ring valued at #50,000. The Empress 
of China will send him a valuable jewel. 
Queen Victoria will send a copy of the Latin 
Vulgate, richly bound. The City of Paris 
will give a magnificent tiara of gold and sil- 
ver and precious stones; Naples a golden 
throne; German Catholics a collection of 
scientific and literary works published dur- 
ing his pontificate; Holland, an altar, in va- 
rious colored woods. 


....The cost of administration of the 
Methodist Missionary Society is relatively 
quite small. Out of every $100 contributed 
#95 goes to the missions direct; $2.74 to “ in- 
cidental expenses,” that is, interest and an- 
nuities, expenses of bishops in visiting mis- 
sions, insurance, exchange, etc.; $1.35 to 
‘office expenses,” that is, salaries, travel- 
ing expenses, stationary, etc., after deduct- 
ing amounts received from rentals of mission 
building; 91 cents to disseminating mission- 
ary information. 


....Dr. C. E. F. Walther, of St. Louis, 
whose death was announced last week, was 
known as the father of the “ Missouri” 
phase of Lutheranism in this country. 
When he came to America he came as one of 
a small band of Lutheran immigrants. The 
Missouri Synod, the largest in this country, 
is the outgrowth of his labors, and the strict 
confessional school which he established 
outnumbers all other schools of thought in 
the Lutheran communion. 


....The Rev. C. E. Chichester, Seamen’s 
chaplain for the port of Charleston, S. C., is 
in New York soliciting aid for rebuilding 
the Mariner’s Church and the Sailor’s Home, 
both of which still remain in the same 
wrecked condition in which they were left 
by the earthquake last August. The work 
among the sailors in Charleston is entirely 
undenominational. 


....Mr. Moody has invited the Christian 
students of the British universities to send 
representatives to his conference for Bible 
study at Northfield, Mass., June 30th to 
July 12th. He expects that students from 
more than a hundred American institutions 
will be present. 


.... The Lutheran Church complains of a 
lack in the ministerial supply. The new 
ministers are hardly numerous enough to fill 
the places vacated by death, superannuation 
and otherwise. The demands are very press- 
ing just now, as immigration is very large. 


.... The General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church has been cordially in- 
vited by the Presbytery of Philadelphia to 
hold its meeting in 1888 in that city, and 
the Second Presbyterian Church has tendered 
the use of its building. 


.... The fact that the General Synod of the 
Irish Episcopal Church opened this year 
with a “religious service in Dublin cathe- 
dral,” is mentioned as an innovation, the 
“first time such a service has been at- 
tempted.” 


.... Thirty-tive students of Cornell Univer- 
sity have expressed the desire, it is said, to 


become foreign missionaries, and these, it is 
also stated, are the first in the history of the 
university to contemplate the foreign field. 


....The United Presbyterian Church, 
whose General Assembly will meet in Phila- 
delphia, May 25th, reports 95,001 members, 
a gain for the year of 3,915. There has been 
an advance of $10,000 in the contributions. 


....Returns from the presbyteries show, 


it is said, that_ the oyerture concerning the 
eligibility of elders to the moderatorship has 
been decided adversely to the elders, in the 
Northern Presbyterian Church. 


....The death of Dr. John B. McFerrin, 


removes one of the most prominent minis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. He died at the age of eighty. 


.... The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


has agents at thirty-six ports in three conti- 
nents, and has made 463,352 volumes accessi- 
ble to seamen the past year. 


....A few years ago a society to promote 
atheism was announced in Paris. Now we 
hear of a ‘‘ League Against Atheism,” by 
French philosophers. 

.... The women of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country are said to have raised in the 
past sixteen years $2,150,000 for missions. 


.... The Eleventh General Council of the 
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Reformed Episcopal Church will be held in 
Philadelphia, beginning May 25th. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 29th. 
THE RED SEA—Exop. xiv, 19-31. 


NoTEs.—This lesson does not require a 
discussion of the route of the exodus. For 
current discussion of points in dispute see 
an article in our “‘ Biblical Research”’ of this 
week by President Bartlett, and by Mr. 
Gillett and Dr. H. C. Trumbull, April 
14th and 28th; also The Sunday-School 
Times on this lesson. Suffice it to say 
that the Children of Israel had probably 
moved to the Southern part of the Isthmus 
of Suez, and were by the western arm of the 
Red Sea. A fortified wall across the 
isthmus was in the way of their passage by 
land, and the sea was before them. 
“Pillar of cloud.’”’—The angel of God re- 
sided in the fire and cloud. The cloud was 
extensive; not like a small pillar, but like an 
extensive smoke or fog. “ East wind.” 
—Or northeast. A tide may have acted with 
the wind in driving out the water. God 
uses natural agents in a miracle. . 
wall.”’—We are not to look upon this as a 
narrow passage, as it might be painted 
with a wall of water standing per- 
pendicular on each side, but a very 
broad stretch of the sea left dry by the 
receding water. On the south it would bea 
barrier, and on the north if the basin was 
deeper there, the water would be left, so 
that no soldiers could attack them from that 
quarter, so that the Egyptians could follow 
them, but not surround them. “AU 
Pharaoh’s horses.’’—All that were pursu- 
ing; not all in Egypt. It is not here said 
that Pharaoh himself was drowned, though 
in a psalm it seems to be implied.- “In 
the morning watch.”’—After two o’clock. It 
must have taken several hours for all the 
public to go over. “ Took off their char- 
iot wheels.’”—Not miraculously, perhaps, 
but by the sand or stones of the rough 
ground. “The Lord fighteth for them.” 
—For “the Lord” read Jehovah. The Egyp- 
tians meant that the Hebrew God Jehovah 
is helping his people against our gods. The 
whole story is of a miracle, and yet every- 
thing was, to human view, merely natural. 
The thick cloud which shut off from the 
Egyptians the view of the Israelites was of a 
natural sort; so was the wind which blew 
the water away with the falling tide; and so 
was the return of the water to drown the 
Egyptians. But no one can doubt the mira- 
cle, as the events were planned for and hap- 
pened so opportunely. 

Instruction.—The soul in trouble can trust 
God to defend as well as to lead. The pillar 
led when that was necessary, and followed 
when the enemy was in the rear. God gives 
his help where needed. 

Moses had a mighty Father in God. He 
had led the people where they seemed caught 
inatrap. But he believed God, and obeyed 
God, sure that God could be trusted. Todo 
right is safe, even if it looks as if it were sui- 
cidal. It is safe to do right if one dies for it. 

The powers of Nature are in God’s hand. 
What Nature does God does. We have a 
right to regard all its favorable action as 
God’s doing for us, and to look for provi- 
dences. 

Whether God is light or cloud to any one 
depends on his relation to God. The same 
manifestation in the pillar was light to the 
Hebrews and was darkness to the Egyptians. 
So now he is mer¢y and forgiveness and 
goodness to the repentant, and he is judg- 
ment and punishment to the wicked. 

Man’s extremity may be God’s opportu- 
nity. When the Hebrews were utterly 
hemmed in, and without hope, the sea 
opened before them. In our troubles we 
may, with the utmost trust, look to God. 

The days when men might think that God 
eared only for a particular nation have 
ended. He is God of the ends of the earth. 
He cares for us, but he cares equally for the 
most ignorant and humble. He is not a 
God of classes but of all. So religion is a 
democratic agency lifting all to the same 
level. 

A power that overlooks God, as the Egyp- 
tians did when they pursued the Israelites, 
makes a great mistake. God’s laws and 
agency are always the largest factor. 

If one who sees the providence of God 
does not believe in him then he is foolish 
beyond measure. The Israelites believed in 
God and his servant Moses. God has done 
everything for us, and for our people. Let 
us gerve him and trust him. 

Live always in the thought of God as a 
wall on either side of you, and a protecting 
pillar before and behind you. That is what 
God’s laws are to one who obeys them. 
That is what God is to to the soul that 
trusts him. 





























Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


As was expected, Governor Hill has 
vetoed the Arnold Constitutional Convention 
bill. Two of the Governor’s reasons for his 
veto are as follows: 


“* First.—The bill postpones holding a Constitu- 
tional Convention until next year. The people 
having voted last fall by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of a convention, it became the 
imperative duty of the present legislature to 
provide for holding such convention during this 
year. This course was not only required by the 
spirit of the Constitution, but was sanctioned 
by precedent and demanded by every considera- 
tion of propriety. The action of the legislature 
in delaying the passage of this measure until 
the closing days of the session, and the deter- 
mination that the Convention should not be held 
until another year seems to be in direct defiance 
to the will of the people and without precedent 
in the history of the state. 

“Second.—The bill contemplates a partisan con- 
vention by making no provision for the repre- 
sentation of other than the two principal politi- 
cal parties of the state. This was not what 
the people demanded or expected. It provides 
for only one delegate from each assembly dis- 
trict, and for thirty-two delegates at large, in 
effect, to be equally divided between the two 
principal political parties. It makes no other 
provisions for a minority representation. It 
thereby virtually excludes from membership 
the representatives of the element of organized 
labor and of prohibition, who should properly be 
afforded an opportunity of participating in the 
work of such aconvention. 





.. The bill of Assemblyman Ives, author- 
izing pool-selling on horse-races, passed the 
Senate at Albany, on May 12th, by a vote of 
17 to 14. It was announced in the Assembly 
on the same day, and passed by a vote of 71 
to 42. The bill is now in the Governor’s 
hands. Senator Parker offered the follow- 
ing amendment, which was accepted: 

“That such racing and all pool-selling in this 
state shall be confined to the period between the 
15th of May and the 15th of October each year, 
and all pool-selling shall be confined to the 
tracks where the race takes place, and on days 
when the races take place. 

** Any person who shall engage in pool-selling 
at any time or place, except as hereinafter 
stated, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished by imprisonment in 
State Prison for a period of not less than one 
nor more than five years.” 

When the amendment was read, Senator 
Hendricks said: ‘‘ Now you propose to legal- 
ize a felony.” 


..Justice William B. Woods, of the 
United States Supreme Court, died at noon, 
on May 14th, at his residence in Washing- 
ton. His death was calm and painless, and 
the immediate members of his family were 
not aware that the end had come until sev- 
eral minutes had elapsed. Judge Woods 
was born in Newark, O., in 1827. At the 
close of the Civil War, he was mustered out 
of the service as a brigadier-general. He 
at once settled in Alabama, and engaged ex- 
tensively in cotton planting in partnership 
with some of his brother officers, but de- 
voted his main attention to the practice of 
his profession. He took an active part in 
the reconstruction of the state government 
of Alabama, another leader in the Republi- 
can Party of the state at that time being his 
brother-in-law, Willard Warner, also an 
Ohio man, and a successful Union soldier. 
He was made an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1880. 


..Charles R. Brayton, Chief of the State 
Police of Rhode Island has resigned. He 
says: 

“The claim that my election as Chief of the 
State Police was at variance with the wishes of 
the friends of prohibition has been urged as a 
reason why better results were not had. Deem- 
ing that this view is held by some friends of 
prohibition, and being unwilling to imperil the 
successful enforcement of the amended act for 
the suppression of intemperance just passed by 
the General Assembly, I respectfully resign the 
office of Chief of the State Police, to take effect 
on May 20th, 1887.” 


..Mr. Wm. O’Brien, who has come to 
this country from Ireland in the interest of 
the Irish party, to influence public opinion 
in Canada by denounciug the evictions on 
Lord Lansdowne’s Irish estate, arrived in 
this city last week, and proceeded at once to 
Canada. He is followed by two detectives 
from Scotland Yard, London. The Toronto 
Globe has announced that the Governor- 
General wishes Mr. O’Brien to have full lib- 
erty of speech. A meeting of citizens in 
Toronto, on May 13th, adopted resolutions 
reprobating Mr. O’Brien’s action. 


..The Republican Kentucky State Con- 
vention was called to order by Judge T., Z. 
Morrow, of Somerset, Chairman of the State 
Central Committee, at 12:10 o’ciock, on May 
llth, at Louisville. The room was entirely 
filled with delegates and a number were 
standing in the rear. The gallery was about 





a fourth full. There were about 1,000 dele- 
gates in the city. W.O. Bradley was nomi- 
nated for Governor. 


FOREIGN. 


--London was ablaze with excitement 
this afternoon, the occasion being the visit 
of the Queen to open the People’s Palace at 
Mile End. The Lord Mayor and municipal 
officers went in carriages from the Mansion 
House to the city’s boundary line at Hol- 
born. There they alighted and awaited the 
Queen, who was in an open carriage. At the 
Queen’s approach the Lord Mayor received 
the pearl sword from the sword-bearer. His 
Worship lowered the point, congratulated 
her Majesty in coming to the most loyal 
city, and presented the sword to the Queen. 
She took it and returned it. The Lord May- 
or and his retinue then placed themselves 
immediately in advance of the Queen’s car- 
riage and escorted her across the city to its 
eastern boundary at Aldgate. There they 
bade her farewell for a brief time and re- 
paired to the Mansion House to await her 


Majesty’s return. The Queen proceeded to” 


the People’s Palace and ascended the dais, 
where the Prince of Wales, the Marquis 
of Lorne, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were assembled. 
After the ceremony of opening the palace, 
by command of the Queen the longest 
route back was taken, the processian mov- 
ing off into the Burdett road, and going 
thence along the Commercial road to Ald- 
gate. This deviation was ordered to please 
the citizens, who had requested it. Arriv- 
ing again at the city limits, the royal car- 
riage was met by the Lord Mayor and the 
civic officials and escorted to the Mansion 
House, which the Queen entered in state, 
and for the first time in her life. The Lord 
Mayor wore on this occasion his crimson and 
ermine robes, which are only assumed when 
the sovereign visits him. He conducted the 
Queen to the tea-room. The Queen in her 
progress passed through the section of Lon- 
don known as the City for the first time in 
many years, and her visit aroused great 
excitement in that quarter. 


..Mr. Gladstone was present at a lunch- 
eon given on May 11th to forty Nonconform- 
ist ministers at the residence of Dr. Parker, 
of the City Temple. He made an address of 
an hour’s length, the subject of the whole 
discourse being Ireland. He said there 
never had been any reason for charging the 
Parnellites with complicity in Irish crime. 
Six years ago, while Prime Minister, he had 
denounced the Parnellites as dangerous. 
That was totally different from charging 
them with crime. The present utterances 
of Major Saunderson, of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and even of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury were more dangerous than any utter 
ances the Parnellites had ever made. 


.-The Pope will, it is announced, com- 
municatc at once with Archbishop Corrigan, 
of New York, regarding the case of Dr. 
McGlynn. His Holiness, it is stated, will in 
this communication approve the Arch- 
bishop’s conduct toward Dr. McGlynn, and 
charge his grace to warn the priest, once for 
all, that if he does not present himself be- 
fore the supreme ecclesiastical authority at 
Rome within forty days he will be formally 
excommunicated. 


..Cardinal Gibbons arrived in London on 
May 12th. He kept his movements secret, as 
he desired to avoid receptions and lionizing. 
After a brief interview with Cardinal Man- 
ning he proceeded to St. Joseph’s College of 
the Sacred Heart at Mill Hill, a northwest- 
ern suburb of London, where Bishop 
Vaughan and Canon Benoit, rector of the 
college, received him. 


.-The election at Strasburg for a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag in place of Deputy Ka- 
blé, deceased, is fixed for June 2d. The pro- 
testers, acting under instructions from 
Paris, decline to nominate acandidate. This 








step threatens to be the prelude to the with- 
drawal of all the protesters in the Reichstag 
asa demonstration against the repressive 
measures taken in the Reichsland. 


.. The sale of the French crown jewels 
began on May 12th. The first ten lots 
brought in the neighborhood of 500,000 
francs. Twelve lots were disposed of on 
May 13th fetching a total of 465,000 francs. 
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A WORD TO REPUBLICANS. 


THE time has come when thinking men 
in both parties are asking themselves who 
should be nominated as the next President 
of the United States. 
who believe that the best interests of the 


Those Republicans 


country are involved in the wise choice 
and the success of the Republican party, 
are already asking this question, the an- 
swer to which will be settled in little more 
than a year from this time. 

If it is too early, as yet, to settle upon 
the man, it is not too early to decide what 
sort of a man the Republican candidate 
must be. He must be a man of the high- 
est character, as well as a man of un- 
doubted ability. The times are critical; 
and if the next standard-bearer of the Re- 
publican party be a man whose record is 
not as clear ascrystal, the party is doomed 
to defeat as surely as the sun shall set on 
election day. If the right sort of man is 
selected by the Republicans, there is no 
reason in the world why that man should 
not draw the Independent vote, the vote 
of nearly the whole Mugwump party, 
which was cast for Mr. Cleveland in the 
last presidential election, and without 
which vote the Republican party cannot 
succeed, 

The leaders of the Republican party 
should, therefore, plainly understand one 


thing—namely, that a candidate must be 


selected whose character and ability will 
entitle him to the respect of all good men 





ents and Stalwarts alike. 
such a mun would command the votes of 
thousands among Independent Democrats 
who are dissatisfied with the course of the 
Democratic party during the present ad- 
ministration. Itgoes without saying that 
the Republican party is doomed to over- 
whelming defeat if Mr. Blaine is again 
nominated; even his most enthusiastic 
friends are now beginning to admit this. 
THE INDEPENDENT has no candidate to 
suggest; we only say that a man should 
be selected who is sure to command the 
enthusiastic support of Independents and 
regular Republicans of every shade of 
Fopinion. It is a most decided mistake for 
the leaders of the Republican party and the 
Stalwart press of the same party to assert 
that the Independent Republican voters 
are not true Republicans. The simple 
reason why such Independent Republicans 
did not vote for the nominee of the Re- 
publican party at the last presidential 
election was because they believed its 
candidate was not an honest, reliable man. 
That was the only issue at that time, 
although every effort was made to present 
other issues. The same issue with ten- 
fold more emphasis will come up during 
the next presidential campaign, if the 
We 
who have the 


right sort of a man is not selected. 


therefore urge all those 


good of the whole country and the success 
of the Republican party at heart, to use 
now and hereafter every possible effort in 
uniting all Independent and Regular Re- 
publicans, and in demanding as our leader 
in 1888 the wisest, the ablest and the best 
man that can be found in the nation; a 
man who has proved himself worthy of the 
highest position within the gift of the peo- 
ple. 


> 


OUR CHURCHES. 


THOSE who are given to gloomy views 
of the progress of the Church of Christ in 
these ‘‘ degenerate days,” and those who 
are pointing exultingly to certain ‘‘in- 
fallible” signs of the decadence of Chris- 
tianity, ought to give an hour’s study to 
the statistical exhibit which we present 
this week of the Churches of this country. 
It is contrary to all known physical laws 
that there should be vigorous life and 
growth in a moribund body. If Chris- 
tianity is really in the declining stage, 
something still called by its name has its 
heritage of vitality and productiveness. 
Four years ago we presented statistics, 
showing that our Churches, not including 
several denominational fragments, inde- 
pendent congregations, the Jews, or the 
Mormons, had 115,610 churches, 81,717 
ministers, and 17,267,178 members. The 
totals for the same bodies are now 132,435 
churches, 91,911 ministers, and 19,018,977 
members. We do not claim that the 
figures are in all cases exact. Unfortu- 
nately, the science of statistics has not 
been brought to perfection in all our 
Churches. Estimates have, in some in- 
stances, to take the place of actual count; 
but the returns, as a whole, are to be re- 
lied upon as closely approximating the 
truth. No deduction has been made for 
members in mission fields abroad; but, on 
the other hand, the Methodist statistics of 
members do not include the ministers, 
and the Congregational statistics do not 
include the missionary membership of the 
American Board. If the exact figures 
could be known, it is quite as likely that 
they would be larger as that they would 
be smaller than those we have given. 

The gains of the four years are magnifi- 
cent. The net increase of members is 
‘1,631,799. That is, the Churches have in 
this period not only received enough new 
members to make good their losses by 
death, discipline and otherwise, but to 
increase the number of professing mem- 





bers by over sixteen hundred thousand. 
This allows, as will be noticed, only a 


and particularly to the votes of Independ- 
In addition, | 





comparatively slight gain to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Sixteen hundred thou- 
sand increase in four years is at the rate of 
407,949 a year, or 1,117 every day in the 
year, or 46 every hour inthe day. Is not 
this a grand demonstration of the propa- 
gating power of Christianity? 

The increase in churches has been 15,- 
325. This means a gain of 3,831 every 
year, and more than ten every day. And 
every new society means a new build- 
ing, a new building means an in- 
vestment of money, and such invest- 
ments mean faith in the present and 
future of Christianity. The increase of 
ministers is 9,694, which is about twelve 
per cent., and is at the rate of 6} a day, or 
2,423 a year. This, too, is an indication 
that the alleged decay of faith is purely 
imaginary. The Churches must have 
some vitality if they can go on adding 
2,400 ministers every year to the great 
army already in commission, and furnish 
means for their support. 

It will be noticed that increase is the 
rule and decrease the exception in the 
double table given on our 13th page. 
There are only two cases of de- 
crease in the column of churches, three 
in that of ministers, and only one in that 
of communicants. The Universalists, the 
Swedenborgians and the Moravians have 
lost slightly; the Moravians, one church 
and six ministers, the Swedenborgians, 
four ministers, and the Universalists, 24 
churches, 40 ministers, and 688 members. 
Is not this general fact one of great signifi- 
cance? 

The table of net gains shows that the 
Methodist family is at the head of the list, 
with the Baptists second, the Lutherans 
third, the Presbyterians fourth, the Epis- 
copalians fifth, and the Congregational- 
ists sixth. The order is a little different if 
the various families be arranged acccord- 
ing to present strength in numbers. The 
Methodists are first, the Roman Catholics 
second, the Baptists third, the Presby- 
terians fourth, the Lutherans fifth, the 
Congregationalists sixth, and the Episco- 
palians seventh. Of the 19,018,977 com- 
municants, nearly every fourth communi- 
cant is a Methodist, every fifth a Baptist, 
every seventeenth a Presbyterian, and 
every twentieth a Lutheran. 

Some interesting results are brought 
out in the classification according to poli- 
ty. The Episcopal polity is easily first as 
to churches, ministers and members, the 
Congregational second, and the Presby- 
terian third. It is noticeable that the 
Methodists appear in each of the three 
classes. In respect to churches and min- 
isters the Congregational polity is not far 
behind the Episcopal polity, but of mem- 
bers it has little more than half as 
many. 

More than 132,000 churches, almost 
92,000 ministers, and over 19,000,000 mem- 
bers in a population of less than sixty 
millions! What a mighty force in the 
education, civilization and elevation of 
our country! Inspired and guided by the 
Spirit of God, united in bonds of Christian 
fellowship, this mighty force must be ir- 
resistible. 


~<)——————— 


INTELLIGENT GIVING. 


THE householder who was preparing to 
celebrate the passover feast was directed 
to select and set apart the lamb on the 
tenth day of Abib. It was nct to be killed, 
however, tillthe fourteenth of Abib. This 
forethought was necessary to avoid any 
possible failure to secure a proper animal 
of the first quality, to serve both as a sac- 
rifice and a pledge of fellowship. 

It is our impression that very few of 
those who make an offering of fellowship 
for Christ’s kingdom plan for it even one 
day inadvance. They goto church, and 
when the plate is passed they put in what- 
ever piece of nickel or silver happens to 
be in their pockets. They have no serious 
idea of sacrifice or fellowship in the offer- 
ing. It is all a hap-hazard act which 
gives them no concern. 

In order to give intelligently only two 
things are necessary, intelligence and a 
desire to give. One would suppose that 
the latter might be assumed as possessed 
by every Christian soul, so that it would 








be only intelligence that needed to be 
considered. But this is hardly the case. 





After all it is true that the chief reason 
for a lack of intelligence in giving, is the 
fact that people do not care to give; and, 
not caring to give, they have no care to 
give intelligently. Before one can give 
intelligently, he must have a converted 
pocket-book. He must have consecrated 
his property to the Lord. He must thus 
desire to give. 

It is remarkable, when we think how 
clear the Bible is as to the essence of re- 
ligion, how distinctly it defines the sum 
of all duty, and how supreme it enthrones 
love, that the ideas of so many people are 
so utterly misty as to what it is to be con- 
verted. They do not understand that to 
enter upon a religious life is to give up 
selfishness for benevolence; not simply to 
cease to do evil, but to begin to do good. 
Intelligence about giving might as well 
begin with intelligence about what religion 
is; that religion means giving; that Christ 
gave himself intelligently—‘‘ For this 
cause came I unto this hour ”—and that he 
bids us give all that we have and are, in 
an utter consecration to the cause of God 
and for the welfare of the world. A man 
that does not have an earnest, intelligent 
desire, not simply to be miscellaneously 
good, nor to be somehow one of God’s 
people, but to make all he is tell for the 
evangelization of the world, the removal 
of its sin and suffering, and the advance- 
ment of comfort, enlightenment and good- 
ness, that man may be a Christian, but he 
is not an intelligent Christian. He may 
give, but he will give ignorantly because 
he does not intelligently want to give. 

This we fully believe is the most im- 
portant half of the subject which we have 
put at the head of this article. If this kind 
of intelligent consecration were made, we 
believe that intelligent giving would gen- 
erally follow as a matter of course. Wish- 
ing to give, a man’s heart and intelligence 
would be in it, and he would not fail to 
give with as much intelligence as he 
applies to his ordinary business. 


> 


LUTHERAN REUNION. 


THE Lutheran Communion is neither 
more nor less divided than other Commu- 
nions in thiscountry. It is much divided, 
and it is divided for reasons no better and 
no worse than those which are at the bot- 
tom of divisions in other Churches. 
Doubtless a much longer list can be given 
than those of Dr. Valentine and Dr. Ja- 
cobs combined. We have heard now 
from the General Synod, the oldest gener- 
al body of Lutherans in this country, and 
from the General Council; but we have 
not heard from the United Synod South, 
nor the Synodical Conference, nor the nu- 
merous smaller bodies, each of which 
would doubtless prove to its own satisfac- 
tion that it is justified in continuing in its 
separate state. It is quite as important,how- 
ever, to state and emphasize the points of 
agreement, as to array as asort of chevaux 
de frise the points of disagreement. Doubt- 
less our contributors, Dr. Valentine and 
Dr. Jacobs, have set forth, from their dif- 
ferent points of view, all that is necessary 
to an understanding of the present ob- 
stacles to Lutheran reunion. 

Dr. Valentine and Dr. Jacobs may be 
taken as representatives of the two classes 
into which Lutherans may be loosely di- 
vided. Dr. Valentine speaks for the Gen- 
eral Synod, the oldest, most Americanized 
and most liberal of the Lutheran bodies, 
and also for the United Synod South; and 
perhaps for some of the independent 
bodies. Dr. Jacobs voices the sentiment 
not only of the General Council, which 
is rigidly confessional, and quite exclu- 
sive, so far as other denominations are 
concerned, but of the whole school of 
rigid, more rigid, and most rigid confes- 
sionalists. 

It is apparent that if there is to be a re- 
union of Lutherans it must come on the 
basis of a broad tolerance. Dr. Valentine 
declares that the General Synod is willing 
to unite with other bodies without insist- 
ing on uniformity of opinion and usage. 
Such a union as he contemplates would 
leave the ‘‘ brethren of the General Coun- 
cil full liberty to hold the doctrinal views 
they now hold; the brethren of the Mis- 
souri Synod and the whole Synodical 

Conference would be unhindered in their 
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special view of ‘ the faith’, and the breth- 
ren of Ohio could cherish for themselves 
the same truth as now.” All any would 
have to surrender would be the privilege 
(duty, as some regard it) of ‘‘ enforcing 
the exclusion of other Lutherans.” The 
stricter confessionalists must tolerate the 
views of those less strict than themselves, 
must recognize them as Lutherans and 
fellowship them. Perhaps future de- 
velopments may make this possible. 
There may come a reaction from the pres- 
ent tendency to extreme confessionalism, 
which has reached a point beyond any 
previous development, even in the Father- 
land. The General Synod itself has felt 
the force of this confessional influence 
and has changed its form of subscription 
to the symbols thrice, at least, making it 
each time more definite. The General 
Synod cannot be expected to go much 
further in this direction, nor is_ it 
willing, even for the sake of Lutheran re- 
union, to withdraw from the fellowship of 
other Orthodox Churches; and Dr. Valen- 
tine gives good. reasons why it should 
not. Dr. Jacobs does not appear to be un- 
reasonable on this point. Indeed his basis, 
if we may so term it, is one of toler- 
ance: 

“Such fraternal love must necessarily 
precede all efforts for organic union, and 
render it possible for each to respect the 
convictions and peculiar circumstances of 
the others, even though for a while they 
dwell apart.” 

Why would not this be a good starting- 
point? Let fraternal love prevail, instead 
of a spirit of suspicion and reproachful- 
ness. Let all who definitely accept the 
Lutheran symbols as their standards of 
doctrine be recognized as Lutherans, and 
therefore entitled to the fellowship of all 
Lutherans. Let every body of Lutherans 
‘*respect the convictions and peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the others.” This is the 
problem of Lutheran reunion in a nut- 
shell; for the body that respects the con- 
victions and peculiar circumstances of the 
others has earned the right to have its 
own convictions and circumstances re- 
spected, and this mutual respect means 
tolerance, and tolerance means fellow- 
ship and union. And if the approach is 
through the sacrifice of the ‘‘ separatistic 
temper,” the ‘‘ sacrifice,” as Dr. Valentine 
beautifully says, ‘“‘will give a larger, 
purer, more lovely Christianity.” 





d ae 
“ LAODICEA” SPEAKS. 


Ovur editorial ona modern “ Laodicea ” 
has been read in that beautiful city; at 
least, a pastor whom we greatly respect 
and love thinks it was the city in which he 
lives that was intended, and its chief Ave- 
nue that was referred to. We certainly 
did mean that city, and equally any other 
one that is immersed in pleasure more than 
in godliness. But our friend in Laodicea 
speaks for himself as follows: 

THE INDEPENDENT has evidently been on a 
journey. As aresultof it, a modern Laodi- 
cea is unearthed. A very thin vail disguises 
it. Like some other travelers, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has jumped at conclusions. 

Last summer two Americans, father and 
son, entered Munich about nine o’clock in the 
orning, took a guide and a carriage, and, 
through a pouring rain, pushed out to see the 
city. By dint of a little crowding the next 
morning before breakfast, they were able to 
leave on the train they came in on, having 
seen Munich in twenty-four hours. Zounds, 
they had! THE INDEPENDENT must have been 
crowded for time, or else fell into the hands 
of poor advisers. 

No doubt there is some Laodicean folly 
here, but some of us are inclined to think 
that we have no monopoly of that commod- 
ity. Probably there are some fools on the 
Grand Avenue, but we know there are 
many saints; and as lowly ones as will be 
found anywhere under the sun. If the roll 
were called for the stanchest Christian men 
of our city, and the women who are full of 
good works, some of the very first to be 
named, and nota few either, happen to live 
on that famed street. It may be their mis- 
fortune; but they are there. When our be- 
loved evangelist left us, the first man named 
to lead the business men’s, meetings was one 


_ of these very men. So was the second; men 


without guile, God’s noblemen and pillars in 
the Church of God. Though not a native 
Laodicean, the writer happens to know the 
city from end to end, and as he begins and 
goes out along this Avenue, the wonder 
grows how many there are who are just the 
salt of the earth, and whose open purses let 





out a golden stream of charity of which any 
city might be proud, and whose ready hands 
and willing feet are out on errands of mer- 
cy that disdain not the paths of the lowly. 

Then, again, where were your eyes, my 
dear INDEPENDENT? How many churches are 
there on this A venue? there are only two that 
can lay any claim to being fashionable, and 
only half a dozen in all. The fact is, the 
strongest churches are not on the Avenue; 
and it is not true that the poor have church- 
es off by themselves. There is that old Moth- 
er of churches down on Monumental Park; 
where on earth is it more literally true that 
the rich and the poor meet together? The fact 
is, THE INDEPENDENT was for once caught 
napping. That cannot often be said, and so we 
rather enjoy pulling youup for it. We tie 
to THE INDEPENDENT, and so we want you to 
be fair to our city. 

Now, the truth is, we needed reviving as 
churches; no doubt we did. We have some 
fashionable society people who never add 
strength to churches; but is this peculiar to 
us? Our brother Pentecost has been among 
us and done royal work in a union of church- 
es, that may not have seemed to him to be 
all that churches ought to be; but he is yet 
to learn how much good: he has done, and 
what a current is set moving, which bids 
fair to take a multitude into the kingdom. 
It is bad to get away from Christ, but it is 
good to respond to his calland awake out of 
sleep. Not quite yet are the candlesticks to 
be removed out of their places. How about 
the fashionable quarters in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Albany—in any large 
city? Next time you come our way, knock at 
my door and let me tell you of churches in 
other quarters of the city where revivals go 
on all the year round, and people go to 
church twice on Sunday. Our Laodicea is a 
spread-out concern, and sometimes we think 
it true that geography has something to do 
in separating the burning brands, and giv- 
ing an erroneous impression of facts as to 
the reality of a good deal of Gospel fire 
among us. Anyhow if we could have six 
months instead of six weeks of steady Gos- 
pel fire like that Dr. Pentecost carries about 
with him, there would be hope for us. And 
without it, in our way, the best way we 
know, we are going to hammer away, and 
perhaps, by and by, even a superficial observ- 
er will get a better opinion of us because we 
have returned to firstlove and first works. 
Come and see us again. 


: et Rig ree eee 
CHURCH BUILDING. 


THE benevolent public has a wide range 
for the bestowment of its charities. No in- 
vestments are safer or wiser than those 
made in the work of educating and evan- 
gelizing the race. Akin to the interest 
Christian men and women feel in reading 
the Acts of the Apostles ought to be the 
interest taken in the study of the work 
going vigorously forward forthe moral 
and spiritual uplifting of men. It is in- 
spiring to watch the movements of indi- 
viduals and organizations. The results are 
monumental and eternal. George White- 
field is still preaching. John Knox could 
never die whether God gave him Scotland 
ornot. And it is the glory of the work of 
extending the kingdom of God, that it de- 
pends not alone on the gifted and great. 
There are first-class positions for all. He 
who builds ahouse, or helps to build it, 
for the worship of God, may stand as high 
in God’s esteem, may be as essential in 
God’s plan, asthe man of God who de- 
clares the messages of God to men in it. 
There is a line where the material and 
spiritual meet in building the walls of 
Zion. There is a point where they diverge. 
We do well to have aneye on both. 

After this fashion we have, for years, 
studied the work of our church building 
societies of which the Congregational 
Union was the pioneer. It was not aneasy 
enterprise to start. Good men were afraid 
of it. Some opposed it. They doubted 
whether there was anything like a perma- 
nent need of it. Fifty thousand dollars to 
aid the work of church building in the 
then West, had already been raised. Such 
a fund would be like the famous “ twelve 
mile road west of Boston,” enough for 
decades to come. But the Society was 
formed. It began its work. At the end 
often years it had 352 houses of worship. 
The power and permanency those houses 
gave to the frontier missionary was 
altogether too marked to be mistaken. 
Men began to believe in the work of 
church building. The need of it grew in- 
creasingly imperative as the years passed. 
Emigration to the West outran home 





building there, still more church build- 
ing. With everything else to do at 
the start, church building fell far behind. 
It began to be a question of housing or 
heathenizing among the groups that had 
organized themselves into churches at the 
front. In seemly and unseemly places, 
they met for worship. The Head of the 
Church met with them and fired their 
hearts with zeal for him. They must 
have a place for the worship of God. 
Enterprise and energy, self-sacrifice and 
service went swiftly to work. Men gave 
till they felt it. Women toiled with 
unusual implements. What more natural 
than for the children of New England, 
gone West, to work on this line? What 
more natural than that the old East join 
hands with the new West in building the 
very bulwarks of New England character? 

Thirty-four years have passed. The 
work of church building has gone on until 
1,562 houses of worship have come out of 
the small beginnings of 1853. The Con- 
gregational Union has gathered a million 
and a half for this work, and not less than 
ten millions into it. More than one-third 
the number of churches on the roll of its 
denomination have been aided in building 
by the Congregational Union. 

The year just closed we are glad to 
learn, is the best, on the whole, in its 
entire history. Its receipts are forty per 
cent. in advance of the year previous; 
fifteen per cent. in advance of any year in 
the last five. It has an outlook for work 
beyond anything in the past. Calls from 
all parts of the land, we are told, are liter- 
ally pouring in upon it. We are not sorry 
to know that it has no permanent funds. 
It gives as fast as it gets. The annual 
report, an abstract of which lies before us, 
shows 115 buildings for church purposes 
to have been secured by this Society, dur- 
ing the year closing April 380th, 1887, 
eighty-four of these are churches, thirty- 
one parsonages. The total receipts for the 
fiscal year foot up the unusual sum of 
$120,597.84. Yet such is the urgency of 
the work of church building in the newer 
portions of our land, that one hundred 
more houses of worship would have been 
built during the year, had funds been 
forthcoming. 

To our apprehension there is no grander 
work for God than this. There is no pos- 
sible use of consecrated funds more in- 
viting and inspiring. Would any man or 
woman to whom God has given means, 
live for decades, for a century, after leav- 
ing this world? Build a permanent struc- 
ture for the worship of God. Generations 
to come will reap the beneit. And there 
is no better time to begin such work than 
now. A well-drawn will is a good thing; 
a prepaid legacy is better. We can see 
what is done with our money. We may 
know of souls saved by this instrumental- 
ity of ours. 

We most heartily commend the work 
of the Congregational Union with that 
of all similar Boards, to the generous 
study of persons of means. The Perpetual 
Loan Fund arrangement of the Union is 
one of the grandest plans that has yet come 
before the Christian public. Over and over, 
every five years, the money is put to use. 
Its work is done with scrupulous care. 
The percentage of loss is seldom less in 
the best business enterprise. 

Two hundred thousand dollars, we are 
well persuaded, could be economically 
used the coming year by this one Society, 
and we have not a shadow of doubt it will 
be called for. 





cae eee 
LIFE INSURANCE IN PERIL. 


THOUSANDS of our readers have made 
some provision for their families against a 
calamity which is always possible, in the 
form of Life Insurance, and they are 
anxiously awaiting the action of the 
legislature upon the bill repealing the 
special tax upon their policies. 

The history of this tax is curious. The 
state of New York, like most other civil- 
ized governments, has always fostered 
the thrift and foresight which avert 
pauperism, by encouraging savings banks 
and life insurance. The only attempt 
ever made here to subject the earnings of 
workingmen and the provision for widows 
and orphans to special taxation was made 
in 1880 and 1881, when the present system 





of taxing corporations for state purposes 
was devised. In the former year the 
general Corporation Tax Law was passed, 
and with it an act specially taxing the 
premiums and income of Life Insurance 
Companies. This act, however, was so 
badly drawn that in its method of taxing 
companies of other states, it burdened our 
own companies more, for the benefit of 
other states, under their retaliatory laws, 
than for our own state treasury. Learn- 
ing this fact, Governor Cornell sent it back 
to the legislature, which, in its last hours, 
and without discussion, struck out all that 
related to foreign companies, and passed 
it again. 

In this form it is the most tangled mass 
of absurdities on any statute book. On 
the pretext of taxing a franchise, it takes 
part of the premiums paid by insurers 
upon their lives and exempts from all 
taxation the stock of the companies. The 
widow and orphan are made to pay a 
special tax, that the owners of the fran- 
chise, who invest money in the business 
for profit, may go free. It taxes all who 
insure in New York companies, while 
exempting all who insure in other states, 
thus offering a direct inducement to citi- 
zens of New York to insure in New Jersey 
or Massachusetts. In effect it fines any 
citizen of New York who has sought the 
protection offered by its own laws for the 
last forty years, and exempts any citizen 
who has sought such protection in other 
states. It proposes to diminish the amount 
paid for every widow's support and every 
orphan’s education, while carefully saving 
for the stovkholders their profits. 

But the act was drawn in such apparent: 
violation of the ‘Constitution that it was 
never enforced. The Constitution explic- 
itly requires that every act imposing a 
tax shall specify the purpose for which it 
is imposed, and the Act of 1880 says noth- 
ing on the subject. Accordingly it was at 
once pronounced invalid. Three com- 
panies promptly paid the tax; the rest de- 
clined to do so, until the act should be 
made to accord with the supreme law. 
The Comptroller submitted the question 
to the Attorney-General, Judge Schoon- 
maker, and by his advice, admitted the 
invalidity of the act, withdrew his demand 
and refunded the money already 
paid in. His successor, on the opin- 
ion of another Attorney-General, con- 
firmed this action. The insurance depart- 
ment in its Report for 1881, and again in 
its Insurance Laws in 1883 officially pub- 
lished the act, with a note pointing out 
its unconstitutionality. Meanwhile, the 
Tax Commission of 1881 revised the Act of 
1880 and suggested to the legislature its 
re-enactment in a constitutional and strin- 
gent form; but after full discussion of the 
whole subject on its merits, their bill was 
supported Ly only three votes in the leg- 
islature of that year; and the state re- 
turned to its wise and time-honored policy 
of leaving life insurance policies on the 
same basis as all other personal property, 
free from special taxation. Feeble at- 
tempts were made in successive Legisla- 
tures to revive the Act of 1880, but they 
found no support. 

On February ist, 1887, the Court of Ap- 
peals decided that the Collateral Inherit- 
ance Tax Law of 1885 is a constitutional 
law, in spite of its failure to specify the 
object of the tax, as the Constitution re- 
quires. At once the Comptroller notified 
the legislature and the companies that, 
under this decision, it might become his 
duty to attempt to enforce the forgotten 
Act of 1880, and sue the companies for 
seven years of accumulated taxes on all 
their policies, whether paid off or not, un- 
less relief was afforded by a new law. 
The companies for seven years had con- 
tinued to pay their policies and return- 
premiums in full, under the direct advice 
of the state,through all its responsible offi- 
cers, confirmed by the refusal of success- 
ive legislatures to re-enact the tax. The 
burden, if exacted now, would fall upon a 
widely different set of policy-holders from 
those who would have paid it in 
earlier years. The exaction of it would 
take from some companies funds 
which other laws require them to hold, 
on penalty of bankruptcy. The companies 
and the Insurance Department showed 
these facts to committees of the’ legisla- 
ture, and asked for the repeal of the Act 
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of. 1880. The committees recommended 
the repeal, the Assembly on the 10th inst. 
adopted the recommendation by an over- 
whelming majority, and the fate of the 
measure now rests with the Senate and the 
Governor. About twenty thousand policy- 
holders have already petitioned the leg- 
islature for the repeal, and four hundred 
thousand more, if time and opportunity 
were given them, would eagerly sign such 
petitions. 

No argument worth notice has been 
offered against the repealing act. Two or 
three journals have appealed to the popu- 
lar prejudice against corporations as jus- 
tifying their opposition, and speak of val- 
uable franchises held by the companies 
as proper subjects of special taxation. 
But the franchise which authorizes men 
to bear one another’s burdens is one thing, 
and that which surrenders public proper- 
ty, rights of way, and the power of emi- 
nent domain for private profit, is another, 
and it iscriminal folly to confound them. 
The companies already pay full taxes on 
all their buildings and visible property, 
and contribute a large share to the pros- 
perity of the state. Ifthere is anything 
in human society which ought to be 
sacred from the tax-gatherer, it is the 
funds deposited with these companies 
against the contingency of the death of 
the head of the family. The pretense that 
the repealing act is throwing money out 
of the treasury, is idle. It is the relin- 
quishment of an accidental claim, arising 
upon a technical construction of words, 
which could only be enforced, if at all, 
after tedious litigation, by reversing the 
uniform policy of the state, and to the 
gross oppression of an interest which that 
deliberate policy has always fostered. 

But one or two journals, avoiding the 
real issue, have attempted to make the re- 
pealing act odious by insinuating that im- 
proper influences must have been used to 
secure its passage in the Assembly. Itap- 
pears that on the morning of May 10th, a 
substitute for this act was offered, intended 
to relieve co-operative and assessment 
companies entirely from the tax, and 
other companies only in part; and this sub- 
stitute, on the impulse of the moment, re- 
ceived the support of many who cared 
only for the former class of companies, 
and was adopted by a narrow majority in a 
thin house; but failed of passage, most of 
the friends of the original bill voting 
against it. The friends of the assessment 
companies, finding that their substitute 
could not be carried alone, then consented 
to join: the friends of the regular com- 
panies in restoring the bill to its original 
form, and it was passed by a majority of 
two-thirds. On the pretense that a bill 
which had failed in the morning was 
passed in the evening, one or two news- 
paper correspondents reported that an un- 
accountable change of opinion had been 
wrought, and a few journals have been 
inconsiderate enough to echo the report. 
But in fact the bill defeated in the morn- 
ing was radically different from that 
passed in the evening, and was seen by the 
wisest and best men in the Assembly to be 
inadequate. Such honored and independent 
representatives as Messrs. Ainsworth, Ba- 
ker, Crosby, and scores of others, from 
all parts of the state, who opposed the 
substitute and supported the original 
bill, took the consistent ground that, if 
policy-holders are to be mulcted in dam- 
ages for the acts of many successive legis- 
latures and boards of state officers, all 
ought tosuffer alike; and further, that if 
the policy of the state on this subject is to 
be reversed, it ought to be done by the 
considerate and deliberate act of the legis- 
lature, and not by the discovery of a new 
rule of judicial interpretation, creating 
now an ex post facto law with seven years 
of accumulated penalties. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the sober 
wisdom of the Senate will have confirmed 
the just and popular act of the Assembly, 
before this article reaches our readers. 

iets * As 


THe Tribune, of this city, tersely says: 
“The best Inter-state Commerce law is the 
law of supply and demand.”’ It might have 
added that any statute enacted by Congress 
that interferes with the natural operations 
of the latter law is simply legislative stupid- 
ity, and will work more harm than good, 
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> Editorial Uates. 


Ir the Episcopal Church, in old South 
Carolina, can give equal rights in conven- 
tion to its colored presbyters and lay dele- 
gates, then other denominations may as well 
stop excluding them. There is a colored 
minister in that diocese, and the Bishop says 
he must have a seat, and the clergy sustain 
him, although the lay delegates object. So 
five presbyters and lay representatives of 
twenty churches have withdrawn and met 
by themselves. They are led by a few of the 
old never-to-he-reconstructed fossils, like C. 
C. Memminger, who was Confederate Treas- 
urer, Edward McCready, J. J. Pringle 
Smith, and Colonel Haskell. Buttheclergy 
are against them and the young men of the 
laity, and they ‘vill have to go to the wail. 
Now why need the Southern Presbyterians 
object to union with their Northern brethren 
out of fear that they will have to sit in 
Synod with colored men? Let us have an 
end of this nonsense. It is time to stamp 
on it. 


THE Rev. John Faville was installed, re- 
cently, as pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Appleton, Wis., the 
largest in the state outside of Milwaukee 
and Madison. Mr. Faville, who comes from 
the Methodist Church, expressed, in his 
statement of faith, some views on the fel- 
lowship of the Churches, and the scope of 
pulpit teaching which it would be well to 
have imported into all our denominations. 
We quote from his paper: 

“ Again, in methods, the Church must illus- 
trate the law of co-operation instead of compe- 
tition. I look with deep regret upon the fact 
that in a city like this, with twelve altars dedi- 
cated to the same God, twelve pulpits proclaim- 
ing the same Christ, twelve churches aiming to 
help men to the same Heaven, we have so far 
forgotten our common humanity, our common 
destiny, our common duty, that we cannot all 
associate in our work, and that we even assume 
antagonism instead of co-operation. And in the 
denominations now so nearly alike in methods 
and spirit, it seems to me high time that any 
lingering of the law of competition be abolished 
and the spirit of co-operation welcomed. Until 
the Church shall become the vanguard in the 
defense and illustration of this principle it can- 
not enter all the realms of human activity as it 
ought and must. 

“* Again, the Church must admit theology in- 
cludes a broad field of research and action. We 
need not less theology proper it may be, but we 
must see that it is not divorced from the moral 
and mental and social questions of the hour. 
Theology and sociology should meet in these 
lines. A study of the labor problem, as well as 
the Athanasian Creed is legitimate, necessary. A 
knowledge of the theories and experiments of 
Godin, Titus Salt, and Henry George is as prac- 
tically religious and vital to the pulpit of to-day 
asof Augustine's election, Anselm’s atonement 
Aquinas's scholasticism, or Kant’s philosophy. 
To know how to apply the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and the Golden Rule to commercial 
or industrial life, is quite as necessary a part of 
the minister's outfit as the Greek idiom or the 
Hebrew construction.” 

These are two practical matters which we 
need to emphasize. 


EXTREMELY interesting are the articles by 
Professor Ebers, the distinguished Egyptol- 
ogist, of Leipzic, in The Sunday-school 
Times, on the “Historical Verity of the 
Biblical Record in Egypt.’’ Dr. Ebers, whose 
name is so familiar through his stories 
founded on Egyptian life, wrote nearly 
twenty years ago a book entitled “‘ Egypt 
and the Books of Moses,” in which he showed 
that during the period just preceding the 
exodus of the Jews, according to the story of 
Genesis, Shemitic or Hebrew words had be- 
come very much mixed with the Egyptian 
vocabulary, and that the geographical desig- 
nations of the region of Goshen were gener- 
ally Shemitic. Thus the inland seas were 
called barokabutha, which correspond to the 
Hebrew berékoth, pools; and the term for 
fort is in the inscriptions the Hebrew word 
migdol. It is evident that at this time the 
northeastern part of the delta was inhabited 
by Shemites at the time of Menephtha, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. The biblical Pithom 
has lately been discovered by the researches of 
Naville, under the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and the construction of the magazines for 
storing corn opened to the light. Even more 
interesting is Dr. Ebers’s discussion of the 
Aperu, the subject people of Egypt. They 
are figured on the monuments of the time 
of Rameses II and Menephtha I as foreign 
slaves, engaged in building and compelled 
to carry brick, having task-masters over 
them. Long ago Chabas pronounced the 
Aperu to be Hebrews, and other scholars 
accepted the view until Brugsch controverted 
it with arguments that carried weight for 
some time. But now Dr. Ebers believes the 
evidence that the two names and people are 
identical to predominate. The late discovery 
of the Pithom of the Hebrews at Tel-el-Mash- 





kuta proves that this city was in the territory 








which removes a geographical difficulty 
proposed by Brugsch. A serious argument 
against the Hebrew and the Aperu being 
identical in the fact that the Aperu are men- 
tioned and figured in the Thirteenth Dynasty 
as builders, at a time when the biblical He- 
brews had not yet entered Egypt. But in 
this case they are not figured as foreigners, 
but simply as native builders. Dr. Ebers 
suggests that A peru was a native term for 
builders, and that the Hebrews, being en- 
gaged in building, were given the same 
name later. Another point of difficulty is 
of no great weight. The Aperu are men- 
tioned in the time of Rameses III, shortly 
after the Exodus, and 2,083 of them are said 
to have lived in On, or Heliopolis. But 
as On was in the extreme south part of Go- 
shen, while the order for the march came 
from the northern part at Tanis, and as, fur- 
thermore, many thousands must have been 
left behind for various reasons, it is not 
strange to find some of the Aperu left after 
the exodus in a city like On. For these rea- 
sons to which others will be added in 4 sec- 
ond paper, Dr. Ebers does not hesitate to rec- 
ognize on the Egyptian monuments records 
of the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt. 


THE New York Observer occupies consid- 
erable space in its last week’s issue with 
liberal extracts from a recent editorial in our 
columns in regard to the American Board 
andthe new Andover theology, introducing 
and accompanying the same with a concise 
and judicial presentation of what, in its 
opinion, will be the logical result of the pres- 
ent discussion, on future probation. We in- 
vite the special attention of our readers to 
the following timely utterance of the Ob- 
server on a new and very important point: 

“If the Board surrenders its historical position 
to a temporary demand and attempts to lay new 
foundations for the proclamation of the Gospel, 
it necessarily surrenders its position of confidence 
in the hearts of the evangelical churches through- 
out the country. People may think they know 
what its missionaries will teach during the cur- 
rent year, but they cannot possibly depend on 
what New Theology may be in 1890,” 


THE consistencies of the Mormon papers 
in regard to the Edmunds-Tucker law are 
as remarkable as their inconsistencies are 
apparent. In their zeal to maintain their 
right to take the test oath without renounc- 
ing their faith in the Church and its doc- 
trines, they exonerate the Government from 
the charge which they have so often and so 
violently pressed, of persecution for religious 
belief. The leading Mormon paper says : 

“ Having provided an oath covering the points 

as above, the Commission must stop, however 
keen it may be to go ahead and prevent Mor- 
mons from voting. The Commission cannot, 
legally, even ask a man as to his belief, much 
less make belief a matter of refusal of the right 
to vote. A man may believe it is his right, or the 
right of anybody else to marry a new wife 
every Monday morning without going through 
the formality of a divorce from those previously 
married, and the Commission will be powerless 
in the performance of its legitimate and lawful 
duties, to deny him the right to take the oath, 
to register and to vote.” 
And here is another crumb of comfort 
which the Mormons find in the new law, one 
which may prove a whole loaf when tested— 
or it may prove a bitter crumb. Here it is: 

“It is true the Mormons will be deprived of 
the votes of their wives and daughters, but 
under the circumstances won't this be an ad- 
vantage to the Church? The oath which the 
men are required to take binds them toa promise 
not to aid or abet, counsel or advise people to 
practice polygamy, which will naturally close 
the mouths of a good many men as to that of- 
fense. If the women had retained the franchise 
they would have been required to take the 
same oath; but with the loss of the right to vote, 
they retained the right to teach, preach, and ad- 
vise. Wouldn't the Loyal Leaguers how] if the 
home missionary list should be filled up with 
women while the men took care of the polls?” 
Here it is evident that the Mormons regard 
the oath as binding them not to aid or abet 
the teaching and practicing of polygamy. 
But with their usual inconsistency they 
uggest that men may take care of the polls. 


WE go to press too soon to know the result 
of Mr. O’Brien’s attempt to speak Tuesday 
nightin Toronto. In Montreal and Quebec 
he has spoken with great applause, and no 
voice has been raised against him. He has 
denounced the brutality of the evictions of 
Lord Lansdowne’s tenantry in the plainest 
and severest terms, and the public sentiment 
of those Catholic cities has supported him 
fully. The letter of approval he had received 
from Archbishop Croke on leaving Ireland 
would have been his sufficient gnaranty if 
the public had not been quite ready to 
approve his crusade. But in leaving Catho- 
lic Lower Canada for Protestant Upper 
Canada, Montreal and Quebec for Ottawa 
and Toronto, he passes into a very different 








political and social atmosphere. It is hon- 
orable in the Governor-General to express 
the desire that Mr. O’Brien may not be 
interfered with in his rights of freedom of 
speech, but it looks very doubtful if he will 
be allowed these rights. A scene of bitter 
violence would not surprise us. But we 
have no question as to the right of Mr. 
O’Brien to go to Canada, where Lansdowne 
is the Queen’s representative, and to de- 
nounce there, for political effect, what he 
regards as wrong in morals and unsound in 
politics. To say that itis in bad taste to 
follow Lord Lansdowne there, where he 
represents the Queen, is to say nothing to 
the point. Itis right to pursue wrong any- 
where, so long as one keeps in the limits of 
peaceful discussion. We trust the Irish 
representatives will be decently heard, and 
then answered, if that is possible. 


THE Vedder Liquor Tax bill pending be- 
fore the legislature of this state, is not a 
license bill in any sense whatever, and does 
not in any way affect, amend, or alter the 
existing license laws of the state. What- 
ever may be the motives of those who are 
urging its passage, and whatever might be 
its effects on the liquor traffic, if passed and 
signed by the Governor, the bill itself is a 
tax bill, pure and simple. What and all it 
proposes is to raise and collect revenue, to 
be paid into the Treasury of the state for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of the 
state Government. This, beyond all ques- 
tion, is its legal character. Looked at in 
this light, the bill is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, since it imposes a much higher rate 
of taxation in this city and Brooklyn than 
it does in other parts of the state. This is 
unequal taxation, and contrary to the con- 
stitution of the state. There are other ob- 
jections to this bill, yet this one is fatal to 
it. The bill, if passed, would undoubtedly 
be vetoea by Governor Hill. He is in alli- 
ance with the rum-power, and would be 
glad to have the legislature furnish him so 
good a reason for vetoing the bill. If the 
bill were passed in the exercise of the police 
power of the state, the case would be differ- 
ent; but nothing of this kind appears on its 
face. The bill is purely a tax bill, and, as 
such, is unequal, and this would ‘be an 
ample ground for a veto. 


GOVERNOR HILL, in his last annual mes- 
sage, indicated to the legislature of this 
state what kind of a lawit ought to enact 
for the regulation of the election of members 
of the Convention to revise and amend the 
constitution of this state. What he wanted 
was a Convention in which a majority of 
the members would be Democratic. The 
legislature, being Republican in both houses 
did not choose to gratify him, but passed 
what is known as the Arnold bill, providing 
that the election of delegates should be 
held at the next general election, that one 
delegate should be chosen in each Assembly 
district, and that thirty-two delegates at 
large should be chosen by the voters of the 
whole state, in a manner to make at least 
one-half Republican. Governor Hill has 
vetoed this bill, and in this veto uses lan- 
guage not becoming his office or the dignity 
of the legislature. The prospect now is that 
no bill will be passed by this legislature 
which he will sign. Wethink that the Re- 
publicans in the legislature have made a 
grave mistake in dealing with this subject. 
What they ought. to have done was to pass a 
bill early in the session, providing for a 
special election of delegates to be held as 
early as April, that the Convention should 
meet on some day in the ensuing May, and 
that the draft of the constitution prepare@ 
by the Convention should be submitted to 
the votes of the people at the election to be 
held in next November. We see no good 
reason for postponing the election of dele- 
gates until next November. The people, 
when deciding last year that a Convention 
should be called, expected that the whole 
work would be done this year, and the legis- 
lature ought to have acted accordingly. 
Governor Hill’s criticism of its action in this 
respect is just. The Governor and the legis- 
lature have far too much played the game 
of “‘ peanut politics ’’ with each other. 


THE Brooklyn Eagle comments, as follows, 
upon the disclosures made by the Assembly 
Committee of this state appointed to investi- 
gate the municipal affairs of that city : 


“The three fee offices yield fortunes. Of two 
of them a syndicate take charge, making the in- 
cumbents pensioners and prisoners in their own 
offices. The Civil Service system is an organized 
knavery. The Health Board administration is 
an organized brutality and imbecility. Under 
two incumbents for ten years, the District At- 
torneyship has been the right bower of a form 
of privileged crime. The local government of 
Gravesend is brigandage and blackmail, 
butressed with the forms and plied by the 
agents of the law. The electric light concerns 
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are a combine of ward politicians who have 
sprouted into wealth out of purchased contracts 
like weeds to luxuriance out of a muck-heap.” 
This is sharp and severe for the “City of- 
Churches,’ and yet not far from the truth- 
in the light of the facts as brought out by 
the Assembly’s Committee. The Commit- 
tee has recommended that the fee sys- 
tem in the offices of sheriff, registrar, and 
county clerk should be abolished,and that the 
incumbents thereof should be respectively 
paid fixed salaries. For some reason the 
Committee did not examine into the affairs 
of Prospect Park. We strongly suspect that 
ifit had done so, and gone to the “ bottom 
facts,” it would have here found not a little 
crookedness. The general result of the in 
vestigation is not at all creditable to Brook 
lyn. 


THE Albany Law Journal quotes the fol- 
lowing terse statement of the sources of the 
common law of this country, made by David 
Dudley Field, of this city, in his address to 
the Yale Kent Club at New Haven, on the 
19th of last April: 

“Our law is a heterogeneous mass, made up 
of incongruous materials, indifferently put to- 
gether by different hands at different times, and 
without a comprehensive plan. We have first 
what is called the common law, that is, a law of 
ancient English usages and of precedents made 
by judges. Then we have the constitutions of 
Government, provisional, state, and national, 
which, during two hundred and fifty years, we 
have been receiving from England, or construct- 
ing and changing for ourselves; and, besides 
these, we have the statutes enacted by our own 
legislative bodies for eight generations. As 
these different laws had different origins, so their 
records are different. Some are recorded in the 
archives of Government, but more in the reports 
of courts; and these courts are not of one state 
only, but of all the states, and of the Federal 
Government and also of the courts of the 
mother country, and, I may add, of the colonies of 
the mother country, wherever the English tongue 
is spoken. How difficult, then, how tedious, must 
be the task of dealing with this immense con- 
glomeration! Yet dealt with it must be.” 


It is plain, on the very face of this state- 
ment, that the systematic and orderly codi- 
fication of law is the true remedy to simpli- 
fy it to the common understanding, and put 
it in such a form as to make it easily acces- 
ible to courts, and to those who practice the 
legal profession. Why lawyers should op- 
pose such codification is a mystery. 

THE subjects of Great Britain who are resi- 
dent in New York are preparing to celebrate 
the Queen’s Jubilee next month. This is 
well and good. Loyalty and patriotism 
could not do otherwise. It is the same senti- 
ment as prompts American tourists to cele- 
brate Washington’s Birthday and the Fourth 
of Jnly in foreign countries. There is no 
snobbery in it. Nevertheless the celebration 
may serve, in a degree, to intensify the snob- 
bery of our native society. The affectation 
of all things English is one of the most 
absurd features of our American metropoli- 
tan society. Every one knows that the 
English traits of character are most admir- 
able, and that their ways and manners are, 
in general, refining and ennobling; but our 
shallow-brained anglomaniacs, lacking an 
intelligent perception, imitate only the sur- 
face of things, in a way as offensive to the 
Englishman as to the self-respecting Ameri- 
can. James Payn, the Englishman, has as 
littie patience with this un-English, un- 
American tendency as our other correspond- 
ent, Colonel Higginson, the American. A 
gentleman in Boston writes us that anglo- 
mania is cropping out all over the once 
proudly American city. The acts, person- 
ages, places and designations associated with 
English history are to be memorialized in 
the hotels and apartment-houses of Boston, 
no less than of New York. No one in the 
future will dare name a hotel after so in- 
significant and worthless a hero as Paul 
Revere; a house must be called ‘‘ The Bruns- 
wick,” “The Windsor,’ “‘The Royal,’ 
“‘The Princess,” or—yes, it is not too much 
to say—or ‘“‘ The Wales” to win American 
patronage. Our Boston democrat says: “If 
such things continue, Boston people will 
soon send an address to the Queen apologiz- 
ing for the treason of their fathers and pray- 
ing that the past may be forgiven and they 
be allowed to crawl at her feet.” We 
should be very glad to have all anglo- 
maniacs crawl there if they would only 
never come back again. 


THE railway system of England is shown 
up in all its inefficiency in a recent letter 
addressed to the editor of the London Times. 
The public, it seems, has been subjected to 
“extraordinary treatment’’ by the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany. The one to call attention to the 
“‘state of utter disorder and confusion,” 
characterizing the management on a certain 
occasion, was no less a personage than John 
Green, of 44, Princes-gate, S. W.—the same, 





we presume, who, as a little boy, was him- 
self guilty of a misdemeanor that would in 
all probability have been followed by fatal 
results if it had not been for the kindly in- 
terposition of John Stout. It was John 
Green, indeed, who invoked the aid of the 
‘powerful columns” of The Times “ to give 
publicity” to the outraged feelings of those 
who suffered like himself, and “insure re- 
dress.”” We, in America, have but a faint 
conception of the value of the correspond- 
ence column in the London Times. If an 
Englishman is subjected to any inconve- 
nience or indignity—if, for example, a hotel 
porter drops his hat-box, or a cabman in 
Paris misinterprets his French, or if a cer- 
tain neighbor’s dog stops baying at the 
moon only when another neighbor’s cock 
begins crowing at the dawn—why, all that 
the aggrieved has to do is to sit down and 
write a letter to he Times, and lo! the next 
morning there it is in black and white, to 
appeal to the sympathy and rouse the indig- 
nation of a million or more readers. To be 
sure the porter will still be careless, the 
cocher stupid, and the dog and cock infer- 
nally noisy, but the great point is gained— 
the letter is printed. Buteantime we are 
neglecting John Green. Here is the letter 
he wrote; it was printed under the head line 
‘A Train Three Hours Late’’: 

“ To the Editor of The Times:—S1r:—May I beg 
the aid of your powerful columns to give public- 
ity and insure redress for tht following extraor- 
dinary treatment of the public by the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company? 
I left Eastbourne by the 7:45 P.M. train last night. 
The train is timed to arrive at Victoria at 10:15; 
it did not arrive till 1:25 a.m.on Tuesday morn- 
ing—over three hours late. 

* Surely the company had no right to run the 
train at all and keep the public out of their beds 
till this hour if their line was in such a state of 
utter disorder and confusion. 

“ Yours obediently, 
* JOHN GREEN.” 


.. The oil conspiracy trial in Buffalo has 
resulted in the conviction of Hiram B. and 
Charles M. Everest. These two men are re- 
spectively the President and Vice-President 
of the Vacuum Oil Works, which is a branch 
of the great Standard Oil Company. The 
Everests were convicted on the charge of 
having conspired to wipe out and destroy 
the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Works, a rival 
of theircompany. Three Standard Oil men 
were charged with being parties to the same 
conspiracy, but they were acquitted by the 
order of the Court on the ground that no di- 
rect complicity with the crime had been 
proved. The impression prevails, however, 
that the Standard Oil Company, if not a 
party to the actual crime which provoked 
the trial, was at least in sympathy with the 
policy of the officers and directors of the 
Vacuum Oil Works to crush their rival. 
The result of the trial, therefore, is consid- 
ered a blow at the Standard Oil Company. 
As this company has long been regarded as 
the most unscrupulous of our great monop- 
olies, even an indirect blow is hailed with 
satisfaction. 


seced A certain Mr. Rockfellow has under- 
taken to teach the children of Arizona to 
speak the English language correctly. The 
following simple, but often ignored, laws 
of speech are said to be written in great let- 
ters on the wall of the school-room: 

“My scholars must not pronounce dreadful, 
‘dretful’; or catch, ‘ketch’; or newspaper, ‘ noos- 
paper’; or society, ‘sassiety’; or February, * Feb- 
uary’; or Massachusetts, ‘ Masschusetts’; or eleven, 
‘leven’; or hight, ‘hithe’; or drouth, ‘drowthe.’ 
They must not say ‘fur’ for for, or ‘git red of,’ 
for get rid of. They must not say ‘anywheres’ 
or ‘nowheres,’ or ‘anyways’ or ‘a long ways,’ or 
‘those sort of things’ or ‘ those kind, for that sort 
and that kind. They must not say ‘he don't,’ for 
he doesn’t, and they must never use the word 
‘ain't.’ They must soften the u in such words as 
duty and opportunity, and not pronounce them 
*dooty’ and ‘opportoonity.’ They must not drop 
final g’s or leave out of words their h’s. They 
must not half pronounce, must not say ‘gray 
deal,’ for great deal. Every word demands the 
full, authorized, verbal mention of all its 
letters.” 


..Commissioner Schoonmaker, of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, says that 
the testimony taken by the Commission in 
its Southern tour strongly favors the perma- 
nent suspension of the short and long haul 
section of the Inter-State Commerce Law, so 
far asthe Southern system of railroads is 
concerned. We believe this to be the fact, 
in application to these roads, but do not be- 
lieve that the law has given to the Commis- 
sion any power to grant such a suspension. 
Nevertheless a temporary suspension of this 
clause of the law has been granted in 
respect to nearly the whole system of South- 
ern railroads. It has, however, not yet seen 
fit to do so in respect to the system of North- 
ern railroads in respect to which the same 
reasons for suspension exist. We do not 
charge the Commission with any intended 
partiality; yet the people are waiting with 








no little interest to see what will be the final 
action of the Commission on this difficult 
guestion. 


.. The death last week in Washington, 
of Mr. Justice Woods, makes a vacancy in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which President Cleveland will fill. He will 
doubtless select a Democrat for the place, 
and should select one from the Southern 
section of the country. It has been rumored 
that, in the event of such a vacancy, the 
President would appoint Attorney-General 
Garland. We trust that the President’s 
good sense will save him from so greata 
mistake. Southern Democracy surely can 
furnish a much better man for the place. 
The scandal connected with Mr. Garland as 
a member of the Cabinet, is an insuperable 
objection to his appointment. It would be 
sure to follow him to the Supreme Court. 


..One who wants to know whether the 
Holy Seeis in sympathy with the Irish cause 
should look in the Moniteur de Rome, in 
which the Holy Father is known to take a 
strong personal interest. While he is not 
responsible for its utterances, we may be 
certain it will not take a position against his 
views. Now that paper has over and over 
again indorsed the Home Rule policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, and has emphatically condemned 
the coercion policy of Lord Salisbury. The 
English Catholics must know this well 
enough, but they do not publish the facts in 
their chief journal, The Tablet, and they 
are the most pronounced Tories in the 
Realm. 


.. Things are changed in old Plymouth 
County. Old Samuel Niles, pastor of the 
Orthodox Church in Abington, Mass., used 
to come in from the woods to his Wednesday 
lecture in the ancient meeting-house with- 
out stopping to change the hunting shirt 
and boots which he had worn in his long 
chase after foxes—for Father Niles, of the 
beginning of this century, was a famous 
fox hunter in his day. Foxes must be scarce 
there now, and a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals has arrested the man 
who was letting out a fox from a bag to be 
hunted in English style. 


..The Alien Landlord bill, pending be- 
fore the legislature of Illinois, provides that 
aliens shall not be allowed to buy land in 
that staté until they have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens; that unless they 
become citizens within six years, the lands 
held by them shall revert to the state, and 
that all aliens now holding lands in that 
state must become citizens within three 
years. Congress, at its last session, enacted 
alaw founded on the same general princi- 
ples. 


..The Rey. F. G. Burgon, rector of St. 
John’s church, of Worcester, Mass., writes 
us that the Episcopal Church’s “‘ Building 
Fund” is not to lie at interest, but 
to be immediately used, principal and all, it 
being loaned at a low rate to parishes which 
would otherwise have to pay a heavy inter- 
est, and the interest to be loaned out to 
other feebler enterprises. Thisis excellent, 
but it is not in accordance with the state- 
ment made on which we commented. 


..A bill passed the New York Legisla- 
ture a few weeks ago, designed to limit the 
sale of liquor, and the Governor took long 
days to consider it, and hear arguments on 
it. A bill now passes to permit the sale of 
liquors in connection with musical enter- 
tainments, and the Governor signs it in 
haste. Another has passed to legalize pool- 
selling at horse-races, and nobody doubts 
that the Governor will approve it. Heis that 
sort of a man. 


..Mr. Charles F. Adams, the President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, in 
his petition to the Inter-State Gommerce 
Commission, for a suspension of the short 
and long haul clause of the law recently en- 
acted by Congress, in respect to that road, 
sets forth a mass of facts which, as a prima 
facie exhibit, show how grievously Con- 
gress blundered in the enactment of the 
law. 


..The best Anti-Poverty Society ever 
known in this world is made up of those 
who work up to the measure of their abili- 
ties, and have the good sense to spend less 
than they earn. Some men will not work 
and for this reason are poor;and some who 
do work spend all they earn, and for this 
reason are poor. It is not God’s intention 
thatidlers and spendthrifts should share in 
the earnings of others. 


.. The Brooklyn Examiner, a Catholic 
paper, says it has no doubt that a majority 
of the priests in the city of New York, and 
nearly half of those in Brooklyn, believe in 
the land taxation theory of Mr. George. 
But it denounces The Freeman’s Journal 
for representing the theory to be that “‘ pri- 
vate property is a crime.” 


.. The President has extended the princi- 
ple. of competitive examination to promo- 
tions in the civil service, as well as to origi- 
nal appointments, and adopted a series of 
rules for the regulation of such promotions. 
This may not suit the politicians, but it will 
please the friends of civil-service reform, and 
is the right thing to do. 


.... Those who assume to know that God, 
in making this world large enough for all its 
human occupants, did not intend that there 
should be any poverty among men including 
the lazy, the spendthrifts and the drunkards 
are certainly very wise in their own esteem. 
We do not profess to have any such knowl- 
edge. 


.-The Democrats show their allegiance 
to the rum power by voting solidly against 
every proposition which seeks to restrict the 
liquor traffic. This they did not long since 
in the legislature of Connecticut; and they 
did the same thing in the legislature of this 
state in the vote on the Vedder tax bill. 


..Mr. Baker, the Superintendent of pris- 
ons in this state, is to be succeeded by Mr. 
Lathrop, whom Governor Hill last week 
nominated and the Senate confirmed. We 
hope that the new Superintendent will have 
the good sense to imitate the example of his 
predecessor. 


..-Mr. Hewitt says that he is bouad by 
his oath of office to enforce the laws in this 
city, including those relating to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, and that 
this is just what he proposes to do. 














READING NOTICES. 


Piso’ pa for Catarrh is sammeetinats to use. 
not a liquid or a snuff. c= —Ez. 


IXTH THOUSAND —The Latest Studies on In- 
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’ ian Reservations. By J. B. Harrison, author 
of “Certain re ensepeies in American 
Life.” 263 3. 23 dress THE bg 
Hata a As: OCLATION. arts Filbert Street, Phi 
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Or. DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., President 
Royal College Physicians and st ns, Member 
General Council U mere E Miipbers ete., speaking 
of the Liebig Co’s Coca Beef T wy 
more than realized my expectations 5 —A 





To readers of this paper, handsomely illustrated 


papiications will be se 

5. Fe -P.&T.A., x. i R. R., St. Paul, Minn. Viz: 
“Alice's yt Bd in Wonderland,” Proctor Knott's 
Duluth § h Illustrated, Thro’ wonderland and 
No. Pac. xcursions.— —Ad' 7 ee 


THE fullest and best descrij — st Xia are Falls 
is that written by Anthony Trollo is Am 
i2 for the London 4 ies, Du which for 

r 





EXCURSION TO OTTAWA, KAS. 


THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE announces an 
excursion rate of one first-class fare for a round tri 


meeting of the German rethren. Tickets 
‘ood for going passage May 20th to 29th, inclusive, and 
for return irty care from date of sale 





“YATISI CORSETS. 


THE attention of the lady readers of THE INDBL- 
PENDENT is called to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Crotty Brothers, Chicago, Jll., the manufacturers of 
the very celebrated Yatisi Corset. Their patent 
covers exclusively a very important item in the man- 
ufacture of corsets—the diagonal elasticity of the 
cloth. In consequence of this the corset fits tae 
the first time worn and uires no brea 
Messrs. Crotty Brothers are so san, ag eS theirs state- 
ments from long experience in sell 
that they offer to return the money to o any buyer. after 
ten days’ wear if the corset is not foun 6 most per- 
fect titting and comfortable ever rae Ladies should 
permosinny notice that the stam TISI is on the 
nside of the corset. } 
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A CHARMING SUMMER RESORT. 


TWO miles below and o oppsctie the the city a! Mw A Lon- 
don, on the east shore o road bay, in fact, 
practically out o on Long Island Sound, stands cute Fort 
and cottages, known as “ l’ort-Gris- 
wold-on-the-Sound,” one of the best summer resorts 
on the whole New England Coast. There are no mos- 
quitos on that side as the prevailing ‘or are south- 
west, Mowtas them off shore. Send to pro; rs, 
essrs. Matthews & Pierson, also of the Sturtevant 
House, “Broadw ay and 29th street, New York, for their 
snpemnounent for the season of 1887. ices are mod- 
erate and a view of the water from every room.— 
Tribune. 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 


THE Boston Comfort Corset ae . 2 Boston, 
Mass., offer to send to any e circu- 





FINE MILLINERY GOOoDs. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, of No, 8 East Mth Street, is now 
offering one of the fullest and most attractive assort- 
ments of i'rench trimmed bonnets ana round hats that 
we have ever seen Camayed. in this saranda mere than 
that he is making special bargains in stock 
of these is very large and finely te. He 
is also offering a — sale dl laces of all descrip- 
gene, widths one want of any of 

is or the nary styles in parasols will do Swell 


an make an early call. 





. ——= NOTICES. 


PURE WINES. 


CHURCHES wane PURE WINE for commu- 
nion purposes, and physicians and pomiiies wanting 
a 





the same for medic inter- 
ested, are eves oe oe for ry & ‘or- 


mation of the Brotherhood 
& Son, 26 Vesey Street, New York. 
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SUMMER STYLES. 


Cotton Dress Fabrics, 
Rlain and Printed Sateens. 


“ANDERSON’S” 


CELEBRATED ZEPHYRS. 
Peoodovary KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
THE CHICAGO LOCKOUT. 


THE Master Masons’ Association of Chi- 
cago, after consultation with the leading 
dealers in building materials, recently 
placed the following notice on the black- 
board of the Builders and Traders’ Ex- 
change of that city: 


‘** All members of the Master Masons now 
workingmen are requested to stop work on 
Friday night, May 13th, and to report’to the 
Executive Committee. 

“Joseph DowNEY, President.” 

The object of this movement was to 
establish a general lockout against the 
members of the Bricklayers’ Union of 
Chicago, whose exactions and demands 
upon the Master Masons of that city had 
become intolerable. These Master Masons, 
after having repeatedly submitted to the 
annoyances and despotism of the Brick- 
layers’ Union, finally concluded ‘to take 
the bull by the horns,” tocall a halt to the 
operations of the walking delegates, and 
have the question settled once for all 
whether they or these delegates were to 
be the managers of their business. 

This is the largest lockout ever witnessed 
in Chicago, and, as estimated, it will 
throw some fifty thousand workingmen 
out of employment, the most of whom are 
members of the Bricklayers’ Union. We 
earnestly hope that the Master Masons 
will stick totheir purpose, act solidly to- 
gether, and carry on the fight to the bitter 
end, until they establish, beyond all debate 
or doubt, the recognition of their right to 
conduct their business in their own way, 
without the dictation or help of walking 
delegates. It is high time that this princi- 
ple was settled, not only in Chicago but 
in every city of the United States. 

The tyranny of the leaders of the labor 
organizations in this country has become 
absolutely unbearable, as well as injurious 
to the general interests of the people, in- 
cluding workingmen themselves; and to 
submit to the demands of these leaders is 
simply to encourage them in further acts 
of despotism. The better way is to make 
a deal with them, cost what it may for the 
time being. There is no other adequate 
remedy for the evil; and this in the end 
will prove successful. Workingmen will 
find out at last that organized strikes are 
not in their interests, and conclude to 
abandon the system. 

+ 


RAILROAD REGULATION. 


RAILROAD companies are private corpor- 
ations, owning the property which they 
use and control, and devoting the same to 
the business of transporting passengers and 
freight. They are by reason of this use of 
their property common carriers, and hence 
subject to the established principles of law 
which apply to all such carriers. The 
courts of this country have uniformly so 
regarded them, and on this basis proceeded 
in deciding questions of law relating to 
their rights and duties. This invests them 
with a quasi-public function, in which 
society has a deep interest. 

It is a well-settled principle of the com- 
mon law that ‘‘ when the owner of prop- 
erty devotes it to a use in which the public 
has an interest in that use, he, in effect, 
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‘grants the public an interest in such use, 
and must, to the extent of that interest, 
submit to be controlled by the public for 
the common good so long as he maintains 
the use. He may withdraw his grants by 
discontinuing the use,” but if he continue 
the use, he must submit to have it regu- 
lated by the authority of law. Chief- 
Justice Waite stated this principle in Munn 
v. Illinios, 94 U. 8S. 113. The principle 
has been recognized and applied in Eng- 
land from time immemorial, and also in 
this country from its earliest settlement. 

It is on this basis that laws have been 
enacted in the several states of this coun- 
try for the regulation of railroad com- 
panies, prescribing rules in accordance 
with which they must use the property 
which they directly own and control. 
The fact that the property is theirs, and 
not that of the general public, while 
implying that they have special rights 
therein and in the use thereof, in respect 
to which they are entitled to protection, 
does not exempt them from the applica- 
tion and operation of this common law 
principle. The people also have rights re- 
lating to the manner in which these com- 
panies use their property; and in respect 
to these rights they are equally entitled to 
be protected. 

Railroad companies, moreover, exist 
under charters, and with powers, granted 
by legislative authority. They take pos- 
session of the land on which to build their 
roads, and erect the necessary structures 
for doing their business, in the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain, not primarily 
vested in them, but granted to them in 
consideration of the kind of business 
which they propose to do, and of the pub- 
lic interest in that business. They have 
the right of exclusive occupancy and use 
of the land thus acquired, and the right to 
fix and collect rates of charges for their 
services, because these rights are con- 
ferred upon them by public authority. 
They could not exist as railroad companies 
and do the business of such companies, 
without the legal consent, co-dperation, 
and sanction of this authority. 

The only question, then, in this coun- 
try, in respect to railroad legislation, is 
not whether the state has the right to en- 
act and enforce laws for the regulation of 
railroad companies in regard to the man- 
ner in which they shall use their property 
and transact their business, but rather 
what these laws shall be. How far shall 
these laws go? To what extent shall they 
interfere with the freedom and discretion 
of the companies themselves, and pre- 
scribe rules to govern them in the exercise 
of their discretion? What shell they com- 
mand, and what shall they forbid? These 
are the practical questions; and legislation 
in answering them, needs to be guided by 
wisdom, and the soundest kind of common 
sense. That sort of legislation which ig- 
nores the rights of railroad companies, 
and in its effects is really destructive 
rather than regulative for the correction 
of evils, while harmful to the companies, 
will not in the end promote the public in- 
terests. The state Granger laws enacted a 
few years since in some of the Western 
states furnish a conspicuous illustration of 
this fact. The people, after a compara- 
tively short time, discovered that their leg- 
islatures had overdone the business of rail- 
road regulations, and that the public inte- 
rests were injured rather than promoted 
thereby. It is always a great mistake in 
legislation to set out with the hypothesis 
that railroad companies are the enemies of 
the general public, and that they are to be 
treated as such by legislative authority. 
A law framed upon this theory is sure to 
be wrong. 

There has, on the past of a portion of the 
people of the United States, been a long 
and persistent effort to induce Congress, 
in the exercise of its power to regulate 
commerce ‘‘ between the several states,” 
to pass a law for the regulation of rail- 
roads engaged in this commerce; and the 
result at last attained is the Inter-State 
Commerce Law just enacted by Congress. 
One who carefully reads this law,section by 
section,and then groups the whole together, 
cannot fail to bestruck with the extent to 
which the principle of regulation is carried, 
with the multiplicity and minuteness of its 
details, and with the vast powers—execu- 
tive, judicial, inquisitorial, and even leg- 








islative—which it confers on the Commis- 
sion appointed under it, and can hardly 
fail at numerous points to raise the ques- 
tion whether, upon a fair and reasonable 
construction of the language, all this leg- 
islation is embraced in the power to regu- 
late commerce ‘between the several 
states.” The law undertakes, bya single 
act of legislation to grasp and control the 
whole inter-state commerce of the United 
States, blended and interwoven with the 
foreign commerce of the country, and, 
without any previous experience to act as 
a guide, to lay down a minute set of rules 
to which all railroads engaged in the 
transportation of this commerce must con- 
form at their peril. The whole problem of 
inter-state commerce is in this one act as- 
sumed to be solved. Wecan think of no 
instance in the whole prior legislation of 
Congress in which that body ever before 
assumed to know and do so much in one 
act. 

How will this railroad legislation affect 
companies them#tlves? What will be the 
consequence of such a cast-iron interfer- 
ence with their business discretion? How 
will it affect the country at large? How 
will it affect the great centers of trade? 
What revolutions‘and changes willit ne- 
cessitate? Will the law stand as it is, or 
will it speedily be essentially modified, and 
be made less restrictive? Will the courts 
sustain all the provisions of this law? 
These and the like questions are now being 
asked from one end of the land to the 
other. The fact that these questions are 
asked by thinking people and business 
men, as well as by railroad companies, 
taken in connection with the uncertainties 
that overhang the future, is not a very 
promising sign in favor of the law. We 
have the impression that Congress has at- 
tempted to do too much in this one act, 
and that if the law be enforced as it reads, 
the experience of a single year will make 
this evident to the people. 

Be ai 


A DEBT OF HONOR. 


THE New Haven Register publishes a re- 
markable story without giving the names 
of the parties to whom :t relates. The 
substance of the story is as follows: 

“At the beginning of the Civil War a 
a wealthy Southern grocer, who had recently 
taken his young book-keeper into partner- 
ship, fearing that his property would be 
confiscated, decided to go North. He told 
the book-keeper to use the property, valued 
at about $400,000, as he thought best, and 
that he would rely upon the book-keeper’s 
honor for a settlement at some future time. 
The merchant then came North and settled 
in New Haven. Six years ago, wondering 
what had become of his estate in the South, 
the merchant placed the matter in the hands 
of Judge Morris, with instructions to in- 
vestigate and collect if there was anything 
to collect. After some correspondence with 
the book-keeper at the South, the latter for- 
warded an acknowledgment of the claim, 
and aninventory showing his indebtedness 
to his former employer to be $648,000, and ex- 
pressing his desire to return the property, 
but requested time to perfect his arrange- 
ments. He began remitting several years 
ago, and last week forwarded the last pay- 
ment including the interest. Judge Morris 
declines to give the details further than that 
his client is listed as a millionaire, and that 
the Southern gentleman is now a wealthy 
banker.”’ 

The ‘* grocer ” in this case put his prop- 
erty into the hands of the ‘* book-keeper,” 
and simply trusted to his honor in re- 
spect toa future settlement. He had no 
means of enforcing the claim. A sense of 
honor, however, led the book-keeper to re- 
fund the whole amount. That man may 
be set down as an honest man in the high- 
est and bestsense. An honest man is said 
to be ‘‘the noblest work of God.” 

EES > eres 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY LAW. 


THE Binghamton Republican says in re- 
gard to the Saturday Half-holiday Law 
passed by the legislature of this state: 


‘* The Half-holiday Law does not create a 
Saturday half-holiday for the people who 
care a snap for it, orin any way to benefit 
any of the working classes. Why it was 
passed in the interests of labor is one of those 
things which must always remain a myste- 
ry.” 

We take the liberty of saying that there 
is no ‘‘ mystery”. about this law which 
need to perplex the Republican for a mo- 





ment. It issimply a humbug, and such 
it was intended to be. The only question 
is, whether workingmen will be hum- 
bugged by it. They are at liberty tomake 
Saturday a half-holiday if they choose, and 
at liberty not to make it such a day if they 
choose. They had this liberty before the 
law was passed, and they haveit now. If 
tl ey choose to make it a half-holiday, then 
they are at liberty to lose one-twelfth of 
their wages in each week, which, being 
continued for a year will take off twenty- 
six days of wages in every year. If they 
expect to work only half a day on Satur- 
day, and yet be paid for a full day’s la- 
bor, they will by trying he experiment 
find that they have miscalculated as to 
the resullt. The half-holiday system on 
Saturday means to them a loss in wages 
without any compensating benefit. What 
the legislature aimed at was not any real 
benefit tothem, but simply to gain their 
votes. That is the whole of it, and about 
it there is no ‘‘ mystery.” 

oe ee 


THE FREE-PASS SYSTEM. 

PRESIDENT ADAMS, of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, in a recent conference 
with the Inter-State Commerce Commis 
sion, referred as follows to the system of 
granting free passes on railroads: 

“T travel at times in the service of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, and at 
times on my individual business. I should 
pay my fare in both cases. When I travel on 
my individual business, it is for me to pay, 
and when I travel for the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company Ishould put in a voucher 
for my fares, just as Ido for my hotel ex- 
penses. But there is no reason why other 
roads should carry me for nothing simply 
because I am in the service of the Union 
Pacific.” 

This is sound doctrine, tersely and well 
put, and withal just like Mr. Adams. It 
is, however, inconsistent with what has 
hitherto been a very common practice 
with rallroad companies. These roads 
have been in the habit of granting free 
tickets right and left to various classes of 
persons, especially if they happened to be 
prominent politicians, or persons of high 
social standing and great public influence. 
The second session of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law makes this practice unlawful 
in all inter-state transportation of passen- 
gers, and in this respect protects stock- 
holders against what is a virtual swindle. 
an 


THE CAR-DRIVERS’ BILL. 


THE Assembly of this state recently 
passed a bill making ten hours a day’s 
work for car drivers. This is another leg- 
islative sham designed to tickle the ears 
of workingmen. Practically, the bill, 
even if it should become a law, amounts 
to just nothing at all, and the Assembly 
knew it to be so when passing the bill. 

Car drivers are paid by the trip, and not 
by the day; and if they choose to limit 
the number of their trips in a single day 
to ten hours, they can do so; but if they 
do so, they will not get as much pay as 
they would, if their trips were extended 
to twelve hours. The companies would, 
for the convenience of the public, as well 
as in their own interests, continue their 
present number of daily trips, and either 
dismiss the ten-hour drivers altogether, or 
supply their places with others for trips 
beyond ten hours. We doubt whether a 
single car driver will pay the slightest at- 
tention to this exceedingly silly bill, even 
if it should becomea law. The law, for 
any practical purpose, would not be worth 
the paper on which it is written. 

A caial WAP ts aa 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE activity of the speculative opera- 
tions and the need of money for the pro- 
motion of legitimate enterprises, have 
caused an increased demand for loanable 
funds upon the market throughout the 
week. The supply, however, has been 
fully up to the demand, but higher rates 
have been secured and the market has 
ruled much firmer than for some weeks 
past. This condition of financial affairs is 
but the realization of what has been antici- 
pated, and tends to cement the firm con- 
fidence there is now existing among busi- 
ness men as to the future prosperity of the 
country. Call loans at, the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 44@7 per cent. , but the closing 
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rate was 6 per cent. Commercial paper 
has been in fair request with moderate 
offerings. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 5 per cent. discount, four months 
at 5}@6, and good single-named paper at 
54@64. 
STOCK MARKET. 


A firmer feeling has permeated the 
operations of the stock market this week, 
and there has been a large increase in the 
amount of business transacted, without, 
however, displaying the buoyancy that 
might be expected. The slowness with 
which the market responds to the favora- 
ble conditions that exist, indicate a cau- 
tion which is healthy in its character, 
and conducive to the rapid improvement 
of the dealings in speculative circles. The 
increase in railroad earnings continues to 
make a satisfactory exhibit; the aggregate 
earnings of ten roads that have reported 
thus far, for the first week in May, are 
$1,053,485, an increase of about 12 per 
cent. This causes a steady demand for 
all good railroad stocks, which has a 
strengthening influence, and will result 
in more active trading. The coal stocks 
have improved on the probability that the 
miners will not strike, and a good demand 
for all regular dividend paying stocks has 
imparted a stronger feeling. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
steady with a fairdemand. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 

Hi i: PS c.g sc ceenexees 10914 10934 

een ee 11044 110%, 

4s, 1907, Register te nandie smamecne 129 2914 

4s, ST cre asses seneaeceesttcled 129 1291¢ 
Three Per cents....................0... 100 
SO! LS ae 12644 


Currency 6s, 1896. 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898. . 
Currency 6s, 1899 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City As- || 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $361,- 
150. The surplus now amounts to $4,161,- 
450. The changes in the averages showed 
an increase in loans of $61,500, a de- 
crease in specie of $1,688,200, a decrease in 
legal tenders of $1,104,300, a decrease in 
net deposits of $891,000, and a decrease 
in circulation of $42,300. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The foreign exchange market was heavy 
and unsettled. The posted rates for 
sterling were reduced to $4.86} for 60-day 
bills, and $4.88 for demand. On Saturday, 
actual business was done at $4.854@$4.853 
for 60-day bills, $4.863@$4.87 for demand 
$4.863 @$4.87 for cable transfers, and $4.84 
$4.84} for commercial bills. Continental 
was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.192@ 
5.18% for long, and 5.174@5.16% for short; 
Reichsmarks at 958@953 and Guilders at 
404 and 408. 

F{NANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Government receipts for the first 
half of May were $17,801,113, and the ex- 
nditures were $5,155, 165. The mone 
1eld in the vaults of the Treasury build- 
ing aggregates $95,000,000, of which $60,- 
000,000 is silver coin, $26,000,000 is gold 
coin, and $9,000,000 certificates and legal 
tenders. Besides this there is about $134,- 
000,000 of. paper currency in the reserve 
vault as received from the Printing Bu- 
reau and not yet put into circulation. In 
addition to the cash there is $240,000,000 

of Government bonds. 

The silver dollars fill to overflowing two 
vaults, of which one is 70 by 40 by 9 feet 
in dimensions. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up its affairs. ‘All 
note-holders and others, "creditors of said Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and 
other claims against the Association for payment. 

THOS. M. CLARKE, President. 
Winsted, Conn., April, 12th, 1887. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the st portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Pa 3 mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 
DES MOINES | L AN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, B Park Row, N. 
Edward Forsythe, 708 Walout Street, Phila. 











BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Cota, Austra- 
ia and West Indie 


Issile Commercial and mravelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
SaTwany a COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 
BAssine HOU SE OF a 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
138 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
i ee allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


™ Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin. 
Private wire to Chicago, | Boston, and Philadelphia. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 





BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Loans on City Property 

Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Keal Estate 
worth several times the amount of loan. am ag BS 

per cent. to 8 per cent. net, payable comb-engualty. SY 

use sock care in making investments that loss is im- 

my ible, ny | examining the  greperty and see- 
ng that title is poe ct in all res; 

Refer by permission to Americ: oy “Exchan, ze Bank 
and Duluth a Bank, Duluth; First National 
Bank, Towan Penn.; Hon. Ulysses Mercur, Chief- 
Justice Peas, ae niledeiphin 

KIMBERLEY & STRYKER, 
No. 26 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn, 


NET #25 


ourhome. 2th Dusings Soria 


ee ey af Roun 








bats con JOHNSTON 4 fas 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 


REAL Pgh tt AND LOAN, 
T. PAUL, MINN, 


Main Ent, Pa Ger.-Am’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-residents. Corre: spondence Solicited. 
Send for printed matter on 


Saint Paul State Ag’t American SuretyCo.,of NewYork. 


REALESTATEIN CHICAGO 


Money Leanedat 5 per cent. 5¢ per cent. and 6 per 
cent. on improved real estate in Chicago. Interest 
collected and remitted semi-annually without charge. 
Investments made in improv ed Chicago property 
pay’ ing 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. and ground. enhancing 

value every year. Rents Collected, and eve 
thing in the nature of real estate business prompt y 
attended to for Eastern parties. Fifteen years’ expe- 
rience. Keferences as to responsibility and fidelity of 
clients interest furnished on application. Correspon- 
dence solicited 


WM. A. MERIGOLD, 


183 La Sdille St.,Chicago, Ll 
wee ee 
A SOLID @) PER CEN 

Per annum, first —— 


gages on productive Real 
y Tocoma National 
EVERENCES A AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Solicited 
dress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 

No, 1 Broadway, New York, 
Capital........ seseeseeeves++$500,000 
Bears... .. .. 26. secceseseesese 500,000 

LOGAN C, MURRAY. President, 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
px ms collected. We have avery large list of property 





in st. Paul and its environs. References: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Corr espondence 


solicited, 


North River Bank 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


CORNER GREENWICH AND DEY 8TS8. 


Securities and Valuables Deposited 
for Safe Keepin 
SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from9A. M.to5 ?. M. Entrance through 
the Bank. 











A. 8. HATCH & (C0., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS, and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





Gi _ NETINTEREST 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Capital Paid-u 000,000. oe 
bentures secured by first mort ges on_improved 
real eutats held by the Mercantile "Trust Co.,New York. 
‘all at Office or write for RY rticulars. 
RO LAND R.CONK LIN, Eq’tble Bld’g, N.Y. City. 


——ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Kansas INVESTMENT U0. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 


MORTGAGE Investments on choice Min- Vi. 
Farms given for PURCHAS E MONEY. Pane 
IKSEN &  CO., 181 Washington St,, Chicago. 


FARM]? wis norroat iit 


Interest and 
eas Ba es Ss. 
ce TE NN 
bie in rt] D. est of References. 
Absolute Batiste nection \s Guaranteed 
Security three the loan. ge d as 
prompt as U.S. Bon ye ‘the Boston Office. thing 
safer or more desirable. ii IGHER RATES on short time 
loans. Send for particulars. Conaty Warrants and 
Rsued. NESS ¢ r for sale. Certificates of deposit 
ued 
N.C. Aven President, Ness Cit Kansas. 
Write for circular, sa — loan, etc. to Rastern Ot- 
fice, 40 Wat terSt., oston, A. BR ALVORD, Man. 


y/ AND HALF PROFITS 
0 











INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
** Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name of 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several yeurs’ experience 
I have never failed to net the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can as Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 


Sccurities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence 80 icited 


’ by sAKRE QO. 

O INVESTMENT. “QO 

Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 

River and Goose River Valleys, werth three 
to six times the amount of loan, Business - 
tablished 1881. No {Wry 4 ever had to pay taxe: 
wait a interest, ortake land, Farm lands tor sale 
to settlers and ‘others. Best of references. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 

(N.K,. HU ore & CO.) 


8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Trail Co., Dakota. 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the a York, PeGetetphta and Boston 
vock Exchange 
Stocks, Bonds, orien custtiaene | and Miscellaneous 
Securities as ht and sold on commission, for cash or 





Of, SUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


cuPON IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
N KANSAS 
Always to = had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
taterest semi-annually. Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 






“AMPLE SECURITY. AT 


HAVE you, MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


a 


3 500,000 Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm 


And k.. seme yw i ~~ ~m and 
read the profiiable experience of 
the patrons of this House. 





United States Trust Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act us guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administretors, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Presiden 
TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHAS. 8, SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


a oe FInst MORTGAGE 
=f “FARM LOANS 


< ache TEBIANA. This is the best 
Corn and Wheat region i 5S. 423,000, “000 bushels are 
raised annually. They AS been settled nearly SO 
so that improvements are fur advanced over new- 
. Over = miles of railroad in each coset 
our securities reliable. e 
have placed near $4.0 0.0 
securities. Over 40 years’ residence here. 
full pariticularsto J, DICKINSON & CO., Rich- 
mond, Ind, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, = 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 

cent. ten-year debentures (its own rin) gation) BS 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and ust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


DAN. H. ARNOLD, 

THOMAS SLOCOMB, 

CHARLES E. BILL, 

WILSON G. HUNT, 

WILLIAM H. Macy, 

CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D. LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

Wm. W. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
HENRY L. 


ca” principal and sem aed interest. 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in Towa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value, Prudent in- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debenturesa careful 
investigation before investing elsewhere ; they can be 
obtained at the C hemic al National Bank, Morto 


Walker, So 


tol ° 
Payson & Co. ‘a 
Portland, Hie. Elliott & Bint 


Manchester we Hy L. 


pa oF 4 - 
ndence Solicited. 


eri HN M, OWENS, H.A, COFFIN, 
Or 


‘A OY FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
Be tou farms worth three to five times the amount of 
he A—2 Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
upons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our a 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver City prop- 

erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to magke favesteass can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North a, New 
York, for our credit. W ee he te 

Hi ighest references east a: 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Ba nkers, Denver, Colo, 





Through the 
und and Reliable 


ESTER EST wi wernt 4 


Fe eeRKIN® LAWRENCE, KAN. 

PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. e 
The Choleest Ist at Bortgage Farm Loans, also the 
Com mtures, based upon is 


Send for ci creda 
Branch Offices in 
‘7 B’way,C.C. tine & Ben tele 


yi. 





vestors. 
forms and tal patormneee 
N.Y.OmMee, 13 


= 


branches a 
Mortgage Farm ans in we pao Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations of the 
Lompaay), running 10 years, secured Mol age 
loans, dl e ited with the Mercantile Trust , 
Y. Italso issues Demand Certiticates of De salt 
at’ suse cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
ences 
E. S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa, 


ALL. Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St. N. ¥. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies heaceferts issued are incontestable for 
any cause after Ts. 


liber- 
h com 
pant forms of Tontine Policies issued. 
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THE INDEFENDENT. 


[May 19, 1887. 





Commercial. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. JOHN JOHNSTON, senior member of 
the highly respectable firm of J. & C. 
Johnston,dry goods merchants of this city, 
died on Monday last. His sudden death 
was a great surprise to the entire mercan- 
tile community, by whom he was greatly 
respected. Mr. Johnston was a model 
merchant, an able business man, and his 
loss will be felt severely, not only by his 
brother, the surviving member of the firm, 
but by its numerous employés, all of 
whom were greatly attached to him. 

* : 


DRY GOODS. 


‘TowarRD the latter part of the present 
week there was an improved demand for 
dry goods, owing to the operations of 
buyers present upon the market, which 
were quite liberal and indicated a settled 
confidence in the stability of prices. The 
opening of the water freightways has also 
been an incentive to the quickening of 
business in dry goods circles and the dis- 
tributive movement has increased very 
satisfactorily. There is no apparent ten. 
dency toward speculation in any of the de- 
partments of the trade as the supply seems 
to be fully up tothe requirements of the 
‘demand, and buyers are not inclined toan- 
iticipate future needs. A very fair repre. 
sentation of the South and West was no- 
ticed toward the latter part of the week 
and it is expected that the coming week 
will experience @ good business for the 
time of year. A fair demand was realized 
for seasonable goods, particularly in staple 
cottons, and some good orders were booked 
for fall goods for later delivery. Reports 
from the interior denote a very satisfactory 
condition of the retail trade, but in some 
portions of the country the demand for con- 
sumption has been somewhat checked on 
account of cool weather. The general 
feeling among merchants 1s encouraging 
and cheerful, and an unusually early de- 
mand is expected for fall goods. Jobbers 
report a fair order demand for staple and 
department goods, particularly the latter, 
and business in jobbing circles, though by 
no means active, is at least fairly satisfac- 
tory for this stage of the season. The 
financial condition of the market is good, 
and obligations are being met without em- 
barrassment. This is evidently a healthy 
sign for the future of the market. 
COTTON 


GOODS, GINGHAMS AND 


GOODS, 


DRESS 


There has been an active demand for 
staple cotton goods, and a very good busi- 
ness consummated. Several stocks of 
popular bleached cottons have been entire- 
ly closed out by agents within the past 
few days, and orders for goods to be made 
are now accepted ‘at value” only. 
Brown sheetings and drills are in fair re- 
quest and firm in price. Bleached cam- 
brics are closely sold up, and stocks of 
wide sheetings are well in hand, as a rule. 
Corset jeans and sateens are in better de- 
mand by package buyers, and prices are 
firm. Cotton flannels continue sold ahead 
for months to come. Colored cottons, as 
denims, ticks, fancy duck, cheviots, stripes, 
checks, plaids, etc., are rather more active 
in first hands, and agents report a light 
reassorting demand for cottonades. White 
goods, scrims, quilts, towels, table dam- 
asks and table cloths are for the most part 
quiet and steady in price. The dealings in 
dress ginghams have been light, owing to 
their scarcity. Staple checks and fancies 
are moving steadily, and stocks are in such 
good shape that prices remainfirm. Seer- 
sucker stripes and chambrays are in fair 
request, and the best makes are well sold 
up. Fancy and cream ‘“crinkles ” are in 
light demand, and prices of low grades are 
in buyers’ favor, while really desirable 
makes and styles are steadily held. Tufted 
stripes, zephyrs and other fancy wash 
fabrics are doing fairly well. Dress goods 
adapted to the present season were in fair 
demand, and some good orders were re- 
ceived for all wool, worsted and fancy 
cotton fabrics. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The business in the woolen goods de- 
partment was quiet, though some moder- 
ate orders were received for heavy weight 
coatings and suitings, The orders placed are 








‘mainly for the cheaper class of goods, and 


for a few of the most popular patterns in 
fancies of the better grades. Anything 
that does not possess decided merit in 
every particular is very difficult to sell at 
a reasonable price. Of overcoatings and 
satinets the purchases are few and far be- 
tween. Kentucky jeans and doeskins 
rather quiet but steady. On women’s wear 
woolens there is little change. Some im- 
provement was noted in a few popular 
lines of dress fabrics, in moderate quanti- 
ties. There was a light hand-to-mouth 
demand for cotton hosiery and gauze and 
balbriggan underwear by package buyers, 
and a fair business in these goods was 
done by leading jobbers. Wool and 
merino hose and half hose were in moder- 
ate request by personal selection and some 
pretty good orders for popular makes were 
received through traveling salesmen. 
Heavy shirts and draws, cardigans and 
fancy knit woolens are meeting with con- 
siderable attention from out-of-town buy- 
ers, and Jerseys continue in irregular 
demand. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

The business in the foreign goods de- 
partment has shown some signs of life 
during the week, but the operations have 
been of a hand-to-mouth character. Some 
inroads have been made on favorite shades 
of light wool dress fabrics, French sateens, 
black gros grain and colored summer 
silks. Ribbons move off well in delivery 
on back orders, but they are otherwise 
rather quiet. Linens and white goods, 
while moving only in small quantities, 
find rather better sale than they did early 
in the week. Buyers who latterly seemed 
undecided about settling upon patterns 
and shades have closed some very fair 
orders the past few days for certain lines 
of wool dress fabrics for future delivery. 
In this way fair additions have been made 
to previous engagements. In laces and 
embroideries trade continues slow, owing 
in part to the extensive auction sales. 
Hosiery moves rather slowly, but there is 
a fair trade for the season in fabric gloves 
and mits. The imports of dry goods at 
this port for the past week and since 
January ist, 1887, compare as follows 
with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
$1,662,126 


Entered at the port... $1,695,443 

Thrown on market.. 1,660,100 1 605, 507 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 48,996,214 46,198,419 

Thrown on market.... 94,698,208 46,409,898 





WEEKLY DRY Goons QUOTATION: S. 


MONDAY EVENING, May 16th, 1887. 


PRINTS. 

Albion.......... —@5% ; Lowell....... —Gi4 
Allen’s Fancy...544@54% | Manchester... ..544@6 
American.......544@5% | Merrimack.... ms a6 
Arnold's... ......549@6 Pacific Fancy..544@6 
Cocheco.. .- 54@6 Kichmond’s .... —@6 
Conestoya. ..... 5 @5% | Simpson's solid 
Dunnell’sFancy54@6 black. . —Gbs 


Garner & Co.'s Victoria solids. 445 
Steel River... .5'44@5i4 7 ‘gton Tur- 
Hamilton....... 5 @5ie ...% @8 
HarmonyFancy — @4¥4 | W. ~ ‘rly shirt’ 8 —@ — 
Hartel’s Fancy .54@5%% | Windsor Fancy.54@6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


Amoskeag.. 74@i% , Park Mills.. @y 
Bates’ staple... 7 @i% Kenfrew....... —( 8% 


Berkshire... 534@6 | White Man’f’g 


Granite...... ... ot Co., aaa .. 7 @%4 
Lancaster...... T4Qis4 | Whittenton.....714@ “ 
Manchester.... @6%, | York Fancy ....74@7 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND GHIBTINGS. 
Ag’wam, F.36— @— 
A lendale. i4 124@ 18 Xx ) 6 

8415 @15 “ XXX T3@ 8 
7 9417 @18 
Ap'leton, “A.36 64%@ 7 
GG3— @ 5lg — 
“ R.... 6 @ 6% C.....20 4 @ 434 
Atlantic, A. ‘86 64@ 7 Stand.36 6! » 654 
H. « w 634 | M’sticRiver36 64@. 634 
sed P. .36 5 @ 5% Nashua, = 4 T4@ 7% 
“ D..86 6 @ 64) 36 64@ 634 
Ps yy. 56 54@ 5% ” ©. ‘0 BY4Ko oy 
bed 81— @6 = F.. DY 
Bedford, ‘Ss BO 446@ 434 | Ne’ m’ket, Gn Bae 534 
Boott EF. vo 64@ 7 'B.36 54@ 54 
= D.. 7 @i™& = N.36 54@ 6 
> Bei “38 64@ 64% “ DD.36 5 @ 5% 
* sterl’g56 54@ 6 Pacific, Ex..36— @ — 
Broadway. .06 5 @ 54 | H. ..36 644@ 6% 
Con’st ‘gaW 36 6 @ 6% | Pep’rell, E..39 64@ 7 
554 R.36 64@ 6% 
6 
¥ 


“ G.320— @ 54 “ 0.33 5Ke@ 6 

“ D..28— @5 * N.30 54@ 5% 

c ‘ontinen’ 1036 64@ 64% sd .. 7-4 1Big@l4ig 
D..40 i 7% pas . 8414 @16 
Dwight, X. .30 @ 6 * ..%416 @I18 
eile AE Bt @ H “ ‘10-418 @20 
ey Z..36 a@ 6 - 11-4 20 @2z 
Enterprise. 36— @ 54) Pequot, A. 6 64@ 7 
Exeter, A. ..B6 Ka 6 40 74@ 8 


§...88 5 4@ 5G | bag 451) @12 

First Prine. 36 — “@ 64 | Piedmont. -36 — @ 6 

Gre'tFalls,J36 Hor 5 6 

Hill. 36 64@ 6% 638 

Ind’ nie’ Aas 4@ Ty ad 
8 11g 24 


™ Dit Deal Cc 
Indian Orchard | “ ex.h’vy40O— @O 
40 — : 





_ @ Mass., G...... 6 @ 
Augusta....30 64@ Mass., D...... “7G 
Boott.......... — | Pelzer........ — 
Continental... e | mm EE ak-we He 7 
Hamilton.. mont ....—~ oe 
Langley ae “64@ @ 8a | St Stark, A...... — @&% 

BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
Amemiam.. - .. T%@8 | Hamilton.... 10 GIs 
Amoskeag.. ge 3 +4 | esis BB...... 8 @8%4 
grineton. . Thorndike A @10 

B.— @ 96 
an OMe i 


CORSET paint AND SATEENS. 


Amory.. .-—- @ | festeatee 8 Fh 7 

Androscoggin — ¢ 4 | Laconia... fF 

Canoe , nedae Lawrence.. 

Clarendon... — é | Narr ansett. — nf 

Conestoga.... 54@ 6 Naum sat. 

Hallowell..... — @6 | Eo rel a. BE: 

Indian Orch’d — = day 

Calegenta, x.— @ ry “'P'kMills, B19 124Qb 
@lsy 


crane ‘30 8 Bm U — 3 850. . Tg 


Bee You, %..... 


JACKSON S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


IMPORTERS AND_ RETAILERS OF 
BI BAG GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 


ape 
SPEC CAL BARGAINS IN ALL DEPART- 





we Ce 
SUIT wy RAR 2 ACKETS, NEWMAR- 
KETS RAGLANS AT RE- 


ADCcED Ley sgt 
PATTERN BONNETS AN ROU hat HATS 
AT VERY LOW PRICE 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 


$5 00 PARASOL BEDU jCED TO $2 
400 PARASOL R ED TO 6% 
6 00 PARASOL REDU CED TO 4% 
800 PARASOL REDUCED TO 5 75 
10 0 PARASOL REDUCED TO 8 00 
15 WO PARASOL REDUCED TO 10 00 
2000 PARASOL REDUCED TO 15 00 


GREAT REDUCTION ix BLACK DRESS 
B, PRIESTLEY’S SK WARP 
HENRIETT 


100 PIECES 40-INCH ALLPURESILK AND WOOL 
HENRIETTA, 85¢c.; REDUCED FROM $1.25. 
3 én ALL PURE SIL AND WOOL 

‘TTA, $1.19, REDUCED FROM 81.5 

25 PIECES 40-INCH ALL PURE SILK AND WOOL 
HE NRIETTA, Pili REDUCED-FROM 

TH Rieke « OPPORTUNITY ro SECURE 
STAPLED AND DESIRABLE GOODS AT LESS 
THAN COST. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH 878, N. Y. 


JOHNSON'S, 


8 East 14th Street. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


French Trimmed Bonnets 
AND ROUND HATS. 


Special Bargains 
STRAW COODS. 


1,000 DOZEN ASSORTED HATS AND BONNETS 
IN MILANS AND FANCY BRAIDS, 
AT 48 CENT EACH. 
CHOICE STYLES AND FAIRLY WORTH $1 
EACH. 
1,500 DOZEN DO. DO. AT %c.; WORTH $1.50. 


500 DOZEN FINE FRENCH FLOWERS AT 4c. 
EACH; WORTH 81.50, 

BARGAINS IN OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATH- 
ERS. 


Special Sale of 
LACES. 


40-INCH WIDE FLOUNCES IN CHANTILLY 
AND SPANISH GUIPURE, FROM $1 TO #3 PER 
YARD. 

FORMER PRICE, 82 TO #5 A YARD. 

ORIENTAL ANDEGYPTIAN LACES AND NETS 
AT A SIMILAR REDUCTION, 

HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES AND EMBROID- 
ERED HANDKERCHIESFS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 





BARGAINS IN 


PARASOLS. 


ALL THE NEW STYLES IN THE LATEST 
AND NEWEST SHADES, AT A VERY LARGE RFE- 
DUCTION IN PRICES. 


THE CHEAPEST LINE OF FABRICE GLOVES IN 
THE CITY. NEW SHADES IN KID GLOVES. 

NOVELTIES IN LEATHER GOODS, FANS, ETC., 
ETC. 





James G. Johnson, 


8 EAST UTH S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


S2FATBOURG | 
| 
POJSONNIERE, PARIS, | 








rae 


ot oe ews 
ES. 
reatest 2: why) 5 here | 
Baki 





Ridley’ 
idley’s 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


STRAW GOODS 
Still Greater Assortments This Week. 


No one can appreciate the greatness of the 
assortment or the quantities displayed until 
a visit is made to our establishment, and it 
will repay. 


VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FINE ENGLISH DUN 
STABLE HATS AND BONNETS, ALL THE POPU- 
LAR ete. INCLUDING LARGE, DE- 
BRIMS, THE PILOT, CEDARHURST. ‘RAMBLE, 
LAKE GEORGE, IN S'TTEEL, NAVY, SEAL, BEIGE, 
WHITE AND BLACK, 


, eee $1.45 $1.65 81.85 $2.15 
ELSEWHERE...$1.75 %2.00 $2.25 $2.65 


LEGHORNS. 


VERY LARGE LEAF IMPORTED _LEGHORN 
re. FROM $2.% to $7.5 EACH. VERY FINE 


FINE LEGHORN HATS, WITH FANCY TRAM- 
Y BR AND 81.15. 


5, COMPLETE LINES 
S$, MISSES AND CHI LDREN, iN ALL 
THE POPU LAR SHAPES, %5c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.45, 


MILLINERY. 


100 BAMDOOMELY TRIMMED HATS AND BON- 
NETS »INA HE LATEST DESIGNS AND MOST 
ARTISTICALLY TRIMMED. 


LACES 


IN ASSORTMENTS EXTRAORDINA- 
RILY LARGE AND AT PRICES 
EXTRAORDINARILY LOW, 
BLACK ALL-SILK_ GUIPURE AND SPANISH 
FLOUNCINGS, 40 AND 42 INCHES WIDE, AT c., 

25, $1.5, $1.50, $1.69 TO $8 A YARD. 


$8 
c WANT 1LLY FLOUNCINGS, LATEST DESIGNS, 
40 AND 2 INCHES WIDE, AT’ $1.10, $1.25, $1.55, $1.50 


ARD. 
GUIPURE, SPANISH AND CHANTILLY LACES, 
et: FLOUNCINGS, 9¢., 12c., 15c., 20c., 25¢. TO 
25 A 
BLACK ALL-SILK ESCURIAL AND MARQUISE 
LAC ES, por. wnere Ry A DRESS Saas LINGS, 


l5e.. 18e!, 22c » AND 5S 

SILK aD “CHENILLE, x OPECTS, SPANISH 
LACE, ie WK CK, lsc. A YARD, 

LL-SILK  GUIPURE MATTELASSE 
NETS tenes WIDE, AT 89c., $1, $1,25. 
vane BEADED NET, 60c., T5C., $1 TO $% A 

BEIGE ESCURIAL LACES, FOR HAT, DRESS, 
AND PARASOL TRIMMINGS, 12e., lic., "18e., AND 
te. A YARD, 

Possibly the largest and best assorted line 
White and Cream Flouncings, also Edg- 
ings, to be found in the city, in Valen- 
ciennes, Fedora, Newport, Point de Gause, 
Fine Oriental and Imitation Trish Point. 

rere oR Nn 42 aCe. 
an DE 50c., » e., - TO $2.50 

EDGINGS TO MATCH, 4c., 6c., 8c., 10c., 12c., TO T5e. 

YARD. 


HAMBURG NETS FOR Res AND SLEEVES, 
lic., 18e., 20c., 25c. TO $1 A YARD. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE OUR USUAL PROMPTNESS, 


RO WARD RIDLEY & SOM 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


5ito 70 ALLEN, 59 to6é&5 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 

















FINE NEW. 


CHINA 
MATTINGS, 


5,000 ROLLS 


In stock and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Owing to 
the heavy arrivals, we have 
bought these goods largely at 
auction at much less than cost, 
and offer them at a lower price 
than ever before known. Fan- 
cy, Damask and White, joint- 
less and jointed. 


ALSO 
A full stock of Housekeeping Dry 
Goods, Blankets, Mattresses, Oil 
Cloths, Window Shades, etc., at ea 
tremly low prices. 
H. P. WILLIAMS, & CO., 


2560 Canal Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE STREET. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ , Machinists 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH _Sts., N. Y. 





EN 
NA 
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NEILL S 


6th Avenue & 20th St. 
NEWEST STYLES 
STRAW HATS 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


Largest assortment of 


Children’s Hats 


in this city. 
Choice Assortment of 


FINE FLOWERS 


” FEATHERS. 


Best designs in 


COSTUMES, WRAPS 
and JACKETS, 


with exclusive novelties from our 
own workrooms, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
HOSIERY 


UN DERWEAR. 
WHITE GOODS 


AND 


LINENS. 
UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


CURTAINS. 
UMBRELLAS 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


Customers in the country should 
send 10 cents for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, now ready; 
contains complete information as 
to our goods and prices. 


H ONBILL & C0. 


Sat to 329 6th Ave, cor. of 20th St, N.Y. 


CARPETS 


THE FINEST COLLECTION EVER SIHIOWN OF 

WILTONS, GOBELINS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, ETC., IN CONFINED STYLES AND 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


A Special Line of Velvets, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIGI- 
NAL ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THEIR VALUE. 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


800 DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, AT 

ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY TAPES- 

TRY. ALSO FULL LINES CELEBRATED ENGLISH 

MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL NOT DU- 

PLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


INGRAINS. 


1.000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 
H(TE NEW WEAVE), AT REMARKABLY AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


MATTINGS| 


Japanese aud China Straw Matting, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
IN RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES 
NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
WHITE FROM $5 PER ROLL OF #@ YARDS. 


RED CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, 
‘ FROM #8 PER ROLL. 


SHEPPARD KWAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE.,AND 13TH ST.,N, Y. 





CARPETINGS. 


We are showing this season the 
largest and most complete line of 
BODY BRUSSELS CARPET- 
INGS ever produced, 

The quality of the goods is of the 
highest class and the prices at 
which they are offered will com- 
mend them as bargains to all eco- 
nomical peaninsitinconee 





W.&J. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th and {9th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 






ABN 


PAT. OCT.1SIZ.1886. 


Cor 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Warranted to neither break down or 
oll up in wear. 
fione Gennine without KABO stamped on "inside of Corset. 

Try it! It will cost you nothing if not as represented. 


(GRICAGO et eo. 


CACO. _ 








9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 

359 Broadway. Now York City, 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 





HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
overlook ring . a a, ~l top "the 


All cghe Hy Ae! ain 
EAGLE'S | {ER Sullivan Co. Penn. 


Ww ALTER’S PARK SANITA RIUM, | 
rnersville, Berks Co., 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet = They "tide water, no 
mosquitoes or or malaria, baths. Swedish movement, 
electricit: ne ae gardens yineyard, 
dairy, liv ery.  Circaln 
R« ORERT We AY TER, M.D. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 

quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Prourietor. 








JSusurance. 
WHOOPING IT UP. 


In the Evening Post we find a column- 
advertisement in which the most impu- 
dent and blatant of the assessment socie- 
ties asserts in bold-faced type this: 

“Thousands, tens of thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, of deluded policy-holders 
of Old-Line companies are leaving them 
and fleeing to the natural premium system 
for protection. Only twelve New York 
Level Premium companies remain, and 
these twelve concerns lost, by lapse and sur- 
render, in the past five years, no less a sum 
than five hundred and thirty-five millions 
of dollars of insurance, or more than one 
hundred millions of dollars yearly. This 
vast amount of insurance has been lost to 
the policy-holders, but their money was cap- 
tured and retained by the Level Premium 
companies.” 

The amount named here as the aggre- 
gate of lapsed and surrendered insurance 
seemed so palpably false that we turned 
to the Department reports for the true fig- 
ures, which are given below, except that 
the number of companies has now become 
eleven, instead of twelve, by the departure 
of the Homeeopathic, and that the figures 
of that little company are not included 
for the past year, this difference, how- 
ever, being trivial: 


Amount 
Aggregate id for 
insurance Aggregate ay sed 
termina'd insurance A: gate and sur- 
by “sur- termina’d of ‘‘not r’ndered 


render”in by“la’se’ taken” in policies 

In all N. Y. imallN.Y. all N. Y. by all 
Year. Cos. Cos. Cos. N.Y.Cos. 
1882. . $27,455,897 $28,207,586 $20,681,458 $6,578,521 
1883.. 25,216,550 55,529,760 28,701,163 5,798,668 
1884.. 25,855,596 49,842,686 84,264,452 6,140,150 
1885.. 27,174,050 52,541,127 37,044,545 6,523,787 
1886.. 29,808,015 62,835,597 46,004,824 6,415,925 








$135,489,908 $216,956,556 $166,755,722 $51,056,726 
185,489,908 185,480,908 
21 556 


$352, 446,464 


6, 
$519,182,186 

Now whether this large volume of aban- 
doned insurance is disproportionately 
large, or whether it is alarming, or what- 
ever else it is. is of no concern just now, 
the sole question being whether the asser- 
tion thus advertised is correct. It hardly 
looks so, something more than one-half 
having been added to the true amount. 
The third column above, although techni- 
cally treated as ‘‘ terminations,” represent 
policies which have been written upon ac- 
cepted applications but for one or another 
reason have not been taken by the appli- 
cants: no money has been paid on them, 
and they were never completed. The 
monthly pay-rolls of the trunk-line rail- 
roads might as properly be taken to repre- 
sent lapsed policies as to include these 
‘not taken,” yet if they are added in they 
make the total nearly sixteen millions 
short of the ‘‘ $535,000,000.” 

We are far from sure that the compiler 
of this advertisement added in the ‘‘ not 
taken.” More probably he did not trouble 
himself to look at the official figures, but 
took his lie intact out of his own head, the 
society certainly having an unfailing res- 
ervoir of that kind somewhere. ‘‘ No less 
than five hundred and thirty-five millions 
of dollars of insurance” has a nice, im- 
pressive sound, and it must have consumed 
some self-denial not to make it around one 
thousand millions, for why impair the ef- 
fect of a column-advertisement for the 
sake of a trifling five hundred millions on 
a matter of fact like this? 

There is no room for the plea of care- 
lessness or of ignorance; the data are at 
hand, and the carelessness is deliberate. It 
if of the same order of carelessness shown 
when the official publication of this blatant 
concern, some months ago, took from the 
insurance reports two items given respect- 
ively as ‘‘due and unpaid” and as “ not 
due,” added them together as ‘due and 
unpaid,” and then printed a hysterical 
article about ‘‘ millions” of unpaid insur- 
ance stolen from the people by the dread- 
fully wicked companies. 

We read that ‘‘ this vast amount of in- 
surance has been lost to the policy-holders, 
but their money was captured and retained 
by the Level-Premium Companies.” But 
column four above shows that over thirty- 
one millions has been paid in purchase of 
the surrendered and lapsed policies. Of 





course the $352,446,464 largely represents 
money fo be paid in which was not so paid 
in, and the bulk of abandoned policies are 
not old and have not accumulated large 
reserves. What actual payments had 
been made on this can only be conjectured, 
but the cash paia to buy and extinguish 
these policies exceeds eight per cent. of 
their face and is in very large ratio to 
their ‘‘ reserve ” or insurance value. This 
is in part the way in which “ their money 
was captured and retained,” etc., and we 
fail to find any reference to it in the ad- 
vertisement. 

We further read that thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions, tens of millions, etc., etc., of de- 
luded policy-holders of Old-Line Com- 
panies are leaving them. There is a posi- 
tive stampede, it appears, and yet a 
multitude must be taking their places, 
for the wicked ‘‘regular” companies were 
never in so strong, healthy, and growing 
a condition as they are now; to prove this 
is almost as superfluous as to prove that 
New York and Brooklyn are growing. 
Where are these awakened unfortunates 
going? They are “‘ fleeing to the natural- 
premium system for protection.” Let us 
look for them in this Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, E. B. Harper, President, 
concern, whose reported figures for the 
same ‘‘ past five years” ar-: 





Insurance Insurance Total paid 
Year. written. terminated. tomembers 
1882...... $28,448,284 $2,075,881 $34,927 
1883. . 31,482,250 3,344,500 302,087 
1884...... 38,795,750 16,672,250 479,967 
1885...... 51,001 500 18,100,000 838,879 
1886 57,050,500 80,228,750 1,149,605 

$206,778,284 $66,421,381 $2,805,415 


It is an abuse of language to call the 
certificates of an assessment society in- 
surance, but let that pass—imagine they 
are insurance. As THE INDEPENDENT 
compiles statistics but does not make 
them, we must add that the concern in 
question reported only the number of cer- 
tificates written and terminated for 1882, 
and that the amounts given above were 
obtained by taking the same average per 
certificate as in 1883. Comparing the in- 
crease in terminations with that in issues, 
it looks to us that the processes of ‘ leav- 
ing” and ‘ fleeing” are not confined to 
the bad Old-Liners and that ‘‘ Progress! 
Prosperity! Power”! are not shown in this 
society’s experience for 1886. Moreover, 
the third column shows all payments to 
members, death claims included. As al- 
ready shown, the companies paid over 
eight per cent. on the face value—not the 
reserve value—of policies abandoned dur- 
ing the past five years; now how much do 
the members of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, E. B. Harper, President, 
get,when they withdraw after a few years 
of assessment paying? We fail to find any 
statement on this interesting point, and 
the column advertisement had not space 
to mention it. Is their money ‘ captured 
and retained”? This is some ‘“ further 
information” for which, in compliance 
with request, we ‘‘ apply to the Home Of- 
fice of the Association,” or to any other 
quarter that can furnish it. 

Is it worth while to spend space on the 
‘‘blarney” and falsehoods of such societies? 
It ought not to be, and yet the coolness 
and daring of the falsehood may deceive 
some people. There is an old saying that 
falsehood in one implies falsehood in all, 
and among English-speaking nations “ the 
lie direct” is more provocative and more 
likely to be followed by a flow than any- 
thing else in verbal affronts, because it is 
rightly held that telling untruth implies 
the last degree of moral depravity and to 
charge a man with lying is to charge him 
with being base all through. There is no 
middle ground of trust between truth and 
falsehood; a man is truthful all the time, 
or he is not, and if he is truthful only a 
part of the time nobody can safely take 
risks on him at all. This Mutual Reserve 
Society officially concocts and officially 
prints deliberate falsehoods; can it or its 
vaunted protection be worthy of any trust 
at all? a 


INSURANCE NOTE. 


THE Western Insurance Review argues 
that the Homoeopathic Life, after all, “ is 
to-day a better institution and in sounder * 
solvency than is the best co-operative in 
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America.” Perhaps this is true, ised 
there may be some doubt whether the proc- P 
ess of closing will not cause some slight 
loss. The Review is far wrong, however, 
in averring that ‘‘ any worse failure than 
one which pays dollar for dollar of its con- 
tract liabilities is not possible in regular 
life insurance under the modern legal 
reserve system,” and that if anything worse 
occur it is the fault of the states in permit- 
ting a reserve deficiency. In the theoretical 
or strict insurance sense, a reserve intact is 
full protection; in the sense of practical 
insurance, it is not certainly so, and it has 
repeatedly failed to be so. The reserve on 
a policy is not the policy, nor is it a guar- 
anty of the actual reinsurance which the 
term implies. On the other hand, if a 
comparison is to be made, the ending of 
the Homoeopathic is clearly better than 
anything which the assessment scheme 
assures or even promises, and far better 
than it commonly produces, its natural 
and essential characteristic being to leave 
nothing of the chain 
breaks; temporary insurance of some 
quality or other has been received, but 
there is no more to come—it is all past. 
Moreover, the ‘ failure” of the Homoeo- 
pathic, as yet, is not the usual commercial 
failure. Its stockholders may be the only 
or the chief losers, and they have merely 
declined to continue what has been to 
them an unprofitable business. 
pany has failed to be successful, and it 
There is in that fact little to 
regret and nothing to make an outcry 
over. 


remainder when 


The com- 


has stopped. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AG EN NTS WANTED. 
M.V.B.EDCERLY, President. 
HENKY 8S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 
512 Walnut St., 


223 Washington St., 
Philadelphia. 


New England 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. 


Boston ; 


Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


Assets.. ee 918,85 7,081 33 
GR crnancevdssace 15,951,875 37 
Total Surplas.........4 $2,675, 205 af 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium “heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surples, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 

Pamphlets exp analery of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ER Cee .. $11,904,526 90 
FE ae eee ear 2,536,4% 43 
Insurance in Force........ 51,000,000 00 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 








THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by cross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which ure nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its Habilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members In the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending 


Additions. 











Be CI POR. oc vintdcccscecccsecosccccscecesssees 538 00 
Pest Mortem Devise... .scccccsccececcceccces 109 00 
nt II, 5. a. ccs eccanoemeceenaweresanasenin $7,859 60 
I  ctctcavctancsscecidensssccnest 85,000 00 
Total Claim Pald.....scccsccceceee cvcvces $12,839 00 
TCR PRSMIGING, 0 ccccccvcccccccccccccccce 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

miums received.........ccsscsecseces $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement: 

Policies Nos, 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 
I atin ddarndetdinwitaderehaeisdannnetaseencas $605 64 
Peed cocenddsvcccesvcsuidasescedecsctsenseeesconene 126 36 
ep ikenncdstrdusddensssadubtivasngsapecosaewetanes 526 34 

Ne Os vnss putevnerngeeessccescagipace $1,755 34 
UG Mn andcccccwne Sonscsacanscoeveeves 6,200 00 

Total amount received.............sseeee0 eee 7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miumes. surance. 

are $84,749,807 $14,030,155 $20,491,920 
SIGE deccnns veas 86,835,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
SIIB ses cseccsss 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
ere 91,529,754 12,275,589 83,700,759 
eee 94,505,498 12,195,624 $4,760,755 
1882..........-. 9,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
SEED, «00 nccedoes 100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 
WEE. ccaccovieses 108,535,901 13,950,25 24,687,989 
1885.........++. 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
er 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to 7 y-hold- 
ers or death 
claims, endow- 
ments and pur- 
chased insurances 
and dividends. 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. 





BATE. cesvcccccecscrss - $14,000,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
WBiccvcsveccqeaczesce 15,092,719 85 14,400,032 13 
Pe vcevscscsncosccsce 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
GER cc cnvecesesccsse 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
Miesacceciessnbecanne 12,198,624 62 12,640,112 12 
rrr 12,845,592 80 12,848,855 24 
BB. 20s cdccceccevs 13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
WIR, ccc pecavegsncceces 18,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
Wn ccccaccesecovecess 14,763,901 96 14,402,049 90 
BITB .ccccccccceseccves 15,654,720 66 13,129,108 74 

$134,840.371 06 $136,427 ,906 25 


unt returned is 101 per cent. of that received. 


Cc. 


TH E 


United States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


IN THE CITY OF 


(Organized in 


NEW YORK. 
1850.) 


Nos. 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 


P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, 


Superintendent of Agencies. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 
P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets, . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus, $1,013,690.04 


SECURITY. INDISPUTABILITY. GRACE. 


PROMPT PAYMENT. 


GOOD AGENTS 


Desiring to Represent the Company, are Sestted to address 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies at Home Office. 





LquitableLife Assurance Soctel fy 








In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 


ver liabilities) ; in PREMIUM 


INCOME ; tn the amount 


of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; tn annual NEW BUSINESS, 


the Sociely exceeds every other life assurance company, and 


may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 


cation of its kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, 


LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,) .. 


Surplus, 44 per cent. basis, § 


- $75,510,472.70 
B59LS4597-00 
- + $76,355,875.70 


$20,495,175.76. 





The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, 7s larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, 


NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, . 


ToraLt INCOME, 1886, . . 


Premium IncOME, 1886, 


. . $$lI,779,098.00 
. + §%IL,540,203.00 
$19,873,733 19 
$76,272,154.02 


Improvement during the Year. 


Lucrease of Premium Income, 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) 


Lncrease of Assets,. . . . 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


$2,810,47 5.40 
$2,493 030.063 
» $8,957,08 5.2 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


. 











WASHINGTON! 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 





W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, | 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to | 
keep their policies in 

force. 





SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
g ash capital $500,000 


Charte teserve 5 reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
ates a MIG DEPOURIMRS, 00 Seb dectecchcce%e.  Bedsogecs 1,248,984 44 
OFFICE: ] BUSBPR Bc. . cope cccncosetocsess cbce.) wqsbopece »_ S2,814 22 2 


21 Courtlandt St. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. "$2,501,558 66 6 


sacar OOS any 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FS Re 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,225,299 99 
Premiums marked off from ist January, _ 

1886 to 3lst December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 | 
Losses paid during the same 

BRB ccccccccccccee coccece 2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

BRRORSIB. 20000 ccccccccccccce 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company | 

Ss 6c0sscctdnocncnscecnsccngnedse 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Ge rn cteccccscctcansccvcssscececens 285,254 68 

Se icandinicnsvnnndiddsccne wilecesvinaal $12, 444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding - certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first | 
of February next. } 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1386, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

W. H. H. MOORE WILLIAM 2; MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STU " ILLIAM BRYC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOSIA Ww AMES G. DE FOREST 

D OR D. LEVERICH, 


SAAC BELL, 
] EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
Cc. A. ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN ». HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHA es P. BURDETT, IRA BURSLEY, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


1887. 





1829. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$5,177,105 90 


OFFICE 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-Preside ent. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 





Gronck F. REGER, Manager. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


cal 
| their dhake treat ob Ma ltgatia ons. 





Ce ene $400,000 00 
TED BIR vn cics vec ccctiticscosesiecces 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 
ide eer deseiess Sitarriccase 193,165 03 
a cidternstsntconténosadietssens $1 9294,437 78 





Are You Interested i 


FIRE OR ACOIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


OP GrEL F FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, ROB- 


8 pper 

v ven for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Rente 

VAULT DOORS cUiapep BY THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve’ 

tion, including. BONDS and STOCKS, PLA’ fs iE 
ELRY etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL BUARANTY. . AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECa ES AND REMITTED FOR A 


ERATE CHARGE. 
Tons Com mpany act 26 as EXECUTORS. ADMINISTES- 


RDIANS, and REC CEIVE and EX 


and 
| CUTE Titcsrs AM every description, from the Courts, 


corporations, and individuals. 
ALL Rigas 43 FUNDS m the assets of the Cor are kept 
is ad additional "security, 





WILLS RECEIPTED FOR. AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT C! CHARGE. 


ST REMEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B ee Vice-President, and in charge of 
tte pr Depart 
OBERT ATTERSON, T Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen & Caldwell, ——- 2 » emma 
Edward W. Clark, John B. 
C. A. Griscom, Edward $ Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 


John C. Bullitt. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, Ne New York. 





69th Semi-Annual Biatement, J Jan. lst, 1887. 
CASH CAPITAL 0 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 119 
Reserve for all other liabi 3 0 
RS isksscnnss cesancticives " iy 

Ey ee ee ree $2,260,479 S6 


Ass 
Policy_holiers in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
ETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH 


, Vice-President. 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec: GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, 2 New York, 100 Broadway 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Monta e 
uildings: ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $22, 950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 S82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Wee Bcc ccdnres see ccdssesce 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
twoSafety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
ShORGE D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


EORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER. 
B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYO 
Wt HOSWA ENRY F. SPAULDING 
ENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL, OHN H. EARLE 


H VA J 1 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN E 
SeYMOUK LAU STED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E .M. 


ORR S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, J ERMILY 
CORLIES, ACOB WENDELL, 

JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLA’ 

WM. G. LOW. LAWRENCE TT CRNURE 


HIRAM BARNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't.j 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 





in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the P Provident Ginein Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $9 40 
-* “ 13,884 99 60 
. 2 > a - “ 13,325 112 80 
“ 50 “ “ 13,420 132 €0 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 


120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


OF THE 


JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886...... 





Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886...........0..0ccccceccceeeesceececeeees 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to SAMEC...............sseeceeeeeees 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.. 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies...............ccccccecceceeeeseeceeeeeeeees 

Total paid Policy-holders 
Taxes and re-insurances 





Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees...................... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......................00 ees 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...............ececeeeeceeeeeees i: 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88) 
I ee eS ee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 
000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00)... ...... 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
amounts to over ($2,000,000.00)..... 0... .cceeee eee a deinacateen sotaeosmioenie cree 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 
Soe RRR DRE ae PPR ic ER le Mia. Gen ROS Sure 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 
DE GRR, once crcicdracescnsvedsccecensiccistbsbonatenssscestpescconceecaseneccesseed 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s DOOKS................0ceecceensevees 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 








FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


-$63,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Pa icenes dr cxdscnisidiicctnnsscsstenebioemhesine iptedinetnctaneesesmeeet $16,586,037 69 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886. ...........ccccccecscececeeeseceeee 878,161 65—$15,507.906 04 
Interest aad rents (including realized gains on Securities sold).... 4,157,786 42 


435,284 18— 8,722,502 ae 





$8. 2,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT A CCO UNT. 


2,757,055 97 
550,075 01 
4,511,119 11 


248,142 84 
2,529,357 57 
528,672 W—$10,922,402 


$71,819,623 48 


$5,088,005 15 
09,522,443 9B 
6,839,974 22 


15,228,775 UO 
4,450,000 00 


408,619 44 
1,041,666 15 


646,437 14 
161,905 81 
486,497 10—$71,819,623 
3,601,829 





CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - 


Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887... .........cccceeceecceeeeeeeeeenes 
eeeTOOE ROGER; SPINS BIGOT, GOB. ocd ccccccccscsccccosccscccssctccchesapeesoctesscsases 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ............esseeeeeee 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for). .........ccccccccccccescccccccccescccce: cocescee 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; nen-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fuad, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 


i sic cttiancaxtiegitiashiibvnes wehbbednaseesnesenee $3,125,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1886...............65 cecceccceeccecenescneeeees 1,320,530 69 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

CD i cncrecoteces roccecsoccconnnwcessagesunectscsenensess® cseccuecesesess 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887... .........scccsecceseeeeeeeseeeeeeseecucs nie 


CRE Bae SS Be ino ce cccccesaceccccscbecsesnsvocvncecsceseseseces 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)..................00ccceeecccceeeseeee 


$75,421,453 37 


4,176,425 25 

83,720 72 
$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 











TRUSTEES: 
HENRY BOWERS, _ ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
HENRY TUCK, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


RUFUS W. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





$75,421,453 37 

Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,019 58. 
From the undivided surplus of $6,060,527.25the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surpius, available on settlement of next annual pre- 


mium. 
Death Claims Income from Insurance in 
paid. Interest, force. Cash Assets. 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,002 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 250,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,085 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1, 1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


WEEKS, Actuary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, . 


XUM 








26 (638) 
Old and Joung. 
THE REALMS OF NATURE. 
BY SYDNEY J. WILSON, 


It is a grand and glorious thing to be 
Upon the hills while dawn unveils the 
skies; 
To watch the golden glow’s increase, and 
see 
The sun from out the flashing billows 
rise, 
Dispelling night’s encircling mist that 
flies 
Before its face, like Arabs o’er their drear 
And desert plains when wild resound the 
cries 
Of “ Fly, oh fly, if life thou holdest dear, 
Earth’s awful scourge is loosed, the dread 
simoon is near !’’ 


To watch the light of morning steal among 
The rugged peaks; then, swiftly flashing 
o’er 
The distant hilltops, downward roll along 
To wake the sleeping vales to life once 
more; 
To watch a fleecy cloud high upward soar 
On wings red-tipped with bright Aurora’s 
beam, 
Then, drifting onward to the western 
shore, 
Uprear its airy towers there and seem 
Like some resplendent dome reared in a 
midnight dream. 


It is a grand and glorious thing to be 
Upon the hills with no companion near; 
To watch the fading scenes beneath and see 
The moon beam out, the ocean’s wave ap- 
pear, 
To climb the wild and trackless peaks that 
rear 
Their dusky heads against the moon-bright 
sky, 
And, standing mid the deathly stillness, 
hear 
From out the shadowy woodlands ranging 
nigh 
A night-hawk’s piercing scream, or whip- 
will’s lonely cry; 


To hear among the rocks the creeping wind 
Steal slowly round, then, moaning, die 
away, 
As if its joyless mission was to find 
The missing graves where loved and lost 
ones lay; 
To watch the jagged lightning’s ceaseless 
play 
Along yon dark and distant ridge, and see 
The storm-king marshal out his grim 
array 
Of wheeling squadrons as, with careless glee, 
He shakes the giant hills with masked 
artillery. 


These are the scenes to fill the heart with 
awe, 
And cause the blood to thrill along the 
veins; 
To fill the soul with rapture, and to draw 
The mind from thoughts of low and sordid 
gains. 
For mid the scenes which none but Nature 
reigns, 
mind forgetting mortal’s greed 
care, 
Breaks from the guidance of its earthly 
reins, 
And on swift fiery 
air, 
And for the moment soars 
would not dare. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


The and 


pinions cleaves the 


where angels 


ae 
MRS. BURDEN’S HOUSE-WARMING. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Mrs. BURDEN had never had anything 
in all her days exactly the way she wanted 
it. Atschool she had made out her little 
scheme of life which involved a half- 
dozen years of missionary work in the 
Orient, and marriage certainly not till 
afterward. That life in the Orient—she 
had it all pictured out, as if people still 
lived in Bible times, with all the sweet, 
old poetry of it, and none of the prose— 
among those places whose every name 
made her feel as if they were only the out- 
skirts of Heaven themselves. And when 
she left that work—if she did leave it— 
and married finally, it was then a minis- 
ter she was going to marry—tall, pale, and 
with such a look on his face when he 
preached and prayed as the archangels 
wear when looking on the face of the 
Lord. This was all in her plan of life, 
and she was such a pretty, winning thing, 
with her brown eyes glancing up in their 
startled fashion, her bright, golden-brown 





locks, her cheeks with their delicate sun- 
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set tinge, that who knows how much of 
it all might have been fact instead of 
dreaming, since—especial intelligence or 
learning aside—even tall,pale ministers,of 
angelic countenance are not proof against 
beauty and gentleness and innocence! 
But there sat Dean Burden across the 
aisle in school, with all the boys laughing 
at him for his blind, peering ways, his 
slow stupidity at the blackboard, his in- 
aptitude at all their games, his ungovern- 
able bursts of anger; and all the shame- 
less, trivial girls laughing at him for his 
weak eyes with their white eyelashes, for 
his big bone of a nose, his projecting teeth 
and thick tongue, his splashes of freckles, 
and his general awkward shyness, and si- 
lence and sullenness. And, of course, the 
more the boys contemned and the girls 
disdained, the more the little loving heart 
of Amelia went out to him; and the year 
she left school she married him, and went 
to take care of his mother who was bed- 
ridden, and of his father who, it seemed a 
pity, was not bedridden too. And as she 
had no home of her own, and would have 
had to go round the neighborhood spin- 
ning or sewing for her livelihood—if she 
had not carried out her ideal in the mis- 
sionary dream, that is—certain people said 
it wasa good thing for Amelia. And as 
Dean could not afford to hire nurse or serv- 
ant, and had his parents to support and 
care for off the small farm, certain other 
people said it was a good thing for Dean. 

It is to be doubted if Dean ever told Ame- 
lia that he loved her, in so many actual 
words, as the custom is with young suit- 
ors; somehow it was not his way. It is to 
be doubted, perhaps, if he did love her. 
That little, shrinking person would not 
have confessed to such emotion on her 
part unsolicited, even if felt. But he had 
only to set before her the miseries of his 
unfriended condition, with his sick 
mother and his more than half imbecile 
father, and nobody to help him do for 
them, in order to melt her heart to the 
point of putting out her hand and laying 
it on his. And thus encouraged and em- 
boldened, he asked her to go home with 
him and keep his house. ‘‘ You do well 
by me, Amelia, and I'll do well by you. 
And Mrs. Dean Burden” he said, ‘‘ sha’n’t 
ever regret this day!” Some people are so 
profuse in their promises! It wasn’t the 
way they did in the few stories she had 
read, nor in the dreams she had dreamed. 
But perhaps it was the way they did in 
reallife. And whether it was or not her 
heart warmed to the forlorn youth who 
so plainly needed her; and she accepted 
her lot as it was sent to her. 

And what a lot it was! Flat on her back 
that bedridden mother ruled the house 
more effectually than most women do 
erect on their feet—ruled the house and all 
in it, making Amelia her supple slave, and 
having the hours, the work, the tempera- 
ture, the comers and goers, regulated to 
her choice. She ruled all in it but the 
father, who, unmanageable and rebellious, 
making litter, work and confusion, never 
doing the mght, and always doing the 
wrong thing, was forever bringing on 
himself his wife’s wrath and contumely, 
crying bitterly at the receipt of it, and 
always having to be comforted by Amelia 
at the end of it. Dean did none of the 
comforting ; he may have pitied his un- 
happy father, he may have meant to do 
something to pleasure him and make him 
enjoy himself by and by; but if he did he 
never exactly found the moment, and he 


never said anything about it. Amelia 
had nothing else to do. Dean had 
very little to say to anybody. Heaven 


knows with what thoughts he plodded on 
his daily round. He supplied his animal 
wants; he nodded over the weekly paper ; 
and, Sundays, if he went to meeting, he 
slept through the sermon; but he usually 
stayed at home on those days, stalking 
over the fields, or sitting silently by his 
mother. 

Between his mother and himself a 
strange, unspoken sympathy existed, as 
between a dam and whelbp, or as if they 
were still a part of each other. If he 
loved anything, after all, he loved 
her; and he shared with her the not alto- 
gether repressed contempt for the com- 
pliant little Amelia who every day washed 
with soda-water the floor of the sleeping- 
room of the old woman who suffered from 





fever if that €ere not done; who rose in 
the night to warm and bring her bow] of 
milk, and at daybreak to have her cup of 
tea for her; who read to her with an ach- 
ing throat; who sat up, long after the rest 
of the house were asleep, mending or turn 
ing their clothes or her own, and who at 
the end of a half-dozen years had not added 
a new article of clothing to the simple 
outfit that she had brought under the roof. 
One morning as she sat painfully cobbling 
her shoes with a big needle, the old father 
said to Dean: ‘Your wife’s a regular 


dabster at shoemaking, ain’t she?’ and 
Dean turned and looked at her. 
‘*“Why don’t you ask for what you 


want?” he said, gruffly. 

‘*7—T—can’t,” she answered him. 

‘* There’s nothing meaner than a hint,” 
said his mother. 

And no more was said or done; and she 
wore her old shoes till they dropped off, 
and picked evergreen for enough church 
trimming to buy her a new pair; and she 
never had any others, or any other clothes 
at all, that she did not provide in that or 
some other way. 

Of course one cannot think Amelia 
loved “these people. She pitied Dean so 
intensely that in her simple philosophy it 
amounted to love; she pitied the bed-ridden 
mother so much that it amounted to a 
perpetual act of forgiveness; she pitied the 
foolish old father so much that it amounted 
to actual pain. There was nothing pleas- 
ant about the house; everything was of 
the baldest and poorest; there was nothing 
to be called enjoyment in all the life; no 
one considered her happiness any more 
that if she had been the clock on the wall. 
So long as the clock kept time, who gave 
it a thought? 

One night, after the others had gone to 
bed, still in the soft early summer even- 
ing, she had taken her little wooden chair 
out on the door-stone, and softly rocked 
herself to and fro there under the stars 
and in the deepening dusk, out of which 
not all the sunset glow had entirely faded. 
The nine-o’clock bells came ringing up 
from the village, remote and sweet, and a 
faint scent of the pine-woods blew by her 
and filled her with she knew not what 
vague melancholy. So this was all the 
life she was to have. Were she living the 
life she had planned for herself, to-night 
she would be in Syria, perhaps on the 
slopes of Lebanon, or where the dews of 
Hermon distill, or, perhaps, the breath of 
acres of roses would be stealing to her on 
a house-top of Damascus; all day her feet 
would have been in places once trodden 
by holy feet, she thought; all day she 
would have been the companion of holy 
people and of holy thoughts, constantly 
mounting to higher levels, with the eyes 
of her soul fixed on hights above the 
stars. What an infinite immensity be- 
tween that life and this! Infinite as the 
distance between the stars and this door- 
stone. But almost before she had time to 
sigh, it flashed upon her simple mind that 
every star was set in its place; that the work 
in those Eastern lands might be for larger 
minds if not stronger wills than hers; that 
here was the work set for her to do; that 
it was all of it God’s work, and holy work. 
And she understood without putting it 
into words, that here in this family was 
her missionary work, and here were her 
heathen. It was not the home she had 
wanted. It was not the husband she had 
wanted. It was not the life she had 
wanted. But it was what was given her. 
I do not say these were my thoughts. They 
were Amelia’s. 

She went on with it all then in the same 
still patience, endured the old woman’s 
gibes, and the old man’s inanity, receiv- 
ing it as a matter of course without a con- 
scious question if she were not a fool for 
her pains. Somebody must take care of 
them; better she, perhaps, than another. 
She had married Dean, and taken on her- 
self his duties, and it was as simple and 
natural for her to fulfill those dutiesas it 
would have been were she a mother car- 
ing for her children. 

Children! When Amelia saw some wo- 
man in the village down below carrying a 
baby in her arms, all her heart rose warm 
and beating toward that baby. Her arms 
seemed to ache and her breast to long for a 
baby of her own like that. But she never 
shaped fully to her own apprehension the 





answer to her longing and aching—it 
would have had to be a Burden baby if 
it were hers. And she and the baby too 
were better off as it was. 

Still, as other women dream of the pos- 
session of splendid horses, equipages, 
diamonds, as girls dream of unseen 
lovers, as men dream of unmade for- 
tunes, whenever Amelia lingered by her- 
self outside the door in the summer twi- 
light, or lay awake in the dead prime, 
hearing the birds sing together in a dark 
through which the dawn just breathed, or 
sat beside the hearth where the coals were 
all raked up and covered, then the dream 
in whose dreaming she indulged herself 
was always of this baby never to be born, 
this pleasant darling whom she covered 
with caresses, whose pretty hair she curled, 
whose little dresses she devised, whose 
learning she insisted on, and to whom, 
when older, she should impart all her poor 
confidences. If it did not satisfy, it con- 
soled her; and the vague, impossible dream 
was the solace and delight of her bare, 
beggarly life. 

One night, as she sat mending by the 
light of the low fire, there was a singular 
noise at the door that made her lift her 
head and listen—a strange, feeble cry. In 
alarm she exclaimed: ‘‘ Who's there?” 
And then, all in a breath, hearing the fee- 
ble little cry again, she knew who was 
there, and she flung open the door and 
seized the bundle lying on the stone, and 
brought in—the baby of her dreams. If 
it was not the baby of her dreams, she 
thought in the instant, at least nearer her 
dreams than anything else in her life had 
yet come. She could hardly trust her ec- 
stasy to look at it. Tearing off the cover- 
ings, she held itup under her warm chin 
and rocked back and forth in a still trans- 
port—only to be aroused by Dean’s gruff 
voice from the opposite door. ‘‘ What in 
wonder you got there?” 

‘Oh. Dean! it’s a baby!” 

‘**A baby! Where on earth did it come 
from ?” 

‘*QOh! it cried on the door-stone! 
think! it’s a baby!” 

“TI see it’s a baby. I don’t need to 
think. Tie it right up again. It’s going 
down to the poor-house quicker’n you can 
say Jack Robinson.” And his little pink 
eyes grew pinker as he spoke. 

‘* Why, Dean! Oh, Dean—Dean, dear, 
you don’t mean to say”— 

‘* Don’t mean to say what?” 

“That you’re not going to keep the 
baby ?” 

‘* Going to keep the baby?” he roared. 
‘* What should I keep another man’s child 
for? It’s all Ican do to keep the people 
I’ve got to keep.” 

‘* But Dean, dear—don’t—just consider 
—I—TI'll keep it!” 

“You!” 

‘Oh, it sha’n’t cost you anything! If 
you only will let me, PU—Tll ”— 

** You’ll—you'll!” he snarled from the 
bedroom, tossing about his garments— 
‘**you'll what? Bring another mouth here 
for me to fill, another back for me to 
cover? You'll work, I suppose you're go- 
ing to say—there goes another button— 
rotten thread and burnt needle! Well, 
you've got all the work you can do now!” 

‘** But I do so want to keep it!” 

‘You can’t,” still struggling with his 
clothes. 

‘*Oh, Dean! I never asked you for any- 
thing before in all my life ”— 

‘*And why should you? You’ve had 
what you needed, haven’t you? Youcan’t 
have this. Now youhear me! Thatchild 
is going down to the overseers’ as soon as I 
can fetch it. And don’t let me hear ‘an- 
other word out of your mouth!” 

And, although she knew it was of no 
use, she burst into loud sobs and kissed 
the little baby, as she tied it up again, 
with the first and the last mother’s kiss 
she ever gave. 

‘* Ridiculous!” said old Mrs. Burden, the 
next day. ‘‘ To take in the child of other 
people and break our hearts over it by and 
by when it grows up like its own folks, 
thieves, or what-not, most likely.” 

‘* Ridiculous!” said Dean, as if there had 
been no other reason compelling him than 
one of such wisdom. 

And of a sudden the question dawned 
on Amelia like an illumination—how 
much worse could any such people be 
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than the Burdens. 
never faded. 

But it was not a happy illumination for 
Amelia; for under its glow much of her 
pity faded, and she saw it turning slowly 
into a contempt that hurt her every day, 
a contempt that hurt her much more than 
it hurt its objects. 

It was at about this time that Dean Bur- 
den, in one of those incomprehensible ‘ex- 
pansions that occasionally come to every- 
body, became interested in a mining mat- 
ter, about which half the village folk con- 
tagiously went wild. He was hammering 
away at the legionary rocks of the farm 
early and late, bringing home his pockets 
full of sharp fragments, these showing 
fine gray grain, those sparkling galena 
flakes, and others a vivid virid stain of 
green; setting up a rude assay which 
rolled him out buttons of lead, getting 
more and more captivated with the idea of 
the quick road to great riches, neglecting 
this and forgetting that, putting off 
plowing, delaying seed-time, neglecting 
cultivation, and letting harvest go, saying 
‘nothing to nobody,” as his phrase was,and 
at last mortgaging the little farm itself in 
order to raise the money to buy into these en- 
terprises concerning which almost general 
infatuation ruled. Once or twice Amelia 
uttered a mild word of objection. ‘‘Is it 
anything of yours, I risk?” he growled. 

“Is it anything of yours?” echoed the 
mother. 

And so Amelia signed the paper, when, 
to Dean’s amazement and his mother’s in- 
dignation, it was discovered that her signa- 
ture was necessary, and said no more 
about it, not even when at last the mort- 
gage was foreclosed, the farm was sold, 
and the family moved down to three rooms 
in the village. Amelia felt her duty would 
be as easy in one place as another; pleas- 
ure had long since ceased to be a hope with 
her. There were no ‘I told you so’s” 
in her conversation, perhaps not in her 
thought; on the contrary, much of the old 
pity for Dean crept back into her heart. 

Dean kept the family alive, but just 
alive, by his teaming; he was in supreme 
dejection, and acted as though he would 
rather die than live. Amelia used to go 
and sit by him, and lay her hand on his, 
and strange to say he did not toss it off. 
‘*Tt seems as though I couldn’t breathe 
any way,” he said, one morning, ‘shut 
up down here! My eyes might as well be 
blind, too.” 

‘“*Oh, Dean!” she said, coming round 
where he sat, and kissing his forehead un- 
reproved, ‘‘I know just how you feel— 
the mountains, the great sky, and all the 
mists and colors and the wide air. But 
maybe we can get it back again. Don't 
you despair.” 

** Get it back again!” 

‘Yes. I’ve heard say, and it’s my 
opinion, that those men salted that land. 
They brought the—the specimens with 
them; and they found them where they 
put them.” 

‘* Your opinion!” said the old mother 
from her bed. 

But at noon Dean came in with a 
brighter face, if that fantastic countenance 
of his could ever be called bright. ‘It 
seems,” he said, as if it were a new idea 
and Amelia had never spoken of it, ** that 
the whole mining business has been a 
fraud. The owners of the upper land are 
bringing suit, and, if they win, we can re- 
cover too.” 

‘* But,” said Amelia,” that won't give 
our place back. Our place didn’t go to 
those men; it went to the Bank. What 
I meant this morning was that it may 
make the Bank feel like giving us easier 
terms.” 

‘*Us!” cried the old woman from her 
bed again. ‘‘ Us!” 

But that night, as it happened, a great 
flame lighted up the valley; a tramp 
had kindled his pipe in the shed on the old 
Burden place, and the house and barns 
were the ashes of that blaze. 

Amelia went to Dean, and lifted his head 
on her shoulder. 

‘** Now,” she said, ‘‘ the Bank will let us 
have the land back for almost nothing; 
and you're so handy, Dean, you can build 
a cottage there yourself!” 

‘* Where,” muttered Dean, ‘‘ will we get 
the almost nothing? There, that’s enough,” 
and he pushed her away. 


And the illumination 





“Tl get it,” said Amelia, 

‘* You!” in chorus of scorn not to be ex- 
pressed by words. 

But she went out that day—it chanced to 
be the day of the meeting of the Directors 
of the Bank; and they agreed to let Ame- 
lia have the old farm for the “almost 
nothing,” the several notes to be given 
running on long time, and with but one 
condition—the property was to be Mrs. 
Amelia Burden’s. All the village knew 
the Burdens very well. 

‘*You won't take it on any such dis- 
graceful terms,” said the bedridden wo- 
man. 

‘“*I won't take it,” said Dean, and went 
on with his teaming. 

Amelia took it. Early in the morning, 
as soon as Dean had gone, his dinner-pail 
with him, she made the old mother com- 
fortable,gave her her tract and her glasses— 
she hada sort of bitter religion of her own 
—gave the old father some game or puzzle 
that she had contrived to occupy him, and 
went out, in any weather, with her basket 
of needles and pins and tapes and thread 
and sewing-silk, and buttons and dress- 
ing-combs and ribbons and paper and 
envelopes, and began her rounds—she had 
earned by a month’s spinning for one and 
another, enough for her small stock in 
trade. The work was weary; her feet, 
her back, her heart ached often; the re- 
turns were small, but they were sure. One 
by one she paid the several notes, and at 
last the land was hers. 

But what a struggle had the two years 
been! What taunts had she had to en- 
dure from the old dame who complained 
of being left alone, with no one to read to 
her or talk to her or wait on her, although 
her food was beside the bed, and her 
hands and arms were as strong as ever, 
and the little maid below would answer the 
rap of her stick. The neglect did not add 
to her love for Amelia, whose conscience 
had become somewhat seared in her re- 
gard. But the desire to get the farm back 
for Dean, for all of them, had developed 
something in Amelia’s character that had 
not been there before. She felt able to 
go on with her work and pay no attention 
to complaints or taunts. Sometimes she 
spared from her hoard to add some dainty 
to the scanty table—always she brought 
home an apple, a bit of candy, a ginger- 
snap, or some other trifle, to the old father, 
who looked for her eagerly as a child 
would have done. 

‘‘T'm as good as I can be,” he said. *‘I 
do everything you tell me to do while 
you're gone. And you're as good as you 
can be.” 

It wasa great night for Amelia, when, 
the old mother at last asleep in her bed, 
and the door shut, ‘‘The land is ours 
again, Dean,” she said, and laid the deed 
before him. 

‘*IT don’t know as that’s anything to 
me,” he answered, and pushed it away, 
after the first glance askance. And all 
the gladness went out in gloom, and 
Amelia cried herself to sleep, as she had 
on many and many a night before. 

But in the morning she thought the 
affair over more soberly. Of course it was 
nothing to Dean. What good would all 
this land be to him with no house and 
barns on it, indeed? She took the basket 
on her arm and went her ways again, and 
made her penny here and her half-dime 
there and slowly rolled up her dollar and 
doubled it; and came home with her feet 
soaking, or her side aching, or her head 
splitting night after night, too tired to 
eat, almost too tired to sleep, receiving no 
word of gratitude or encouragement at the 
end, but taking up her work again next 
day as eagerly as if she had had praise and 
love and cheer. 

People said to Dean, ‘‘ Your wife’s get- 
ting to be little more than a shadow,” or 
else, ‘‘ You won’t have any wife present- 
ly if you don’t look out for her,” or may- 
be, ‘‘ Mrs. Burden’s body won’t hold her 
soul much longer at this rate.” But he 
only grunted, and cracked his long whip 
over his team, and went along looking 
neither to right nor left. Perhaps he 
thought the people meddlesome; perhaps 
he did not heed what they said; perhaps 
he wondered why any should pity her, 
when he who had lost all, house, home, 
patrimony,and had two helpless parents on 
his hands, needed pity so much more. Not 








that pity would have done him any good, 
or that he could have borne to receive it. 
And as for Amelia, she had always been 
here, and there seemed no reason to sup- 
pose the sky would fall. 

But at last Amelia felt that she might 
venture to begin the work; it was hard 
doing so without advising and talking 
with Dean; but that was impossible. And 
so some men were sent up the mountain to 
clear the foundation of the old house, and 
slowly,as the walls rose,they seemed to her 
to rise to a music more entrancing than 
that of Amphion’s lyre; and at last the little 
farmhouse stood there on the plateau as if 
it had regathered itself from its ashes. She 
had them paint it to represent the very 
color it had worn before, the old gray 
color of the unpainted shingles, the color 
that Nature and the weather painted. 
While she lived in the house she had never 
loved it; but when she lived in the narrow 
village it seemed to her that that hillside 
had been Paradise; and when she saw 
how her poor Dean had cared for it, its 
memory became to her that of the dearest 
spot onearth. Such as it was, too, it had 
been her home, and she had never had 
any other. 

But she was very weak and tired now. 
The pain in her side had grown to bea con- 
stant thing, while her head felt light as a 
bubble. Some days it seemed impossible 
for her to go out, and other days after she 
was out it seemed impossible for her to 
getin. She went through her round of 
the house-duties mechanically, fretting to 
herself, if, as sometimes chanced, she felt 
unable to do anything but slight them, or 
had to call the little maid below-stairs to 
her assistance—a proceeding strongly dis- 
countenanced by the old mother, who saw 
the poor-house yawning, not merely at 
such extravagance, but at such a tendency 
to prodigality, although she knew Amelia 
earned the money, and was expending all 
the rest she earned on the old place up 
the mountain. 

‘“ It’s too good to believe,” said Amelia, 
to one of her customers. ‘I used to sup- 
posé I hadn’t any place in the world. I 
never dreamed I should be of use like 
this. To think that I’ve been able to get 
back Dean’s house for him! Sometimes I 
bite the tip of my finger to make sure it 
isn’t all a delightful dream. I have it 
done now, except some of the furnishing. 
I'd like to get some things we didn’t have 
before; and yet, I'd like, too, to have all 
just as it used to be, for Dean’s sake. I think 
I shall. Dean’s never been up there once 
since he lost it. I don’t believe he looks 
off the ground as he drives his team, for 
fear he may see it up there on the moun- 
tain-side above him. I don’t exactly make 
it out. I’ve never said a word directly to 
him about it, but I have to his mother; 
and I've talked of it before him.” 

‘* And what does she say?” 

‘*She says I'd much better be spending 
the money in decent things to make Dean 
and his mother comfortable where they are. 
And she says there never was a Burden 
went peddling before. I know I’ve been 
a little pinching. Ihadto be. But we’ve 
lived just about as always, perhaps the least 
bit better, and I’ve gone without a good 
deal myself to give them more, for fear I 
might be doing wrong, pleasing myself so 
in the hope of pleasing Dean.” 

My dear young lady, reading these lines 
and nibbling yourbonbons, your heart not 
quite at rest for those diamonds of the 
young lady over the way, for the furs 
which are heavier, the silks which are 
richer, for the Redfern gowns when yours 
are made in the house, for the crumpled 
rose leaves generally in your lot, this 
house upon the hillside which was costing 
Amelia her heart’s blood, did not, outside 
of that price, cost five hundred dollars. 

‘* It’s all done now,” Amelia said, some 
time after, to the Doctor, who had dropped 
in as if for congratulation, but really be- 
cause, seeing her for the first time in some 
months, he had been struck by her aspect, 
and judged it was high time he should at- 
tend to her, if indeed it were not already 
too late. ‘‘ It’s all done, and I suppose we 

should be moving in to-day, if Dean were 
here. I’m so impatient! And I feel so as 
if something were going to hinder at the 
last moment!” ¢ md 

‘* Nothing shall hinder,” said the Doctor. 
“Tl see to that. You have Deacon 





Merle’s horse and go up with the old 
father and what is really needed at once 
from here, and I'll take it on myself to get 
the old woman up. Don’t you fear.” 

And as the Doctor had arranged, so was 
it done. And before the old mother was 
able to make her resistance felt, she was 
rolled up, with the help of the little maid 
and the neighbors, and was bundled into 
the Doctor’s chaise and was taken up the 
familiar road. 

And what a scene was this which met 
theold dame’s eyes as she was lifted out 
and taken into the new house, the old 
home, and laid upon a lounge there! There 
were the hillside neighbors, the old ac- 
quaintances, the new friends; there was a 
carpet, their gift, upon the floor, and a 
glittering lamp, vases, a rug, an arm- 
chair—what wasn’t there? A perfect fancy 
fair of offerings from the people who had 
come to make a house-warming for this 
little faithful Amelia whom they had 
known now for so long going her patient 
rounds, and who, they were sure, had 
never seen a day of happiness in all her 
life. 

Amelia sat in the arm-chair, looking on, 
dazed, bewildered, beaten out, as one of 
the guests phrased it, and all her faculties 
concentrated in listening for one step; for 
now the Doctor had gone back to bring 
Dean. 

But the Doctor did not return; andasnight 
fell, one by one the kindly guests departed 
and the stars came out above the great 
dark mountain-top, and the rose and pur- 
ple of the valley melted into the darkness 
of the midnight blue; and she had not 

heard the step. She dragged herseif up 
heavily and lighted the lamp, and enticed 
the happy old man to bed—the guests had 
seen to it that they had supper enough; 
and she would have urged the old mother 
to follow his example. ‘I will wait till 
my son comes,” said the sturdy dame, as 
she lay helpless on the lounge. 

He came at last—came in with short, 
quick, sounding steps. As usual he looked 
neither to right nor left, but marched 
directly to the lounge where his mother 
lay. ‘‘ What did you let them master you 
for?” hesaid. ‘ You will come back with 
me, mother.” And Amelia heard him as if 
his words were the crack of doom just 
outside her brain. ‘‘I was cheated of this 
place by a pack of rogues”—he could 
hardly speak for his white rage—‘ I have 
no part or parcel with those that have to 
do with them! And if I had, I”— 

** You will be beholden to no woman for 
your own !” cried the mother. 

*“Come!” he saidy hoarsely. And he 
stooped to fold the wraps about her, and 
lift her in his arms. 

‘* Dean!” Amelia tried to cry with her 
stiff lips. ‘‘Dean!” and only a thick 
whisper spoke for her; ‘‘ what are you 
going to do with me?” 

‘** You can go or you can stay,” he said. 

‘“‘And the house—the place—the 
farm—” gathering some far-away voice. 
‘* When I had hoped to please you so,” she 
cried out. ‘‘ When—I thought—you would 
really—be so—glad”— 

‘* Glad !” 

** And you will have nothing of all this 
that I have worked so hard to get?” she 
cried, with her remaining flicker of 
strength. 

‘Have it? I despise it! and you along 
with it !” he exclaimed. 

It was the last strain ever given Amelia 
to endure. Whether her heart broke, or 
only ceased beating, her head fell forward 
on her breast, and she sat dead in her 
chair. She had gone to fairer than Syrian 
vales or slopes of Lebanon. 

‘* Dean,” said his mother, the next morn- 
ing, ‘*‘ you are Amelia’s heir, anyway, and 
the place is yours, and I should like to 
stay in it. Death makes a great differ- 
ence. She wasa poor, faithful little thing, 
if not wise.” 

‘“‘She was my good dear,” said the 
broken-hearted old father. 

**She was a good wife,” said Dean, with- 
out letting his little pink eyes look up. 
‘‘She—she is a great loss. But, mother, 
Ican’t complain so long as I have you 
left !” 

And I have never yet been able to dis- 
cover for what reason, in the mysteries of 


fate and Nature, Amelia Burden yas 
called upon to live. 
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CHEEWINE. 
BY 8. B. MOMANUS. 


Tue cat-bird sets on the willer lim’, 
As is bendin’ over the run ter drink, 
And yapps what I recken es seems ter him, 
A wonderful gallus song—chee-wink! 
Et hain’t no meanin’ es I kin make out— 
Et may be Latting er elsewise Greek; 
But he sets there a singin’ his tune like he 
mought 
Hev a dozen pianners inside of his cheek. 


But the brook likes the tune, an’ goes laffin’ 
a laf 
Right under et, heartier, leastwise, so I 
think; 
An’ et keeps up a kind of a banterin’ chaff 
Fer ter hearten the singin’, cheewink, 
cheewink! 
En the blue johnny-jump-ups (they allus 
mind me 
Of my little gal’s eyes solovin’ an’ sweet), 
They smiles like a human when they hears 
on the tree 
The cat-bird a-fillin’ the air complete. 


And the cowslips they grin, ’n’ git yellerer 
yet, 
Like es ef they was blushin’ a new-fangled 
blush, 
When they sees the “ cheewink,’’ in the wil- 
lers rain-wet, 
Er hoppin’ about in the dead elder brush. 
En the sweet-william tops, all a bendin’ 
with blows, 
Nods back’ards ’n’ for’ards a-keepin’ of 
time 
To the chirk little tune as it mellery flows, 
Out inter the air like a short-meter’d 
rhyme. 
I hoe an’ I listen ’n’ listen ’n’ hoe; 
That bird in the willer a-pipin’ away 
Makes my worries go fast, an’ my pleasures 


go slow, 
’N’ the sun ter shine clear on the cloudiest 
day. 
Et’s a mighty smal! thing I suppose fer ter 
make 
A man ter feel happy, folks most like may 
think, 
But fer me ter be cheerful, et don’t allus 
take, 
More’n the cat-bird a singin’, cheewink, 
cheewink! 
Lima, IND. 
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REX. 
BY MARY M. BURGESS. 


He had beautiful brown hair that tossed 
in silken curls, brown eyes, too, that 
looked into yours so clear and true that 
you couldn’t help loving him. He was 
tall and noble looking, and carried him- 
self like a king. In fact, he was the hand- 
somest, brightest, most winning dog that 
ever was seen. And besides being so 
charming and good, Rex was almost wiser 
than Rob Nelson, his master. Why 
shouldn't he be? Didn’t he go every- 
where with Rob, and didn’t the boy tell 
him all he knew, and ask his opinion on 
every subject that came up? 

And could Rob find a bone when it was 
buried deep, or track a friend all over the 
city, or know what was inside of a basket 
by a sniff at the outside? No, indeed! 
But Rex could do all these things, and 
many more, by the aid of his wonderful 
nose. 

And yet he was not proud. He had 
friends among the poor as well as the rich, 
and would accept a bone from either with 
equal graciousness. 

So he stood by his friends, Rob and his 
mother, through thick and thin; and 
lately, sad to say, troubles had been thick, 
and food and clothing remarkably thin. 

He slept with Rob, and was as good as 
two blankets, rose before sunrise, ran 
with him to the newspaper office, and 
then along the Upper Promenade, the 
windiest part of the city, to leave papers 
at the different doors. How cold it was 
here, in the winter! How the breeze, 
straight from the sea, whistled through 
their ears, and how empty and chilled 
they felt! Wasn’t it good to get home to 
hot coffee and bread for the boy and milk 
and scraps for the dog! 

After breakfast they must start off again 
to catch the first jobs at shoveling snow, 
for Rob was a good business man and so 
was his partner Rex. This was a busy 
and exciting time for the latter. While 
Rob was working in front of the big 
houses, Rex hurried, with earnest face, to 
the back yards, which must be thoroughly 
searched that not a bone or bit of food 
might escape, for he couldn’t be depend- 











ent on Rob’s poor mother for all his meals. 
This inspection required great caution on 
account of cooks who were not always 
friendly. But Rex had early discovered 
that beauty goes a long way, and many a 
soft-hearted Bridget, falling a victim to 
his pleading eyes and fascinating curls, 
expressed her love in large. soup bones. 
Time was precious, and any attentions 
paid to these friends, in return for benefits 
received, must be hasty and rather absent- 
minded. 

Sometimes, 1f business was slack, he 
could take a turn at a cat; but this was 
seldom. A whistle announced that Rob. 
was ready, and off they went, both with a 
sense of duty well done. 

This was the winter work. In summer 
there were errands to be done, gardens to 
be weeded, and delightful trips into the 
country for cat-tails and sweet-flag root 
and other wild wood things that could be 
sold. 

Sunday was a happy day for both. Rex 
could lie behind the kitchen stove and do 
a week’s cleaning of paws and tail, both of 
which got well filled with mud and burrs 
through the busy six days—such a fine 
gentleman must keep his clothes in good 
order—Rob could go with his mother to 
the church near by, where sacred stillness 
and comforting words smoothed out all 
the wrinkles of the hard work days, and 
Rob could shut his eyes and fancy the 
sweet music, voices of angels singing of 
peace and good will. 

But in Rob’s busy, useful and happy 
days, there was ever a time of sadness 
which fell on him when he passed Jimmy 
O’Neil’s window. Rob knew that Jimmy 
was watching for him and so always gave 
him a bright smile and nod, to which Rex 
added a short bark and wag of the tail. 
But in spite of the smile, Rob was made 
very sad by each sight of the pale little 
face. 

It seemed so hard. The doctor had said 
that if Jimmy were sent to the hospital, 
his back might be made strong so that he 
could run about like other boys. But the 
doctor was too busy to think much about 
it. Mrs. O’Neil could hardly earn money 
enough to buy their food from day to day 
and people had forgotten Jimmy since the 
accident. 

But Rob could not forget. The wistful 
face reminded him every day. But what 
could he do? He and his mother worked 
hard to earn the little that they needed. 
There wasn’t a cent to spare. And yet, as 
he knelt by his bed one evening to thank 
his Heavenly Father for all his blessings, 
he couldn’t help thinking how hard, how 
almost impossible it would be to sit all 
one’s life by a window in that narrow 
street, never to run or even walk, never to 
see the beautiful woods and fields, always 
only the same room ! 

‘* Something must be done for Jimmy,” 
he said, as he sank down on the floor, and 
Rex sat up very straight in front of him, 
turned his head on one side and wagged 
the tip of his tail, which meant: ‘‘ You’re 
right, partner, what do you propose? I’m 
agreeable to anything.” 

Suddenly an idea came to Rob. He grew 
very pale, and, throwing bis arms round 
the dog’s neck, showered kisses on his 
black, damp nose. Then he jumped into 
bed, pulled the sheet over his head and 
crowded his fingers into his ears. But he 
could not shut out the idea. He lay on 
his face and kicked his feet, but that 
didn’t do it. He sat up and knocked his 
head against the wall; but that persistent 
idea would not go. It had come to stay, 
and there was no getting rid of it. 

What was the idea, Rex? 

When a man had offered twenty dollars 
for ‘that brown dog,” Rob had replied : 
‘*Money couldn’t buy him.” But twenty 
dollars would send Jimmy to the hospital, 
and, once there, people would be interested 
to keep him there till his back was well. 
It would be like saving Jimmy's life. 

** But Rex !” 

Rob sobbed as if his heart would break, 
and Rex, laying his shaggy head on the 
pillow, expressed sympathy by hurriedly 
lapping Rob’s ear with his pink tongue. 
By and by the sobs grew fainter, the 
tongue moved more slowly, and soon boy 
and dog were fast asleep, the black, close- 
ly croppod head against the brown, silky 
one, 





And it was*done. Rex was sold and 
Rob went about broken-hearted, haunted 
everywhere by the reproachful look of 
those beautiful brown eyes. Now no 
warm bed-fellow, no frolicking compan- 
ion, no sympathetic partner in business; 
but also, no pale, wistful face at the win- 
dow, for Jimmy was comfortably settled 
in the hospital and was already growing 
stronger. That was the only consolation. 

That was a very lonely winter for the 
boy. He missed his faithful friend at 
every turn. But one morning, in the 
early spring, Rob’s mother was thrown 
into what she called ‘‘ a perfect state,” by 
seeing a gentleman laboriously making 
his way through the forest of waving 
sheets and underclothes that adorned her 
yard on Mondays. He accomplished the 
feat so quickly that Mrs. Nelson had only 
time to wipe the soap-suds from her 
hands when his knock sounded on the 
door. 

He asked for Rob, and our friend came 
forward with some hesitation, on acconnt 
of a’ stone which had accidentally gone 
out of his hand and over a wall, the day 
before, striking, nobody knew where. 

Bat that was not the business on hand. 
It was that the gentleman had a son who 
was lame, and he wanted to hire a strong, 
steady boy who could wheel the lad about 
and be a kind of companion and guard 
for him. 

‘‘T hear a good report of you, and, if 
you will undertake the + ork, I will pay 
you well and see that you do not suffer 
through leaving your school.” 

Of course this offer was joyfully accept- 
ed, and the following Monday appointed 
for Rob’s “‘ trial trip,” as he called it. 

On that morning he did not have to bid 
his mother a long ‘‘ good-by,” for he was 
still tospend every Sunday with her. Put- 
ting on his best clothes, which had been 
neatly patched, and scrubbing his face 
and hands till they shone, he set off early, 
for the gentleman’s house was several 
miles from the city. 

“‘If Rex was mine now,” he thought, 
‘‘IT never would teave home in this way, 
unless they would let me bring him.” 

And where was Rex! Did his new mas- 
ter tteat him kindly? He was used to be- 
ing made such a friend of. Perhaps, at 
this moment, he was tied up in a dreary 
barn, with no one to notice his piti- 
ful cries, with no one to love or pet 
him. Rob couldn’t keep the tears out of 
his eyes, and he plodded on, with the path 
waving up and down and performing all 
kinds of gymnastics through shining tear- 
drops. 

Mr. Seaman’s house was a large one, 
with comfortable-looking piazzas and 
beautiful shade-trees around it. As Rob 
walked up the path, wondering what kind 
of a boy he was whose companion he was 
to be, he caught sight of figures on the 
lawn, the father and son, no doubt, and 
by their side a brown object, large and 
shaggy. This object suddenly stood very 
straight and stiff, then rushed down the 
path like a small express train and flung 
itself bodily on the astonished boy. There 
was a wild confusion of arms and legs, 
gray jacket and brown ears, as they rolled 
over and over on the grass, then, for a 
minute, they lay panting and happy in 
each other’s arms—for the object was Rex. 

But this would never do. The dog 
jumped up and hurried to his new friends, 
eager to introduce his beloved partner, 
lost and found. This made the meeting 
between the boys quite easy, so that they 
might have spared themselves any worry 
as to what they were to talk about. 

Rob found Reginald Seaman a delicate 
boy, much smaller than himself, but older 
looking. His face was bright and very 
handsome, but so pale and thin. Rob felt 
conscious of his own red cheeks and big 
hands. Reginald was sitting in a sort of 
chair on wheels, which he could guide by a 
handle while Rob pushed behind. 

It was Reginald’s feet that were lame. 
He had not stood on them since a fall in his 
babyhood, and he never would be able to 
walk no matter how long he lived. Even 
Jimmy O'Neil was better off than he. 

‘*T leave Regie in your care,” said Mr. 
Seaman, putting his hand on Rob's shoul- 
der; he needs to be out-of-doors as much 
as possible, and itis for you to see that he 
falls into no danger. Can I trust you for 





this, my boy?” and Rob, looking into his 
face with honest eyes, promised to do his 
best. 

‘* You will be better than all the medi- 
cine in the world, so give him as much 
happiness and fresh air as you can.” 

So off the procession started, with Rex 
leading the van or bringing up the rear or 
heading a scouting party across the fields. 
As for, Rob, he didn’t feel sure that it was 
not all a dream. To be earning more 
money than ever before, and yet have 
nothing to do but roam about the country 
with a boy friend, and, better than all, 
to have Rex back again, almost as much 
his as before! 

The summer days were passed in search- 
ing for all kinds of boy treasures or sitting 
in theshady woods, when Regie would re- 
late the wonderful tales that he had read 
in books, for while Rob had employed his 
hands, Regie had used his head, and so 
each could add to the other’s happiness. 
Regie told of the knights of the ‘“‘ Round 
Table,” who rode on prancing steeds 
through just such woods as these, to res- 
cue beautiful maidens in distress, or right 
some cruel wrong—Sir Lancelot, whom 
none could conquer, or Sir Galahad, the 
‘* blameless knight,” who sang: 

“My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

They wished they had lived in those 
brave days, and fancied themselves on a 
quest for the killing of some tyrant or 
monster. 

Then Rob would wheel the chair softly 
to the brookside, and fancy Reginald’s de- 
light when he carried home fish of his 
own catching. He told Rob what he had 
read of different birds, the kind of nest 
they build and the color of their eggs, and 
Rob climbed the trees to prove the book- 
learning correct. 

At the end of summer you would 
hardly have known the rosy, laughing 
boy, whose arms were strong enough to 
lift a heavy bag of chestnuts, for the pale 
invalid to whom Rob had been intro- 
duced in the spring. 

And Rex? Of course he took a part in 
all their rambles, grew very wise, and 
learned not to chase the birds or frighten 
the fish, but found plenty of employment 
in pushing his nose into every hole or 
bush and examining all critically, though 
he kept his conclusions to himself. 

One day in the autumn they had gone 
far and were returning home late in the 
afternoon. The path through the woods 
was almost dark with the early twilight. 
Why did Rex stop, prick up his ears and 
growl in that savage way? 

Suddenly they saw a large, powerful 
man coming toward them with uncertain 
steps. Reginald grew very pale. 

“It is Tim Porter,” he whispered. 
‘*Father discharged him from the mill, 
last week, for disorderly conduct, and he 
swore an awful oath that he would have 
his revenge. I heard him; and now he’s 
been drinking, he'll do anything! Oh, 
what shall we do! I know he will kill 
me!” 

And it seemed very likely that he 
would. The great man lounged toward 
them with a scowi on his face. 

‘* Ah, there you are, you young cub,” 
he growled. ‘‘So your father thinks he 
can throw me off whenever he likes. I'll 
teach him that the snake can bite!” and 
he staggered forward, drawing a big 
knife from his belt. 

**Run, Rob!” screamed Regie. ‘‘ He 
won't touch you. I’m the one he wants. 
I am ready to die; it’s all I can do!” 

But Rob thought with all his might. He 
had promised to keep the boy from harm, 
and should he fail in the first danger? As 
the ruffian came nearer, brandishing his 
knife, Rob shouted, “‘ At him, Rex; take 
him, good dog!” and then rushed by, 
pushing the chair in front of him. 

‘* Hold on tight,” he whispered to Regie, 
and then sped on as fast as his strength 
would take him. He did not once look 
behind, that would have unmanned him, 
for he knew that Rex was in the grasp of 
the drunken man. He could hear the 
brave dog’s bark and pitiful cries. A word 
and Rex would have fled too; but could 
Rob run the risk of the man’s overtaking 

them? It was the dog’s life for Reginald’s 
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he knew it, and be ran on in silence, till 
he dropped speechless at Mr. Seaman’s 
door. . 

Great was the consternation of the 
household. The boys were tenderly cared 
for and the the coachman and gardener 
sent out to capture the miserable cause 
of all this distress. 

Rob was not long in recovering his 
strength. He hadstilla work todo. Tak- 
ing Regie’s chair, he hastened toward the 
woods, and noone said a word to stop 
him, for all knew what his sad errand 
was. 

Long before he reached the scene of 
their fright he fancied he could see a 
brown heap lying in the road. Did it 
move? Surely not. There was no hope 
of finding his beloved, faithful compan- 
ion alive. He had died, bravely fighting, 
while his master was running away. There 
would never be a chance to explain how 
gladly Rob would have helped him, that it 
was only to save Reginald’s life that Rex 
had been asked to give up his own. 

Rob knelt down by the body of the dog. 
The silky ears were slashed and covered 
with blood and dust, the fur was torn off 
in many places and one leg was badly cut. 
Between the dog’s teeth was tightly held 
a piece of the man’s red shirt. 

Rob laid his head onthe dusty curls. It 
was so hard that the dog must die, just 
when he had been so brave! Suddenly he 
felt a little throb under his hand. It was 
not his own pu ulse; it must be the dog’s 
heart faintly beating. 

Ah, whata change! He was not dead ! 
He might live, after all. Rob brought a 
capful of water from the brook, and, with 
trembling hands, bathed the many wounds 
and bound them up as well as he could. 
Great was his joy when, with a long sigh, 
the poor dog opened his eyes and tried to 
lick Rob’ 8 de for thanks. 

It was very hard and heart-rending, but 
the boy managed to lift him into the chair, 
though pitiful whines told how great the 
ng was. Well wrapped up in Rob's coat, 

ex reached the house in safety, where 
the family hailed his return with joy and 
all the honors due to a hero returning 
from battle. 

If evara dog received tender nursing, 
that dog was Rex, and if ever a king ran 
the risk of being spoilt by admiring sub- 
jects, that king was our canine hero, Rex. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


MELANGE. 

Divide the name of a place in the United 
States of ten letters into ten words in the 
order of the letters : 

1, Existed. 

. In like manner. 

. To cleanse. 

A tree. 

. A part of the leg. 

. A Hebrew measure. 
Within. 

. In the direction of. 

9. A weight. 

10. Above. 

Transpose the letters of No. 3, and make 
three other words. Take a letter from No. 
5 and leave evil. Putit in again and leave 
off the last letter, transposing the others to 
make of him. 

Make anew word from the original one of 
ten letters, by transposing its fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh letters into not far from. 

Transpose No, 9 into refusal. 

Transpose No. 10 into not any. 
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VOWEL PUZZLE. 


” 


By. 
M,. 

Four words (the third phonetic) ; when the 
vowel which heads is conjoined the whole is 
a part of the United States. 

B. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
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The six words begin and end with the 
same letter, and they are all found in the 
United States. 

The upper word is a place in Connecticut, 
The right downward, one of the divisions of 
the United States. The left in California. 
The bottom word a county of Alabama. 
The diagonal from right to left is in Iowa 





and Kansas. The oe from left to 
right in Dlinois. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 12TH 


BURIED SAYING. 
Nature’s sweet restorer balmy sleep. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


It you would have a good servant take 


neither a kinsman nor a friend. 


NOT A DRUG. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN is not a drug. 
not introduce an enemy into the system, 
but a kind and gracious healer. 
assault or depress Nature, as is always the 
case when crude drugs are taken, but comes 
to her assistance and restores her weakened 
vital forces. All of its effects are gentle, 
re and vitalizing. If you are suf- 
ering from any disease which your physi- 
a“ has failed to cure. send to Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
for their pamphlet, and learn all about this 

wonderful treatment.—N. Y. Witness. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
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Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly— Perfect Polisher— No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 


dorsed by the Peotenien. 
For sale b He HO in toilet a 
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E HORSEY M’ FG cO., Utica, N. Y. 


‘NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON- ews 





can use e the “BLODGETT” 
C BUTTON-HOLE ATY ACH- 





au few seconds. Fitted to all Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send for Gescnipuive < groular and 


sumple Button-Hole. Price, % ay 
MOOR: 


aa E BROS. MPG: CO. ‘165 Lake St., Chicago 
TQ MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 
00 will si 


tart = nterprising man or woman in a 
most profitable business in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country, and exclusive con- 
trol of desired districts given. Thecolors furnished 
are BLACK, VIOLET. ED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to make a pure ink which will not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manutacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 
WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S, A. 


THE BOWER 
Sewer-Gas Trap. 


A positive valve-seal and a sound 

water-seal! The most effective trap 
that is offered tothe public! A com- 

2 bined valve and water-seal! 
With or without the valve it 
is the surest water 

seul! Sure in action! 
Sim ple in construc- 
Cheap! Dura- 












The most perfect bar- 
rier against Sewer- 
Gas. 
Illustrative and de- 


pamp! 
on application. 


B, P. Bower & Oo., 
Manufacturers, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


B: Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fu. ly e. 


and endorsed by thousands of housekee Your 
ag ought to have it on sale. Ask him : for it 
B.'s. wit BERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. "Phil. l. Par 


ig H. BATES Nowsna rad’t’ Agent,41 Park Row, 
N. Y., bought out 8. M. Pette & Co., “April, 1886. 


VieIihael: 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY 


OIL STOVE 





OY, ee 
SAFE 
ENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
STOVE CO 
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STEIN’S PATENT ANTI-CAT 
FENCE PROTECTOR, 


1a 8 a 






THE OLD STYLE. 


ches | by al - 
ts a pi at te al y all leading hard. 
LEWIS STEIN, Owner and Manuf’r, 178 Center St. 








It does | 


It does not | 





KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


| CoOKine UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 


China and Glass. 


EDDY’S 
REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE,, 


1,338, AND 1. 340 BROADW AY, N. Y 


For Imperfect 
Digestion, 
Disordered 
Stomach. 


Let Travelers round this world of care 
Without he ile that may a prepare, 
penne teem the ills that may arise 
From d meals and thy rides. 

A sure yo is at their cal 
For TARRANT’S SELTZER conquers ail. 


lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


n| CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d 8t., N. Y. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI. 
HANGINGS. 


Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in va- 


riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL ! 








MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Oovering, 
fe” Ss PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES. 
Exhibition, London, 1884. RICES 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BaTWwEes NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED ‘partes 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, 

STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday, May ae 9 A.M. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thursday, May 19th, § P.M. 
Cabin $35 and $40, according to toontins of 

stateroom. ‘Bxcarsion t tickets at reduoed rat rates. Steer- 


age tickets to 2nd from all parte of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 





freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
58 Broadway. 


New York. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE/S 
© \CENTRES OF POPULATION 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially intercsted.) 


TIMELY FARM TOPICS. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


FREsH corn fodder fed to milch cows in 
mid-summer when pastures are dry and 
parched, will guarantee a fair supply of 
milk when otherwise it would be meager. 
Oats and peas sown together are also most 
excellent soiling crops; they grow quickly 
and can be worked in between other crops, 
and thus be as good as a ‘stolen crop.” 
Before feeding green crops it is well they 
should have opportunity to wilt, hence cut 
them at least twelve hours before feeding; 
they are less likely to produce bloat. Ac- 
custom stock to the change from possible 
dry pastures to fresh fodder by giving light 
rations at first and increasing the amount 
gradually. 

THE BEAN CroPp.—Beans, like pumpkins, 
are usually begrudged the ground they oc- 
cupy. They are worked in around corn 
hills, and even then pay wellasacrop. But, 
as a rule, they are not planted for the sole 
and only purpose of raising beans as a crop. 
The bean crop matures rapidly, consequently 
it needs mellow, rich soil, and it will pay one 
for extra care. There is no use expecting 
beans to grow in among weeds, any more 
than any other crop. Rather than plant 
them where there is no possibility of their 
producing more than halfa crop, plant them 
in a corner of the field by themselves, culti 
vate them well, but avoid working them 
when wet with dew or rain. It induces rust. 
The marrow beans are best, and if planted 
by the middle or even latter part of June 
they will ripen. 

APPLE TREE INSECTS.—These detesiable 
worms’ nests should be burned out, or in 
some way totally annihilated, at their first 
appearance. Let them once get the start, 
and they will keep more than one hand busy 
to control them. For the codlin moth Paris 
green or London purple, in solution, are 
growing in favor yearly. One pound of the 
purple to fifty gallons of water seems to be 
about the right proportion. Spray it on the 
trees, one pailful to the largest tree being 
sufficient if properly applied. The poison 
kills the larvw by being eaten by them. 
Begin early to apply it, by the time the fruit 
is as large as a pea; it can hardly be applied 
too early after blossoms have fallen. The 
fruit will be all the smoother and freer from 
the insects. Riga large tank on a wagen, 
and use a force-pump to spray the trees. 
All the insects which live upon the fruit 
trees will be checked in their work of de- 
struction by such applications. 

TIME TO Curt GRASs.—Experience differs 
somewhat as to the proper time to cut grass, 
but it may be taken as a general rule that 
timothy should be mown just about the 
time it is in blossom, and clover when the 
blossoms are about half out. All ruminat- 
ing animals seem to like hay better when it 
is cut about the second blossom (timothy), 
but horses prefer it a little older. It is an 
error to suppose, as many do, that timothy 
cut in blossom will make dusty hay, and be 
conducive to heaves in horses. But there is 
another cause for this dust. It is cutting it 
early inthe morning when it is laden with 
night dews. It falls in a wet, compact mass 
on the ground, and it will be impossible to 
cure it as bright and clean as if cut after the 
dew is off. The dew and the drying or 
curing causes particles of leaves and fibers 
to loosen and they make the dust which is 
too often seen in hay, when it is thrown 
down from the mow tofodder. The brighter 
your timothy the better, whether for feeding 
at home or for market. Watch the weather 
and put up your hay if possible unwet by 
heavy rains. Remember the old adage 
** Make hay while the sun shines.’’ This to 
be taken verbatim et literatim. 

CURING CLOVER.—The difference between 
clover hay that your cattle like and that 
which is not fit to be fed to anything, is the 
difference between well-cured, clean, bright 
clover and rusty, black, and poorly cured 
clover. When shall we cut it? Before the 
blossoms are all out, and never commence 
mowing in the morning until the grass is 
dry of dew. Mow then as fast as you can 
until noon or later, and about four o’clock 
begin to rake the hay and put it up in hay- 
cocks, and make them miniature stacks. It 
pays. But won’t the clover heat in such 
large cocks? Certainly. You want it to. 
It will cure as it will in no other way. 
After the dew is off next morning throw 
open the hay-cocks, spread out or shake out 
the clover, but do not leave it exposed to the 
sun very long. It will have a tendency to 
dry the leaves and cause them to drop off, 
making dusty hay. After the moisture is 





7 
dried up, haul the hay to the barn as fast as 
possible. If there is no other moisture 
than the juice of the hay, it will not spoil 
even if it heats. It is, however, a good plan 
to put a load or so of straw on top the 
mow, to take up excess of moisture. But 
bear this in mind that there is a vast differ- 
ence between wet hay and green hay. It 
will not do to treat the former as you would 
the latter. 

CULTIVATE THE MEADOWS.—That may 
seem to be a strange idea to some but it is 


,4 Sane one, nevertheless. We cultivate all 


other crops and why neglect this? In the 
winter haul out some manure, if you have 
to buy it, on to the meadow, spreading it as 
you draw. In March or early April hitch 
on to your harrow and drag your meadow 
thoroughly, and cross-drag it. Do not go on 
with the harrow until the frost is out and 
the ground quite dry, but as soon after as 
possible. Try it and note the result. 
’ ae 


TREES, VINES, AND THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


BY MRS. MARY E. WILLIAMS. 


BORDER PLANTS AND EpGiInes.—Almost 
the first object to attract our attention 
is the untidy look of beds that have 
had a bordering of boards. The fall winds, 
sun and rains, have warped them out of all 
comeliness of form, and freezing has lifted 
the pegs that held them in places quite out 
of the ground. Now, this does not matter 
greatly, if one has a gardener to replace 
them or renew altogether, but when it 
comes to pass, as is often the case, that the 
busy housewife must needs do it all herself 
if it be done at all, it behooves her to invent, 
or otherwise secure a border for her flower 
beds,. that will be beautiful in itself, and 
not easily disarranged. 

Daffodils are lovely for that purpose early 
in the spring, but later on they grow tall 
and droop over, killing out low-growing 
plants. 

The polyanthus is a pretty low-growing 
plant, but does not bear the sun, doing well 
in partially shaded places only. It blooms 
freely in May and June. 

The dwarf purple iris is among the best of 
border plants, doing well in sunniest spots. 
[used it many years around a bed of bulbous 
plants. It comes into bloom as early or 
earlier than the crocus, remaining a long 
time in flower. It does not spread badly, but 
requires an occasional thinning out and to 
be kept free from grass, which soon spoils its 
symmetrical appearance. 

Mountain moss, a delicate little treasure, 
is also pretty for edgings, but spreads too 
rapidly for ordinary purposes. 

But grass, the dear old stand-by, is always 
at hand, always refreshing, and never dis- 
appoints us. Evenif a spot dies out we have 
‘‘oceans”’ of the same desirable material in 
reserve from which to draw. 

White clover or orchard grass does best 
and can easily be kept in order by the assist- 
ance of an old butcher-knife, or a pair of old 
shears, if one has nothing better. 

I suppose a sharp spade and a sickle might 
answer the purpose better, but I have al- 
ways taken the first thing that came to hand 
if it could in any way be utilized. I owe my 
plants a deep debt of gratitude for growing 
so thriftily, and blooming so freely, under 
what might seem like rough handling, but 
which is in reality loving care. 

If we do not love flowers for their own 
sake it is in vain to attempt their cultivation. 
They instinctively know their friends and 
flourish or die according to the treatment 
received. ° 

VINEs.—It is becoming quite fashionable 
to encourage vines, especially ivies, to climb 
the outer walls of brick dwelling-houses. A 
house covered in this way presents a pictu- 
resque appearance, but I should think that 
the enlarging rootlets with which ivies are 
so bountifully provided, would in process of 
time loosen the mortar between the bricks 
and so injure the building. 

THE WILD-FLOWER GARDEN.—By this I 
mean the real wild-flower garden, not that 
recommended by florists, who find them- 
selves encumbered with old seeds, but true 
wildwood flowers. The buttercup, harebell, 
bluebell and daisy; Solomon’s seal, Ja- 
cob’s ladder, the houstonia, the American 
eidelweiss, spring beauty, wild anemone and 
geranium; the crowfoot, wild larkspur, 
lady’s-slipper and adder tongue; the agua- 
tum, with its tufted florets; the golden-rod 
and meadow lily, bright colored as the 
choicest geranium; the wild pink, which has 
the rock for its home; and the violet, with 
its almost royal purple, its delicate pale 
blue, yellow-tinted or pure white; the milk- 
weed, whose blossoms so clearly resembles 
the wax plant (Hoya carnosa); the sweet- 
william,with its wheel-like heads of bloom; 
and the wild bleeding-heart, better known 
as Dutchman’s breeches, with its delicately 





cut foliage, almost like the fern. It does 
well transplanted if it has shade and mois- 
ture, but takes some time to bloom freely. 
Isuppose this comes from taking it up be- 
fore the foliage matures, as is usual with 
most wild flowers, since one knows not 
where to search for the roots after the tops 
are dead. 

Then come the lovely ferns, curious grass- 
es, and gentians—strange little plants—and 
hundreds of flowers, whose names I have 
not learned or do not recall. Of course [ 
must pass by the plebeian mullein, the this- 
tle, and all the creeping and climbing little 
plants that we call weeds, because of their 
abundance and tenacious hold on life. The 
chickweed, with its starry little eye, which 
it closes if rain is scented from afar; the 
ground ivy, prettier far than many plants 
cultivated by florists. The last two makes 
lovely filling for hanging baskets, but few 
use them for that purpose. 

We have had allthe plants enumerated 
above growing at one time in our yard and 
garden, and many others. They were planted 
along the grape-trellis. With the exception 
of the golden-rod, they all bloom in the 
spring and are out of the way before the 
grape-vines begin their most vigorous 
growth. In this way one did not interfere 
with the other. We also planted daffodils 
and other bulbs in the same way. 

By utilizing space, that would otherwise 
be useless, we can have an almost unlimited 
number of low-growing plants on a very 
narrow neck of land, and so have flowers 
from earliest spring to latest fall, or till 
the chrysanthemum is cut down by un- 
timely frosts. 

TREES.—Of evergreens one can have a few, 
even with only a town-lot in which to 
operate, but if we had “ grounds” I would 
never rest until we had, at least, a specimen 
of the following list of forest trees—to wit: 
eedar, pine, fir, hemlock; the red-bud, with 
its wealth of bloom; the dogwood, with its 
shelving branches of creamy white flowers, 
and, later on, its coral berries; the poplar, 
with its tulip-like cups, orange and straw 
tinted; the wild cherry, so grand in its forest 
home that no dweller in a town or village 
could ever hope to be its happy proprietor, 
A giant among trees, it requires many 
yards of space in which to fully develop its 
innate possibilities. 

The mulberry is of good form, if not bear- 
ing as delicious fruit as could be desired. 

The wild plum, so rich in coloring of pink, 
resembling the peach in its tints of crimson 
and gold, is produced in generous measure. 
The tree is low growing and easily culti- 
vated, but not held in as high esteem as its 
more aristocratic cousin, the damson. 

Then come the huckleberry, the June- 
berry, and hazel bushes, the spice bush and 
pawpaw, together with red and black haw- 
thorn; all wild, and all so dear to the heart 
of childhood. 


BRIDGEPORT, O. 
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TABLE GREENS AND PICKLES. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


WE are indebted to the balmy weather of 
May for the quick growth of many of our 
garden vegetables, and the month is consid- 
ered » favorable one for transplanting such 
vegetables as have been left in the hot-beds 
until this late date. Even the seeds of some 
of the later vegetables are not put in the 
ground until the middle of May, as they 
seem to ripen better in the cooler weather of 
autumn than in the hot weather of summer. 
Among this latter class is the variety of the 
cabbage family known as Brussels sprouts, 
which has been heretofore largely restricted 
to cultivators of fancy vegetables, where 
delicacy rather than quantity is considered. 
It always commands a higher price in the 
market than either the cabbage or the cauli- 
flower, and its flavor, being so much more 
delicate than other varieties of the cabbage 
family, is almost universally preferred by 
those of fastidious taste. The culture of the 
plant is exactly the same as fall cabbage, 
and the seeds may be sown where the plants 
are to stand during the third week in May, 
or sown and then transplanted in July. 
The plants should be left in the ground un- 
til autumn, as the heads form better, and 
become more tender and compact during 
this season of the year than in the summer. 
The picking of the sprouts, of course, should 
begin as soon as heads begin to form on 
those near the ground, which operation is 
repeated every week until the top of the 
stem forms a small head. These sprouts 
are boiled and served with drawn butter, 
which makes a most delicious summer dish. 
The sprouts that are to be saved for winter 
should be taken up in November, and stored 
in pits just like those used for celery. 

The egg-plant *‘s another table delicacy 
that needs handling this month. Within 
the past half-dozen years this vegetable has 
grown rapidly in popular favor, and the gar- 





dener who succeeds in putting good ones on 
the market is always sure of a ready sale. 
In New York alone the consumption of it 
increases on an average five per cent. each 
year. Its culture is simple, and is begun 
under the glass early in the season, and the 
vegetables transplanted about the third 
week in May. If treated the same as the to- 
mato vine, it will thrive well. The potato 
bug prefers the tender leaves of this vegeta- 
ble to those of the potatoes, and they will 
often be found in large numbers on the 
plants, unless they are protected from the 
ravages of the pests by using Paris green 
early in the year. This poison cannot be 
used on the egg-plant after it has begun to 
develop a head, as such practice would prob- 
ably endanger the lives of the consumers. 
Hand picking should be substituted for the 
poisoning process. The vegetable is very 
susceptible to extreme changes in the 
weather, and the first frost is liable to do 
considerable damage unless the plant is pro- 
tected in some way. Usually it isconsidered 
better to cut the fruits off as soon as large 
enough for sale, the demand for them at 
such times being much greater than later in 
the year. : 

The early carrots that have been grown for 
bunching green in summer will be pulled 
the early part of this month or during early 
June. The specimens are chiefly of the 
short-horn variety, which have been sown 
under glass between the rows of radishes or 
lettuce. This latter crop having been 
bunched some time ago, the carrots have 
had free use of the ground for several weeks 
and have developed rapidly. But to make 
the carrot crop profitable, several varities 
must be sown at different seasons of the 
year, so that the gardener can have carrot 
greens to put on the market in the spring, 
summer and winter. The Danvers carrots 
should follow the short-horn variety, which 
will be fit to bunch in July. If the land is 
tolerably free from weeds a catch crop of 
spinach or radish can be grown between the 
rows without interfering with the carrots. 
The long orange carrot is the staple variety 
for fall and winter, and should be sown on 
good deep loam, where it will yield from 
1,200 bushels to 1,500 bushels per acre. This 
variety is seldom grown for bunching, but 
sold by the bushel. It is harvested by run- 
ning a one-horse plow near the row gnd turn- 
ing the dirt from the plants, thus making it 
an easy matter to pull them. 

The richness of the soil for carrots is 
almost as important as their cultivation. It 
should be of a fine, sandy loam, and as free 
from weeds as possible. For the later varie- 
ties it should be worked well, and manured 
heavily with fine compost. Where the land 
has been worked since February for other 
crops, the early varieties will have a good 
mellow bed in which to grow. When 
bunched for the market, they are usually 
pulled and carried off the field in wagons. 
Under an old shed or in the barn, where the 
sun cannot wilt them, they are quickly 
sorted out, and tied together ready for sale. 
Those sold by the bushel are pulled and 
topped in the field, the morning being spent 
in the former work, and the afternoon in 
the latter. Twenty bushels are usually put 
in a heap, over which are spread a few green 
tops, and a covering of two inches or so of 
loam. This will keep them in good condi- 
tion until cold weather comes, when they 
can be removed to the cellar or pit. 

Since our great canning and pickling indus- 
tries took such a rapid start a few years ago, 
the cultivation of peppers has assumed a 
more important consideration among mar- 
ket gardeners. The plant is an unusually 
tender one, and must be treated the same as 
the egg-plant, just described, that they may 
but closer together in the field. The vines 
need supporting with bushes after they have 
attained a hight of afoot ortwo. The land 
selected for their growth should be rich and 
mellow, which can be the best obtained by 
using that off which a crop of early lettuce 
or greens has been taken. The pods are 
gathered when green, and pickled along 
with other vegetables. They are often set 
out in June, when they will be in condition 
for picking before the first frost of autumn 
arrives. They are very sensitive to cold 
weather. 

New YORK CIry. 
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WORK ON SUNDAY. 


It is a sad fact that Sunday work among 
market gardeners and farmers generally, 
near the large cities, is increasing. In our 
neighborhood twenty years ago, Sunday was 
a day for rest. Now, during the summer, 
every Sunday, men are to be seen at work in 
the fields making up loads of vegetables, the 
same as upon week-days. By four o’clock 
in the afternoon loaded wagons begin to 
pass toward the city, and this procession is 
kept up for the rest of the night. In some 
localities this work is so general, that wor- 
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shipers in churches along the roads are 
greatly disturbed. This practice was begun 
by men who have apparently no ambition in 
life bus to beat their neighbors, and to 
make a few extra dollars. Such men look 
upon a Sunday spent as it should be, in rest, 
thought and devotion, as so much time 
wasted. It is useless to expect much else 
from such men. The only way to reach 
them would be to bring back the strict old 
laws of the Puritans. The worst of it is 
that their influence is all for the bad. 
Younger men who have been brought up 
in Sunday-schools and under good influ- 
ences are led into Sunday work. Competi- 
tion is so close, and the gardeners’ business 
is so precarious, that such men are sorely 
tempted, whenever they see their neighbor 
saving a lot of melons or tomatoes by Sun- 
day work, to follow the bad example. The 
practice is wrong from every point of view. 
The moral loss which comes to any commu- 
nity by the spread of such practices cannot 
be estimated. The evil results are as cer- 
tain as they can be. One lapse of integrity, 
or one compromise with conscience always 
paves the way for another. And, aside 
from finy moral considerations, we believe 
that Sunday work entails a loss in labor. 
Every working animal upon the farm needs 
rest. For a few weeks men may be able to 
stand the strain of constant labor, day and 
night, but sooner or later they break down 
and are forced to resort to the use of stimu- 
lants, and thus severely injure their consti- 
tutions. Sunday work, done simply to save 
a few dollars, never will pay. It must 
eventually bring a curse to those who per- 
form it. There are always lines of farm 
work, as the care of stock, that render a 
certain amount of Sunday work a necessity, 
but there is no excuse for the work done 
simply to get ahead of a neighbor.—Rural 
New Yorker. 


WORKING THE HIGHWAYS. 


IN many sections of the East there isa 
growing dissatisfaction with the old method 
of working roads—i.c., where each resident 
along a certain “ beat,’’ or road-section, 
works out his assessed time thereon. The 
general result of such labor is poor roads. 
People nowadays want something better 
than is furnished by the old road system; 
and the advent of improved road-working 
implements shows that better roads are 
easily obtainable. 

The prevailing arguments against the 
contract system are, that persons not own- 
ing real estate or personal property are, 
of course, exempt from taxation, and con- 
sequently from road-working; under the 
old system they are assessed one day at 
least, and must work or commute. 
taxpayers, already burdened, it may be, 
object to the payment in cash for labor 
which they can perform themselves with- 
out great inconvenience. Here the objec- 
tion to the old system may be mentioned 
viz., that labor on the highway is one 
thing, on the farm another. Every one 
knows that, as a rule, the day’s work on the 
road is ‘‘ cut short at both ends”; that boy’s 
labor often counts as man’s labor; that the 
roads are worked once in the spring for all 
the year, and at a time when such work may 
not be most needed; that the day is often 
nothing more nor less than a holiday. If 
perfect roads are the desideratum, the old 
system fails to furnish them, or only in ex- 
ceptional cases. The contract system is 
more expensive until the road-beds are once 
put in good order, then less money need be 
expended upon them. And yet, if a man 
values his time and labor at the low price 
of one dollar per day, the expense objection 
is largely overcome. Where the contract 
system is adopted and once fairly tried it 
is not often rejected.—American Agricul- 
turist. 
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IM PROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. —Safe- 
ty Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse Pow- 
- Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 

Disk and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle sulky Horse 
Rakes, Cultivators, Feed is, Feed Steamers, Grain 
Seeders, Corn lanters 8, Plow Sulkies, Hay 
Presses, etc., etc. Fetablished 1 1850. Send for illustrat- 
ed catalogue. Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send ~ a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 


It is 
omens, glossy, durable, and economical. 


Any shade 
—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE MARK is on each package’ 
und thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 Meg tn St., 
New ¥ orn and Cc leveland, € Shicage 
St. Louis. 
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haler sufficient for one year of (LP viveed we usage. 
COFFIN & WOOD CHEMICAL CO., Detroit, Mick, 


_ Piso’s Remedy for Copenh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


sy druggists or sent by mail. 
E. & Heeltins: Warren, Pat 

















WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands for Corn, 


Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 
and Dairy Lands. 
Close to St, Paul and i — 7nd jw rates. Long 


time. Low interest. Apply to 
PRINS & KOCH, 61 8. Clark Street, Chicago, tl 


EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


A magniticent stock of one and two year old vines. 
Order directly from the original ucers. 


‘or Circulars 
"PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. e 


D. S. WILSON, 


FLORIST. 
51 West Fourteenth Street, 
Funeral Designs of any aor furnished at short 
FLORAL DESIGNS AND DECORATIONS 


STEFF is * AREA N 
Choice Pants and Prices Reasonable. — 


| PRAT Atizers. 


High Grade, Reliable. Lasting. 


Mannfectured . 2. Gz ——— thereby assuring 
weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used sd side by ry ‘with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the sgannpnesener will receive — 

attention. Send for Catalo, 
OHN M, PEARS N; Hudson, N. Y. 


WM. C. WILSON, 


FLORIST, 
82 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 


Greenhouses at Astoria, Long Island, 


Catalogue of choice Bedding Plants, Palms, Or- 
chids, Roses, Hardy and summer Dloogning Vines, Or- 
namental Greenhouse and Hothouse Plants, mailed to 
all applicants. Plant and Floral Decorations exe- 
cuted in the most artistic manner at reasonable ble prices. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 











For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P,.R, R., San Francisco, Cal, 


oY 


dress 





—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


a POTENT REMEDY FOR 


ind \ cute and Atonic Cholera psia, Chronic 
ow Ga ‘ro-Intestinal Catarrh, Ch ae Intartum, 
in convalescence from Acute 
000 physicians have sent to u are "most Matter- 
i opinfons pon per digest asa rem for all diseases 

r ion. 

Fo ears We nufactured the ive Fer- 
a y years for PHYSICIANS? use, and for the past 
year DIGESTYLI as been by them extensively, pre- 

and Tete mot it stands wehons 2 a ‘bat Y @ diges. 
t. It is n secret remedv 
oo agent. formule ra Shin % waly rinted on 
8 created 
3 a ttle ae ‘proper gon te" , = Gorman in 
ufacture. ie 


wm. F. KIDDER & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
83 John st., N.Y. 
Per J. THO) 


PSON’S EYE-WATER, 
~ gry ~ orou lent remedy 
a mt 2 CH veal it 


Eye has acum — world 

“the past one hu: — 
is a remarkable fact that this iis reputation has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
and not by any puffing or extensive advertising. The 
many thousands who have used it will bear Socttmpeny 
~ the Paes “ on statement. ees on) yw 
OHN L. OMPSON, SONS & CO., Troy, } 
Price 2% rT KOM by all’ druggists. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
ents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





AINT YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE DOLLA 


By using Cort’s ONE-COAT BuGGy PAINT. Paint Friday, rep te it to Chnrch Sunday. Six Fashionable Shades: Black, Maroon, Vermilion, Olive 
I Furniture Baby Carriages, Front 
ne pans and warrant it to v Discoun: 

306 and 208 Kinzie § Street, es Il, 


wake, Brewster and Wagon Greens. 
Doo: 


s. No Varnishi 
rs, Store Fronts, etc. Will send enough to pa 


necessary. 
t your Busey upon ne %, 


CoIT & MPANY, « 


Dries hard with a high Gloss. Tip-top for 





= 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for gale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE“ FIRST BEADING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROC metre by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet, 26x36. 


Thqeame, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Ca , the Aree, ane A. H. 
Ritchie, the i Cakecunalinah«scoavesnns 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Siz p SRBED. nonce ccces RodidabesssMbenecosc’e ove 200 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed b A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver............ .. A papnboae 5 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. S. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT BENpe WILSON. 
ize, 16x20. 


EX-VICE-PR 
FAX. Size, 








EDWIN M. STANTON. Sire, 1éx20.. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... o-- 106 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 360 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth, 190 pages 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








SANumbers (Postage free)..........cceceeceeveee 
39 (9 mos,) (postage free) 

26 ? (6 mos.) es 

17 “ (4 mos.) ~ 

13 » (3 mos.) sf 

4 . (1 month) > 

2 - (2 weeks), “. 


1 Number (1 week), bar 
One subscription two years. ..............s.essse0+ 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





GAIIRED, cocccocccccappenadoccencseoannpennatdinien 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

GRRE: 600000000050 sipeenres écondnanaborsanele 700 
One subscription three years.................s0005 7 60 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

WENT 00 000000000000 cccccdtngtevibesvabalchtbme 8 50 
One subscription four years.............seesseeees 8 50 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
One subscription five years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


ln order that any one so inclined may read a few 











tive bers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
pre learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a “ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. - 

Subscriptions will be siopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon A pplication, 
t@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is bee = an saeealeae ae 
tection aoe losses by mail, and 
obliged to register letters whenever quested to 

nae by Postal of the 
sen 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

OSUBSCRIB sare particulary on. pete 

are uu 

ie e ion pst is always 
given on the -t i, ncidress label = the last page of 
the paper, to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occ 

THE RECEIPT of the peo is a sufficient receipt 
for the re subscri for money > 

mitted to RENEW su wiptions indicated 

chem 4 = date of saa on on the, little yellow 
ticket attached to th pe ay change is ma 
ae eg Ly - ‘secon wee! after the money is i 

ceiv: ine is received the re- 
om wil be be pent by pe ail. 

essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 

on our agents in London to cae subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. -0. Box 2787, New York City, 
1887, 

THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
eur Club-List. 


> 
oe 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
eh Advertisements. |Last ie Business Notices 








cpotncasccnntaoer aay BOND. 0 rer tecens basnbood ate. 
4times (one month)... a thames (one month). . 5c. 
13“ (three months) al 13 “ (three - B00. 
6 “ (six (26 * (six Il abe. 
52 “ (twelve “ )50c:| \52 “(twelve “ .- Be. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DEMMOr ce 0 cococcepeecceccer'ee seescceseces 
4 times (one month). . 
2 * three months 
52 “ (twelve “ 80c. 
READING NOTICES......... One raged PER AGATE 
LINE, BA 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. ‘ae a AGATE 
RELIGIOUS bee Pinas 0 ’_. Parry boty 2 A yah 
MARRIAGES AND DEA’ exceeding four 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Dee ae 
Payments for s edvertiaing may be =. in ma 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 
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+ 
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Absolutely Pure. 


The b powder never Aggy A marvel of purity,strength 





and than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and | cannot te sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only incans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
© ‘OMPANY, 106 w all St., N. .¥ 






PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


oA AUTION—De not 

et others lead you into 
eae worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1IGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE & 
SeRinG ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSST and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Day Goops DRALERS, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, §1.15! 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.90; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, Sc. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


IPIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
198 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

_ 307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
pees * without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ice- 








PIANOFORTES. 
Tone ‘a Va and Durability 


NABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. 


Dodd's svg age nC’. Boston 


THIS SAME 
WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 


Low Es Ei stimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing. 
This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OF YZ 
SWEEP-SECOND EG 
WATCH, Price, & 
$6.00. 





MANHATTAN 
13d BROADWAY ) N. Y.City. 


Opposite 
Post-Office. 
For $5.00 we will ave w: 4 qharee or = om re- 
ceipt of $1.00 we will , with inveie 
of exam ning our PLA N SOL 1D NICKEL 

ATCH. For eee me same WA%CH with RIAL EP- 
SECOND HAND. 7.00 our STOP WATCH for 


timing HORSES, BIC CLES, etc. All are WAR- 
RANTED time keepers and have eve appearasce of 
the most expensive watches. For $1.00 ex will send 


either atsie in GOLD PLATED cases, guaran 
acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 
smog, Money will be refunded if watch is not 
satisfacto 

WE REF’ oR To PU BL ISHERS or THIS: PAPER. 





URSTUaLAse fe for Cemerrne é 


waren spe [esl 


HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 








A Pretty Foo’ vith a) 
Perfect Fit? 4; Shoe,| 


These rods are manufactured and erected 


failed to afford complete protection. 


EDWARD H. 


q SIX Cents 
or a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Sah ei A And Pair of Ouffs 








Made of cloth, and 


Indispensable and ecoremical. 
ER — Correct styles. Per- 


are completely REV 


fect fit. Add 
REVERS! BLE OLA Cx Co., - Kilby S8t., Boston, 
Miass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ievenssene Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Med fd by ee he the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meriterious 
aby useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ROOFING. 


Ligh bon = 1 _ 
of every desrript ee Ky require "inled eee 


to pu 


‘WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and 
aingte roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


Yew 13 COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO,, 
arren Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


Baxter Engine 


Made with Iron and Steel 

Boilers, The most Com- 

plete ever introduced. 

From one to fffteen horse- 
power. 


PRICES LOW. 
Send for 


Descriptive Circulars. 


(Mention THE INDEPEN- 
DENT.) 


J. C. TODD, 
36 Dey Street, N. ¥. 


Comfort Corset 


No Bones to Break. 
LATEST STYLE. 


Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do 








realize the adv: it 
over any other 
out bones, none so 
as to tit the form like the Com- 
FORT CORSET. 

Ithas a variety of shoulder 
sizes for each w: size, 80 a8 


The principle of following 
the form from a given waist- 
measure is peculiar to this Cor- 
set, and is one of the things 
SECURED BY PATENT. No other 
Corset has more than one size 
at the top for any one waist 
size, consequently the variety 
of forms cannot so well fit- 
ted with any other Corset. 





It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, 
and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance and 
shape. 

The same principle applies to our 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS’ WAISTS, 

Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COMFORT 
CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 

t@ Send for Descriptive Circular 
showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Also for sale by leading 
Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


w Arrun& Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 








Established 1780. 








oydumpie Seestemge — 


ussiaGement 





HOUGH & FORD, 











Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


Ask your dealer tor 
them, or send a pos- 
\jtal card to us for the 
| 


‘address of firm selling 
| 


our Shoes. 
is most de ©”ble, and) 
can be éained by) HOUGH & FORD, 
> ’ TG | H 
weari S, HOUGH & Rochester, 
FOP 3 9 celebrated) 
shoes. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | New York. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


only by the subscriber. They are applied to 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 


THE CHI (LTON PAINTS 
are made of pure Linseed Oil and contain nochemicals. 
water or benzine. These paints on account of their du- 
rability prove the most economical. If your dealer does 
not keep them send for color cards and pesoeg 5° to Chil- 

ton Manufacturing Company, 147 Fulton St., N. Y., or 
M41 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Wake je, EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


m, Owing tothe diagonal elas- 

ic Ye ticity of the cloth (which 

—_ 4 . our patents cover exclusive 
‘@e ly) the Cereet + requires 

no breaking in, 

] Fits Perfectly 
TheFirst Time Worn 

Money returned by seller 

after 10 days’ wear, if not 


found the most erfect- 
Ya Fase healt 













by dealers,or by mail, postage 
of prepa 4.81.3 and upwar 8. 


GROTTY BROS., Chicago, tl. 


HOTOGR APHIC= 


OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectactes, 
Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 


W.H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


Successors to x. & £5: ab Phila,, Pa. 
Dlustrated price-list @ress. Mention 
THe INDEPENDENT. 








Ever Produced were s at 
THE CENTENNIAL at voutarsh, } > ke 


' tober 1883. 
= ERESIDENTIAL pot sath 
bingto arch 4t) a 

THE Be EN ENNIAL * Albany, X. 


u 
THE UNVETr Live OY THE b Li 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, at ~ City of 
New York. on November Ist » 1856. 


4 THEY WERE MANUFACTURED and FIRED BY 


THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks 
COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 


Western House, 619 Looust St.,St, Louis, Mo. 


Largest Manatacturers. Only Importers. 
Leading and most Reliable House in 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN-§ 
TERNS, BALLOONS, &c. 


Assorted cases of Fireworks for various 
=e poney ts to pone Send for Illustrated 


FARE WORKS 





Fine Fra ma fin and Best Porcelain 
st BORE 


fechly Decpeated Chin Tig ‘dete, ou 5 aoand. 4 

Decorated ego Sete chi ceinnes 

Decorated Diane 1 colors and ——. 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


mu ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DER BYSHIRE, 


Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥.C 
Orders packed and —y4y0 on cor or steamer free of 
charge. nt on receipt M. Order. 


KE 
M Base BAtt 
Foot Batt 
EF 


7 )F EVERY OESCRIPTION 
2 Cr. STAMP FOR Itt CATALOGUE, | 


DEVELN & CO. 


CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway, corner Warren Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Call especial attention to their 








elegant stock ot 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders 


General Furnishing Goods 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 


HORLICK’S FOOD 


The best food for Infants, Dyspep Conval 
and Invalids generally. Invaluable to Sufferers from 
Constipation. 
A most nutritious diet for nursing mothers. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, 
The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 
Price, 40 and 75 cents. All Drugzgists. 
Correspondence Solicited. Book on Treatment of 
Infants sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY, 
RACINE, wis. 





SILK. 


IF YOU WANT A 





BAG, or 
Satchel, 


GO TO 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers. 





1 CORTLANDT S'T.,, CORNER OF BROADWAY 
534 BROADWAY’ BELOW PRINCE 5 
23 SIXTH AVE., BELOW 42D ST. 
NEW YORK. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x. ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New wae, and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS oF 
PUMPS, 


ini 
Fixtures, [ron 
rants, Street Washers 
“Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
teen Ai a ws 4 
ion al 
1867; Vienna, Austria, ins 
Centennial Exhibition’ 


VICTOR 28% 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 








182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Maas 
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